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AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL 



Subcommittee on Appropriations op the 

Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C, December 8, 1902. 
The subcommittee met at 10 o'clock a. m., Hon J. W. Wadsworth in 
the chair. 

WEATHER BUREAU. 

The Chairman. I have asked Professor Moore to come before us 
to-day to go over a few matters connected with the estimate for appro- 
priations for the coming fiscal year. 

STATEMENT OF WILLIS J. MOORE, CHIEF U. S. WEATHER 

BUREAU. 

The Chairman. On page 2 we will take up the item of " One assist- 
ant chief of Bureau, $3,000." That was the item last year, was it not, 
Professor"? 

Mr. Moore. Yes; that was the item you passed last year, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The Chairman. It went out on a point of order? 

Mr. Moore. On a point of order. The organic act of the Weather 
Bureau creates only one office, that of Chief of the Weather Bureau. 
The act also creates such other officers and employees which Congress 
may annually appropriate for. Therefore that assistant chiefship was 
not subject to a point of order. It was in accordance with an existing 
act of Congress, which provided that just such offices should be created 
by a subsequent appropriation of Congress. 

The Chairman. I think I told you that if you would have it put on 
in the Senate, we would stand by it, did I not? 

Mr. Moore. Yes. I think in a word or two I can explain what we 
have done here. The total Weather Bureau estimate is exactly what 
it was last year. We have added this one assistant chief and we have 
cut out one national forecaster and one clerk at $ 1,000, so that the total 
expense would be precisely the same. 

Representative Scott. Does this assistant chief do some of the work 
that was done by the forecaster or the clerk? 

Mr. Moore. No. 

Representative Scott. Then were the forecaster and the clerk super- 
fluous before? 

Mr. Moore. If the assistant chiefship be created, the present chief 
clerk will become assistant chief. He gets $2,250 now. A chief of 
division will then become chief clerk, and one of the national forecasters 
will have his status changed from national forecaster to chief of divi- 
sion. Then we dispense with one $1,000 clerk. We reduce our force 
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to 'that extent. We are doing that for this reason, that there are 
nearly 200 observatories in the Weather Bureau. There are about 170 
in this country in operation every day, and of necessity I must travel 
more or less. 1 ought to travel a good deal more than I do. When I 
am on the road there are national forecasters at Boston, Chicago, San 
Francisco, and New Orleans who are making forecasts for their dis- 
tricts, and each order they make comes to the central office at Wash- 
ington and is passed upon by the chief. What I mean is he exercises 
authority by telegraph. When I leave here there comes in the chief 
clerk, a man receiving $2,250 annually, who has the authority to step 
in and supervise the work of the national forecasters, some of whom 
get $2,500. There is a man in Chicago who gets the latter salary, and 
he is not overpaid, either. He should not be subordinate to an acting 
chief of bureau receiving less salary. In regard to a recent great 
storm, what does the Buffalo Times of December 2 say: 

THE WEATHER BUREAU. 

It is with a great deal of pleasure we call the attention of the general public to 
the valuable service rendered the marine interests of the Great Lakes by the weather 
department of the Government. ' 

Many flattering comments have been written in connection with the able manage- 
ment of the Department of Agriculture by its honorable Secretary, but the work of 
the Weather Bureau, a branch of that Department, and under the immediate charge 
of Prof. Willis L. Moore, has demonstrated beyond question that it is an indispens- 
able auxiliary to the marinerB of the Great Lakes. 

The storm warnings issued this fall by the Bureau have been very accurate, and 
especially so in regard to the storm that passed over this locality Saturday and Sat- 
urday night. The local weather map of Friday contained the following warning to 
the marine interests: " Light steamers and steam barges with tows should use cau- 
tion, as high southwest winds will prevail late to-night and Saturday." This, with 
the storm warning issued Saturday morning, rendered a service that in all probabil- 
ity saved, in this instance alone, to the lake carriers more than the annual appropri- 
ation for the maintenance of this Bureau, as very faw vessels could have withstood 
the 66-mile gale of Saturday night, and the work of the Bureau is therefore to be 
commended. 

That is an editorial, and it is not inspired by the Weather Bureau 
either. It is from the Buffalo Evening Times of Tuesday, Decembers, 
1902. 

Representative Coonet. What did you say that is from? 

Mr. Moore. That is from the Buffalo Times. I just cite that as an 
instance. Here is another article from the Seattle, Wash., Post Intel- 
ligencer in reference to a warning to shipping on Puget Sound: 

WINDS BLOW STRONGLY — WEATHER BUREAU GIVES WARNING AND SAVES SHIPPING. 

The Weather Bureau yesterday hoisted storm signals at Seattle, Columbia River 
points, Bellingbam Bay, Strait of Juan de Fuca, and Grays Harbor. According to 
reports reaching the local office early in the morning the center of an approaching 
storm was in British Columbia, and would result in high southerly winds last night 
and this morning over the Pacific coast. 

The gale set in Sunday night and at times at Seattle the wind reached a velocity 
of 37 miles an hour. It passed over this section quickly, hastening toward the east. 
At Spokane it was 20 miles an hour and at Pocatello reached 36 miles an hour. Off 
the cast it is believed it reached a velocity of at least 40 miles an hour, and any 
ships that were caught out were probably treated to a rough time. 

The warnings of the Weather Bureau were given in time to prevent any damage 
to shipping on the Sound or in the strait. However, the Sound boats did not 
arrive with their usual number of passengers, and particularly was this true from 
Bellingham Bay points. It was not until yesterday morning that the wind abated 
and there.was any moderation. 

From 10 o'clock in the morning until late yesterday afternoon the Weather 
Bureau barometer fell, and at 6 o'clock was lower than it had been at any time 
Sunday. It was reported at nightfall there was a heavy gale blowing off the strait. 
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In the Sound the water was rough, and the indications were that before morning 
there would be another heavy blow. 

Yesterday morning there were fears for some of the Mosquito fleet. However, 
before night all were reported safe in shelter, due to the timely warning of the 
Bureau. 

In the city yesterday and last night the wind was blowing hard. The only dam- 
age known of was to the Indian circus tent which was demolished early/Monday 
morning. A gust of wind seemed to pick it up and tear it into atoms. The company 
sustained a heavy loss by the tearing of their tent in Yokohama. 

I could read you a thousand such things. 

The Chairman. It is not necessary, Professor. I think we recognize 
the good of the service. 

Mr. Moore. I do not want to lose my point. Professor Cox, at Chi- 
cago, has a $2,500 salary, and, as I say, he earns it. He is an able man. 
In that storm, for instance, spoken of in the Buffalo Times he ordered 
warnings over the upper lake district that kept in the shipping on 
practically all of the upper lakes. On this particular morning not a 
vessel left port. When his order came to Washington it was super- 
vised by a man, his junior in rank, who gets less salary than he gets. 
I do not want to talk too long on this, Mr. Chairman, but I want to 
make this point clear if I can to the committee. Here is a $2,500 man 
issuing warnings that have to do with stopping the commerce of the 
entire upper lake region. He should be a man of discretion and ability. 
He should not issue warnings of a storm there when there is no storm 
coming. He may do it once in a while, but it should be done very 
seldom. He issues his orders every few hours when a storm is passing, 
and if he goes a little too far it is the duty of the Chief of Bureau to 
admonish him or to advise him to reach out a little farther in some 
direction, or that he is going too far in another direction. He gets his 
orders from the Chief of Bureau. 

In my absence some other man must act as chief, and under the law 
in the absence of an assistant chief the chief clerk must do it. There- 
fore we have selected for chief clerk a man' who is qualified for that 
office. He is a modest man. He never has said one word about this 
promotion. He has never asked me for it, and has never said a word 
to the Secretary about it. I think if the man had not been so modest 
he would probably have been Chief of Bureau instead of myself. T 
mean he is not a pushing man ; he never pushes himself unduly. I 
remember an instance of that which 1 will state. He and I were mete- 
orological clerks together fifteen years ago. A number of the people 
in that division had war records, and often when they were sitting around 
waiting for reports to come in they would tell about their experiences 
in the war. This man had rendered valuable service, but he never said 
a word about it. Finally there came an order that every man should 
file his military record, if he had one, and every paper bearing on it. 
When Mr. Williams's record came in somebody who went up to the chief 
clerk's office discovered that Williams had enlisted as a private, had 
been promoted to second lieutenant for gallantry, and finally had been 
promoted to first lieutenant for having, single handed, arrested one of 
the worst desperadoes down in Tennessee. He was the only man who 
had a conspicuous record in the whole party. 

The Chairman. He is getting along in years, then? 

Mr. Moore. No ; I think he is 51 or 52 years old. 

The Chairman. He must be older than that. 

Mr. Moore. I say 52. He must be 55. 

The Chairman. I am 56, and I was only 16 when I was in the Army. 
He must be 60. 

Mr. Moore. I do not know what his age is. He looks younger than 
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you, Mr. Chairman, even if I do prejudice my case by saying so. Mr. 
Williams would be advanced under that provision to $3,000, and the 
total expense of running the central office would be no greater. 

The Chairman. It would simply be a little rearrangement of your 
force. 

Mr. Moore. A little rearrangement of the force; and surely if my 
duties are important enough to pay me $5,000 to supervise the work of 
that Bureau 

Representative Scott. And you think they are 1 ? 

Mr. Moore. And 1 think they are. I am modest enough to admit 
that, sir, and $6,000 if you will i ate me up with the other scientific 
bureaus, such as the Geological Survey. I did not intend to go into 
that, but some of the other scientific bureaus that are smaller than 
inline get $6,000, and I get $5,000. 

Representative Scott. I did not intend to have you go into that. 

Mr. Moore. I know you did not. 

The Chairman. We allowed you this assistant chief last year, Pro- 
fessor, and it went out on a point of order in the House. 

Mr. Moore. On a point of order; yes. 

The Chairman. And you claim that the point of order can not hold ? 

Mr. Moore. It can not hold against it. 

The Chairman. You do away with a $1,000 clerk, I see, on page 3. 

Mr. Moore. Yes; we are doing our best to curtail what little 
expense there is created by that additional assistant chiefship, because 
I say it is justice to the man, and there ought to be a man there of 
sufficient rank to take charge of the Bureau in my absence. 

The Chairman. I agree with you on tbat. I think there is need of 
an assistant chief. 

Mr. Moore. We are on duty every day of the year, every night in 
the year, and every Sunday. 

The Chairman. The committee understands that the professor asks 
Ifbr five forecast officials, at $2,000 each. He strikes off one. There 
were six last year. Then he takes out a $1,000 clerk of class 3. In 
the -sixth item on page 3, he asks for 13 clerks, at $1,000 each, which 
is a decrease of one. 

Representative Cooney. Is there not an increase also — " one skilled 
mechanic, $1,200?" 

The Chairman. Now, we go on down to "three skilled artisans" on 
page 3. You increase one there, Professor, at $840. 

Mr. Moore. Yes; there is a slight increase there. There is an 
increase on two mechanics, and I will tell you the reason for it. It is 
because with the rise in the wage scale during the last few.years of car- 
penters and metal workers we are paying less than the scale of wages 
demanded by organized labor, and furthermore, those are two mechan- 
ics whom it would be almost impossible — one of them especially — to 
replace. One of them is a skilled metal worker, working on scientific 
instruments of great precision. . Queen & Co., from whom we buy 
some of our instruments here, pay their men $2,000, 1 understand. We 
are paying this man, I think, $1,000, and we want to increase him $200. 

The Chairman. That is a new submittal? 

Mr. Moore. We are cutting out two officers there. 

The Chairman. You are cutting out an $840 man? 

Mr. Moore. A skilled mechanic at $1,200, and a skilled mechanic at 
■$1,000 are added for the purpose of giving promotion to two men of 
-exceptional ability in mechanical work, and who save to the Govern- 
ment each year in the manufacture of instruments and cabinet work 
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many times the amount of their salary. A rearrangement of the office 
force will make it possible to eliminate one skilled artisan at $840, and 
one carpenter at $840. You see, we take out these two men at $840 
each. 

The Chairman. That is $1,680; and you add what 1 ? 

Mr. Moore. A $1,000 man and a $1,200 man. 

Representative Allen. Do you just substitute these places, or do 
they go out entirely? Do you substitute one for the other? 

Mr. Moore. Yes. 

The Chairman. It is practically a rearrangement. You employ the 
same men? 

Mr. Moore. We employ the same men. Of course, we are paying 
these men less than they could get on the outside — less than the labor 
organizations give them, according to the new scale they are working 
under. These are very highly skilled mechanics and surely earn the 
Government more than some of our $1,200 clerks. 

The Chairman. I figure that makes a decrease of $480. 

Mr. Moore. It makes a slight decrease, I think, on the total salary. 

The Chairman. I mean it is an increase. 

Mr. Moore. Is it an increase or a decrease? 

Eepresentative Scott. It is an increase, Professor. You put on one 
$2,000 man and take off two men of $840 each, which makes about 
$320 increase. 

The Chairman. He increases it $1,200 and as I make it he takes off 
$1,680. 

Eepresentative Scott. He puts on $2,000, I think. 

Mr. Moore. Let us take the whole of them. We put on one officer 
at $3,000. You put on a skilled mechanic at $1,200 and a skilled 
mechanic at $1,000. That makes $5,200 we have added. Now, what 
do we take off? 

The Chairman. Just go over that again. The first is $3,000 for 
the assistant chief. 

Mr. Moore. The assistant chief, $3,000; 1 mechanic, at $1,200; 1 
mechanic, at $1,000. That makes $5,200. 

Eepresentative Cooney. And you have taken off $4,680? 

Mr. Moore. We take off 1 forecast official, at $2,000; the clerk, at 
$1,000 ; then 2 mechanics, at $840. That is $4,680. That leaves $520 
increase on salaries. 

Eepresentative Henry. That is your total increase ? 

Mr. Moore. Yes ; that is the total increase of salaries in Washing- 
ton. The total for the Bureau is exactly the same as last year, without 
change. 

Eepresentative Henry. You mean for the expenses of the Bureau, 
outside of salaries, is the same as last year? 

Mr. Moore. Yes. 

Eepresentative Scott. The total expenses, including salaries, are 
the same? 

Mr. Moore. The total appropriation for the Bureau, outside of 
Washington, is the same as last year. There is this little increase here 
of $520 and there is a corresponding decrease on the force outside of 
Washington of that amount, so that the total amount is exactly the 
same. 

The Chairman. We gave you last year an increase in the messen- 
gers and helpers at $480 each — three messengers at $480 each. 

Mr. Moore. They remain the same as last year. 

The Chairman. You find no chance of curtailing them? 
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Mr. Moore. Oh, no. 

The Chairman. You keep your figures in that respect just what they 
were last year? 

Mr. Moore. Yes; just the same as last year. 

The Chairman. You have no chance of cutting them off so as to 
make your total for salaries just the same as it was last year ! 

Mr. Moore. The total for salaries is the same as last year. I have not 
asked a dollar's increase on the total bill. I have rearranged it a little. 
The increase is taken off from the other fund. 

Eepresentative Allen. There is no increase in the expenses! 

Mr. Moore. None in the expenses. 

Eepresentative Scott. The grand total is the same? 

Mr. Moore. If you will allow me to make a statement there. A man 
should not extol his own virtues, and I am not doing that, but you have 
a right to know this record. In 1895 there were only 16,000 daily dis- 
tributions of the reports of the Bureau. To-day the distribution is 
193,000, either by telegraph or by mail, of the reports of the Bureau, 
reaching the commercial, marine, and agricultural interests of this 
country. Of course there has been some increase in expense during 
that time, probably $200,000. 

Eepresentative Scott. Do you mean 193,000 reports in a year? 

Mr. Moore. A day; 193,000 reports of the Weather Bureau in fore- 
casts, telegraphic or printed, are placed at 193,000 places every morning. 

Eepresentative Allen. I would like to know if you have made any 
arrangement with the Post-Office Department toward distributing these 
weather forecasts in the rural delivery routes. 

Mr. Moore. Yes; I can give you that right here in an instant. I 
have it in my mind. The Post-Office Department ou the 1st of August — 
we took that as a good day to work from — reached 1,000,000 farm- 
houses by the free rural service from 10,000 different routes. With the 
appropriations you gave us we took up that work and, as we always 
do, tried to do all that we could with what the committee gave 
us. We have begun the distribution of the daily forecast to the rural 
service. We furnish now 105,000 farmhouses (and this is included in 
the statement I just read you) each morning with the daily forecast. 
They are printed on little slips about 2 by 4 inches. We have a local 
office where the route starts from that prints the slips, or we may tele- 
graph the forecasts to the postmaster, and he is given a little printing 
outfit, and he stamps the forecasts on the slips. He stamps as man 
slips as each carrier has houses on his route. We have gone just as 
far as it is possible for us to go with our present appropriation in that 
distribution. If we were to cover the entire million houses each day 
with the forecast in the morning — and I believe these farmers would 
make more use of the forecasts than any other people in the country — 
it would amount to about 300,000,000 a year, a big proposition. We 
are getting from Eepresentatives right along letters asking that this 
forecast service be extended to routes in their districts. 

The Chairman. Would that whole expense apply to your Bureau or 
to the Post-Office Department! 

Mr. Moore. It costs the Post-Office Department nothing, because 
their men must make the trips, and they are anxious to take these fore- 
casts, because they make the carrier more popular on his route. 

The Chairman. I mean the printing of it. 

Mr. Moore. We do the printing and furnish the paper. The Weather 
Bureau furnishes all expenses so far. 

The Chairman. Do you do that with the local post-office? 
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Mr. Moore. If we have not an observatory in the town from which 
the route starts, we telegraph the postmaster and furnish him with a 
little rubber printing outfit in which he sets up the forecasts and does 
the work of stamping. 

Eepresentative Henry. Using the printed blank furnished by you? 

Mr. Moore. Yes. Take an illustration in Xew England. There we 
set up a forecast six or eight times and stereotype it. Then we put 
that plate, with the six or eight copies, on a press and we run off about 
12,000 an hour. In a short time we print the forecasts for the entire 
New England rural free-delivery service. Then we cut them apart and 
bunch them up for each man's route. The mails leaving Boston leave 
so that the forecasts, ready for distribution, reach every carrier before 
daylight — by the time he is ready to start on his route. That is all 
done by printing in Boston. 

Eepresentative Allen. Where you do not print them yourself, you 
supply to the post office the press and the blank material 1 ? 

Mr. Moore. No ; we supply to the postmaster a little rubber print- 
ing outfit. 

Representative Allen. And the material ? 

Mr. Moore. Yes. 

Eepresentative Williams. You send the slips partially printed? 

Mr. Moore. We send the slips partially printed, and they stamp 
the forecasts on the slip. 

The Chairman. How have you found postmasters in that, regard? 
Have they been willing to do that extra work? 

Mr. Moore. Yes; they have been willing to cooperate. We get 
many of our requests from the postmasters themselves. 

Representative Allen. What do you think of an appropriation to 
carry out that work? 

Mr. Moore. I have felt that this matter would rather obtrude itself 
npon the committee, and so it has, for the demand really comes more 
from our Eepresentatives than from the Bureau. I think it would be a 
wise appropriation. 

Eepresentative Williams. How much would it take? 

Mr. Moore. If we are to take up this matter at all, it should be 
taken up and the whole country treated alike. So far we have taken 
it up in certain sections and tested it, and it has become very popular. 

Eepresentative Allen. It is in my country, I know. 

Mr. Moore. We are reaching 105,000 farmhouses and we might 
reach a million. It makes the service extremely popular to the farmer. 
It would cost 8100,000 to handle these million farmhouses every day. 

The Chairman. Outside of the popularity of it, would it be useful? 

Mr. Moore. Unquestionably. It is a matter that depends entirely 
upon its utility for its popularity. 

Eepresentative Cooney. Another thing, Professor. In speaking 
about the probability of an appropriation of that kind, would now be 
the time, before you are fully aware that the postmasters throughout 
the country would cooperate with you in this matter? 

Mr. Moore. The postmasters so far have shown a disposition to 
cooperate. 

The Chairman. Would it not be absolutely voluntary on their part? 

Mr. Moore. ~So; the Post-Office orders them. 

Eepresentative Scott. Let me ask whether this appropriation you 
speak of contemplates the compensation of the postmaster or does it 
contemplate all of the work being done by your, Bureau? 

Mr. Moore. If we had this appropriation we would make less use 
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of the postmaster. For instance, at Indianapolis, which is a big rail- 
road center, we could put in a rotary press. I have a press now in my 
mind that I can buy for $600, and it runs out about 20,000 an hour. 
It is entirely rotary. There is no reverse movement in it. We would 
mail the forecasts from Indianapolis so as to reach the better part of 
Indiana and the surrounding regions without troubling the postmasters. 
It would take money to do that, though. 

The Chairman. You have a report at 8 o'clock in the morning, do 
you not? 

Mr. Moore. Tes. 

The Chairman. That is when yon issue your bulletins? 

Mr. Moore. We get our forecast out at 10 o'clock in the morning. 

The Chairman. If you get it out at 10 o'clock could it go out that 
day with the rural free delivery, which goes out, as a rule, about 10 or 
11 o'clock? 

Mr. Moore. That point I would like to make plain to the committee. 
If the carriers could always leave between 11 and 12 in the morning 
instead of at 7 in the morning, we would be able to send out to rural 
districts the very latest forecast — forecasts based on observations taken 
all over the country at 8 o'clock in the morning. A portion of the 
carriers do leave after 10 o'clock and they carry the very latest tore- 



Eepresentative Williams. Of course the carriers have to be governed 
in the time of leaving on their routes by the train times? 

Mr. Moore. Tes. 

The Chairman. If they start at 7 o'clock in the morning you can 
not send by them any forecast except that of the day preceding? 

Mr. Moore. When the carriers start early in the morning we give 
them the forecast made up at 8 o'clock the night before, not the fore- 
cast made that day. For instance, the forecast at 8 o'clock last night 
was, " Colder to-day and still colder to-morrow.' 1 Xow, that would have 
been carried by these mail routes this morning. They have been ex- 
hibiting ' ; Colder to-day and still colder to-morrow;" but if the carrier 
had had the latest forecast, at 8 o'clock this morning, it would have 
said, "Cold wave to-morrow morning," because we see by a later obser- 
vation that the temperature in this region will go down to about 12 
degrees by to-morrow morning. They do not get always the latest 
forecast by the free rural delivery service because of the carriers leav- 
ing so early in the morning. Some get the forecast twelve hours old 
when they start with it. 

Representative Henry. You can not do better than that? 

Mr. Moore. No, sir. 

Representative Henry. The people demand their letters and their 
mail service. 

Mr. Moore. Yes; and the route must be of sufficient length so that 
the carrier can start in the morning and get back in the evening. 

Eepresentative Scott. The very first ones on the routes would get 
their forecasts twelve or sixteen hours late, while the men who are last 
on the route would be twenty to twenty-four hours late? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir; where the night forecast is used. 

The Chairman. The last would not be reached until 3 or 4 o'clock 
in the afternoon? 

Mr. Moore. The forecast printed in the morning papers is based on 
observations made at 8 o'clock the night before. 

Eepresentative Henry. You have the same forecast as the morning 
paper has? 
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Mr. Moore. Yes; for to-day and to-morrow. 

Representative Henry. What I was getting at was, it would do 
comparatively little good to the farmers who were the last ones reached 
by the carriers. The carriers go over their routes in the same direc- 
tion every day, and one man may get his mail at 9 o'clock in the morning 
and another at 5 o'clock in the afternoon. 

Mr. Moore. Yes; the man profits who gets his mail early, and the 
man profits who gets his forecast early. 

Representative Williams. This ought to be done everywhere or not 
at all. 

Mr. Moore. That is true. 

Representative Williams. Down with us every plantation has a tele- 
phone station, and when they get the weather report they telephone 
their subscribers. It costs nothing to telephone, as they do not pay by 
the message, and they get it all over the county by telephone. 

A Member. In my country all the farmers take the daily papers, 
and this forecast which they would get through the medium of the 
post-office under your plan is given them in the daily papers. 

Representative Allen. In some districts I know, notably in mine, 
the farmers do not get the morning paper until the next day. In my 
country they take the daily Louisville paper and they do not get it 
until the next day, so that they are one day behind. 

The Chairman. That would be the case very often. 

Representative Williams. It really ought not to be done at all or it 
ought to be done everywhere. 

Mr. Moore. You are right about that. 

Representative Henry. What would be the cost of the service"? 

The Chairman. He said $60,000. 

Mr. Moore. I said $100,000. It would be $60,000 for the paper 
alone. 

Representative Henry. Mr. Machen tells me that before the present 
fiscal year is closed he expects to have 2,000 rural free deliveries. That 
would mean 2,000,000 deliveries. 

Mr. Moore. That is right. We estimated he would have a million 
and a half. 

Representative Scott. You mean 20,000, do you not — 20,000 rural 
delivery routes ? 

Mr. Moore. Yes; Mr. Machen expects to reach 20,000 routes. He 
knows more about his business then I do, but before I knew his opinion 
I said he would probably reach 15,000. 

Representative Henry, He is going to ask $12,000,000 appropriation 
for rural free-delivery service this year. Excuse me for interjecting 
this here, but it comes right along. Five hundred thousand dollars is 
his deficiency this year. He is going to ask twelve millions for next 
year and says he shall use it all. That means an expenditure for the 
Weather Bureau. 

Mr. Moore. To keep up with that, we need at least $100,000. If 
you start on it you should go through with it. That is all. 

Representative Henry. Just as long as this is a voluntry service 
these postmasters will volunteer to do it, but just as soon as there is an 
appropriation made by law they are going to appeal to Congres for 
compensation. 

Mr. Moore. No ; it is not voluntary. The Post-Office Department 
orders them to do it. 

Representative Henry. But they will say they have this much more 
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to do; that the Post-Office Department has ordered them to do it, and 
they do not get any extra pay. 

The Chairman. They will ask for an extra clerk in the salaried 
offices. You take a town that has three routes and that will mean $700 
or $800. 

Mr. Moore. They stamp them very rapidly. I have a little stamp 
that will stamp 1,000 in twenty minutes. They do it very rapidly; 
they work so fast that you can not see them. 

Eepresentative Allen. The same as they stamp letters when they 
receive them? 

Mr. Moore. Yes. The Secretary of Agriculture in his report this 
year suggests that this distribution be made coextensive with the free 
rural service. 

The Chairman. The Postmaster- General does, you say! 

Mr. Moore. The Secretary of Agriculture. 

The Chairman. Yes ; I know he does. Now, turn over to page 10, 
gentlemen. You will see the lump sum appropriations for this. 

Eepresentative Allen. Before we leave that, Mr. Chairman. I 
understood you to say, Professor, you are supplying how many of these 
weather forecasts* 

Mr. Moore. One hundred and five thousand daily. 

Representative Allen. About what is that costing now ? 

Mr. Moore. The paper and printing, about $6,000. 

Eepresentative Allen. To what part of the rural delivery system is 
that principally extended; where? 

Mr. Moore. New England is the most complete, because they have 
the best mail facilities from Boston. 'Ohio has a part of it and there 
is some in Iowa and nearly all other States. 

Eepresentative Henry. Is there any as far as Illinois, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Kansas? 

Mr. Moore. In Indiana they have been striving for a long time, but 
we have not done much work there yet. I can not tell you now all the 
districts that receive the forecasts. I can send you a map showing the 
routes that have been taken up. They were tentative. 

Representative Allen. Is there any direction or provision anywhere 
for you to supply these forecasts? 

Mr. M oore. There is no specific authority any more than a general 
authority that is conveyed by the law which I think gives us plenty of 
authority for it. 

Eepresentative Axlen. Have you had any other requests except in 
the New England States for the service? 

Mr. Moore. Oh, yes; we have many requests from different parts of 
the country. I suppose I have 50 letters from Eepresentatives in Con- 
gress. 

The Chairman. It is curious, but I have not had a single letter on 
that subject. 

Mr. Moore. Then, if they are not interested enough to come to this 
committee they are not as much interested as I thought they were. 

The Chairman. The post-offices get it the same day it is made, do 
they not? They get the 8 o'clock warning in every post-office where 
they have a station at all? 

Mr. Moore. Yes. 

Eepresentative Williams. Formerly the farmers came into town for 
their mail. Now they do not do that; they receive it by virtue of the 
rural free delivery, and they do not receive these forecasts. 

Mr. Moore. I find in the distribution of reports many times that 
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anything the people can get for nothing from the Government they 
will take, and they will imagine they have a great use for it; there- 
fore, we have adopted this rule: Every six months every person receiv- 
ing anything from the Weather Bureau gets a little slip saying, "Do 
you desire this report con tinuei?" We always find that some do not 
answer it, and we then leave them out. If they really want it after 
six months' trial they will answer that slip. If they do not want it 
they will simply ignore it. 

The Chairman. Now, let us get along to page 10. That is the lump- 
sum appropriation ; you make no change there. Now, at the bottom 
of page 11 : 

For the purchase of sites and the erection of not less than six buildings for use as 
Weather Bureau observatories. 

That was the item given you last year? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You did not use it, did you? 

Mr. Moore. Oh, yes; we did. 

Representative Scott. You want six more this year, do you? 

Mr. Moore. We want to continue right along on that work. 

The Chairman. What are the sites'? 

Mr. Moore. There are many places where there are no Government 
buildings and no suitable places of habitation for our observers. For 
instance, under the authority of last year's appropriation we have not 
completed the building at Modena, Utah, yet. 

The Chairman. There was some difficulty about the site there? 

Mr. Moore. Yes; but we have the difficulty about the site settled, 
and now we have not been able to get a bidder to erect a building there. 
I had to send a man there who practically camped out on the prairie; 
but we must have an observation from that point. It is the most south- 
westerly point from which we can get a telegraphic report in that great 
open arid region in Utah. We specially need a barometric observation 
from there. Then there is Winnemucca, Nev. ; Flagstaff, Ariz.; 
Phoeniz, Ariz.; Nantucket, E. I.; Pocatello, Idaho, and Kalispell, 
Mont., or Oklahoma, Ind. T., that need buildings. 

The Chairman. Have you nothing at Modena? 

Mr. Moore. We have a station there. 

The Chairman. Have you no buildings there? 

Mr. Moore. We have no buildings there. We would save money 
by erecting a little observatory. A man would live right in the observ- 
atory, and then we would always have him ou duty. . 

The Chairman. What are the other places? - 

Mr. Moore. Yellowstone Park you had in last year, but by the time 
we got ready to go ahead it was too late to build. When we got our 
plans ready and got our bids, it was getting pretty near November, 
and there was no use starting any work there; so instead we used that 
money to put a station up here in the Blue Bidge Mountains, where 
it was very important to have a station for this region of country. 

The Chairman. Whereabouts? 

Mr. Moore. About miles from Bluemont, Va., on the mountain. 

The Chairman. Have you not a station in that neighborhood at all? 

Mr. Moore. No; we never have had. In the last few years we have 
put four stations in the Blue Ridge Mountains, one at Asheville, N. C, 
one at Wytheville, Va., one at Blkins, W. Va., and one near Blue- 
mont, Va. 

The Chairman. All at the top of the Alleghanies? 

Mr. Moore: Yes; running from here clear down into North Caro- 
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Una. Before that there were no stations on this broad range of moun- 
tains at all, and it was very important for the forecast work of the 
middle Atlantic coast to have them. We found near Bluemontan 1800- 
foot elevation and we had to build our own observatory there. 

The Chairman. What is this sixth one? 

Mr. Moore. Kalispell, Mont. — either there or at Oklahoma City. 
We can rent quarters, of course, in Oklahoma City; but the city is small, 
and if we put our observatory there now for six or seven thousand dollars 
we could get a good building which would last us for all time to come. 
As that city grows, in ten years from now we will be paying probably 
one-sixth of that in Tent per annum : so, iu such cities it is best to estab- 
lish our little observatories early. 

Representative Scott. I was going to ask whether you could not 
use the public building at Oklahoma City. 

The Chairman. Have they one there? 

Mr. Moore. I do not know whether they have or not. 

Bepresentative Scott. It is a town of 18,000 people. They ought 
to have. 

The Chairman. At the end of that paragraph you have a new 
provision : 

Provided, That if any of the money for these several buildings remains unexpended 
for the special purposes for which it is appropriated, so much of it as is necessary 
may be expended for the repair, improvement, and equipment of any other build- 
ings owned by the Government and occupied by the Weather Bureau. 

Mr. Moore. You see, we own 17 buildings now, and if we do not 
from this building fund provide for keeping them in repair then we 
must ask for a separate appropriation for that purpose. I will say this, 
Mr. Chairman : In that appropriation of $50,000 last year and the year 
before — this is the second time you have given this appropriation of 
$50,000 

The Chairman. Yes ; I know it is. 

Mr. Moore. In the first one, my recollection is that we turned back 
into the Treasury 81,700; that is, we completed our buildings, and 
while we had authority to spend that 

The Chairman. I think those buildings were specifically named in 
the bill, were they not? ' 

Mr. Moore. Yes; specifically named in the bill. We turned v back 
of that appropriation $1,700 because we had completed our work; and 
while the authority was ample so that we could have gone on and 
spent that for equipment and almost anything that we wanted around 
the premises, we put back that which was not needed. 

Bepresentative Cooney. This time you regret having done that? 

Mr. Moore. Xo; I do not. I do not think you can draw that con- 
clusion. 

Representative Cooney. Just from the proviso here. 

Mr. Moore. We had the same authority under that bill that we have 
here. We had the same authority in this way : Under " supplies and 
equipment 7 ' we could have spent all of it. There is no limit to expenses, 
I mean, if you have that authority in a bill. We tried to expend that 
money economically and with good judgment. That is the point I wish 
to make. If you give us money, we will not spend it unless we can 
make good use of it. If we find that we can save some of it, we put it 
back into the Treasury. 

The Chairman. On page 12 you have a practically new item : 

For the purchase and construction of a cable and land lines between Block Island 
and Narragansett Pier, R. I., including labor and all necessary material and 
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supplies, and for the purchase of sites and the erection of buildings at the terminal 
places, plans and specifications of the same to be prepared and approved by the 
Secretary of Agriculture and work done under the supervision of the Chief of the 
Weather Bureau, including the purchase of instruments, furniture, supplies, flag- 
staffs, and storm-warning towers to properly equip these stations. 

Mr. Moore. Yes; we have one cable there to-day. 

Eepresentative Cooney. What is the distance between Block Island 
and Narragansett Pier? I want to get an idea of the distance. 

Mr. Moore. I can not give it to you exactly. I think it is about 30 
miles. 

The Chairman. What have you there now, Professor? 

Mr. Moore. We have a cable over there, and it is quite an important 
place. It is an observation station and a storm-warning station. 

The Chairman. What is the matter with the present cable? 

Mr. Moore. The present cable is all right, except that it is a hard 
coast upon which to maintain a cable. The cable breaks every little 
while and the whole island is cut off without any communication. 

The Chairman. How many miles across is it? 

Mr. Moore. I do not remember exactly, but my recollection is that 
it is 30 miles. During the time of the war appropriation was made by 
some other committee to build a cable over there, and it was built there 
for the Signal Corps. Last year that cable was turned over to us at the 
request of Senator Wetmore and Senator Aldrich, so that we might 
have a second cable. The War Department purposed to sell it at auc- 
tion. Instead of that it was turned over to us, so that we might have 
a second cable to keep open communication when the first one is broken. 
There is often a break. We have never had a year yet when there was 
not a break some time during the year and communication cut off. 

Eepresentative Williams. Could not that be replaced by wireless 
telegraphy? 

Mr. Moore. Yes; if wireless telegraphy could be made to work; 
but I do not know of any place where wireless telegraphy is reliably 
working. So this cable was turned over to us, and we attempted to 
put it in repair. We attempted to relay it, but found it was so cor- 
roded and rotten that it went to pieces. The people there are petition- 
ing to have constructed a second cable, so that they should not every 
little while be cut off from communication with the outside world. 

The Chairman. It seems to be a living issue in Bhode Island. 

Mr. Moore. It is a living issue. 

Eepresentative Scott. If it is a very strong pressure for it, is it not 
a commercial proposition? 

Mr. Moore. No ; wherever there is enough business to keep open the 
communication the year round we get out of the telegraph rjusiness. 
For instance, over at Marthas Vineyard we recently sold our cable 
and lines, because I could tell from our receipts that there was enough 
business to justify private people in going into the business; so we put 
the cable up at auction and sold it. At the present time there is not 
much business from the main line to Block Island except for three 
months in the year; then it is lucrative. There is a good deal of busi- 
ness there during those three months. During the rest of the nine 
months commercial companies would probably shut up their offices. 

Eepresentative Scott. You take commercial messages, do you? 

Mr. Moore. Oh, yes. 

Eepresentative Scott. And handle them at the usual rates? 

Mr. Mooee. Yes; we take commercial messages at or a little under 
the usual rate. We have a conservative rate. We will just about 
equal the Western Union charges here on the mainland. If a private 
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company owned the only cable to the island they probably would put 
up a high tariff. 

Representative Scott. The funds you receive from this toll go into 
the Treasury? 

Mr. Moore. They go into the Treasury. 

Representative Haugen. What relation do the expenditures bear to 
the investment, do you think ? 

Mr. Moore. You see, the telegraphic receipts would not maintain 
the whole Weather Bureau station there, because the Weather Bureau 
station is maintained not for telegraphic purposes alone. It is main- 
tained for meteorological" purposes and storm- warning purposes. The 
telegraph receipts would not support the station, except possibly at 
Marthas Vineyard. There the receipts were sufficient, so we put up 
the line at auction and sold it, under a general policy to go out of busi- 
ness whenever there is enough business to maintain communication. 

Representative Haugen. Did you reserve the right to send Govern- 
ment messages ? 

Mr. Moore. What do you mean by that? 

Representative Hat/gen. Free of charge, I mean, in making that 
sale? 

Mr. Moore. No. 

Representative Haugen. Then the Government pays for its telegraph 
service f 

Mr. Moore. I thiuk we pay them a toll of ~> cents a message coming 
over their part of the line. I think we do. But we own the line from 
Marthas Vineyard on to Nantucket, and we take business there; and 
this very same line that we pay for sending our messages from Nan- 
tucket to the main line we make pay us for business that we turn over 
to them that comes from farther out in the ocean, so that the Govern- 
ment does not lose anything on it. This cable to Block Island is one 
in which the people of New England are very much interested, and if 
we are to keep open permanent communications we need the cable. 

Representative Scott. What business do they do on that island, 
Professor? 

Mr. Moore. Block Island ? 

Representative Scott. Yes. 

The Chairman. It is principally a summer resort. 

Mr. Moore. In summer it is a great summer resort, with boarding 
houses and hotels. 

The Chairman. That is the chief business, I think. 

Mr. Moore. Yes. In the summer they clamor for communication. 

Representative Henry. They catch the best codfish that are caught 
on tne New England coast. 

Representative Scott. Where did you spend the 840,000 last year? 

Mr. Moore. We are spending that now for a cable to connect the 
Farallones with San Francisco. It will be delivered by the 1st of Feb- 
ruary under the contract we have now made.. The building on the Far- 
allones Island, according to a report I have just received, is complete 
and has been turned over to us by the contractor and accepted by our 
inspectors; and the cable to connect the Farallones with the Golden 
Gate will be delivered by February 1. We have let the contract for it. 

The Chairman. You have given up all idea of wireless telegraphy? 

Mr. Moore. Not all idea. 

The Chairman. I mean at that point? 

Mr. Moore. There is no system of wireless telegraphy to-day that 
has much commercial value, because of certain defects. We still have 
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three men working on a wireless system down on the North Carolina 
coast. 

Representative Scott. Senator Burton told me he found a wireless 
system connecting the islands in Hawaii that had been a commercial 
proposition and a paying investment for many years. 

Mr. Moore. I fear he is mistaken about it. 

Representative Scott. He said it had been for years. 

Mr. Moore. I heard that they purchased an outfit and made a pay- 
ment down, and that it was so unsuccessful that they never completed 
their payments. I fear the Senator has been misinformed. 

Representative Scott. He spoke of the matter as if of his personal 
knowledge. 

Representative Henry. Two years ago you remarked here, Professor, 
if I recollect aright, that you were already communicating down on the 
North Cai'olina coast 400 miles. 

Mr. Moore. Not 400 miles ; 50. 

Representative Henry. And hoping to make it 400. 

Mr. Moore. That is right. 

Representative Henry. So as to communicate with vessels out at 
sea? 

Mr. Moore. Yes. 

The Chairman. You never spoke, to my recollection, with much 
faith in the thing? 

Mr. Moore. No. 

The Chairman. You were always doubtful about it, but had slight 
hopes ? 

Mr. Moore. I thought we ought to experiment, for this reason: 
There were very glowing accounts made by representatives of differ- 
ent systems, and the people seemed to believe there were half a dozen 
systems that could send messages correctly, and with a high degree of 
accuracy. If so, the Weather Bureau could make a wonderful use of 
it, and it was essential, if that were true, that we devise a system of 
our own, or at least be abreast of experiments and know what the oth- 
ers were doing. It was with that in view that we took up the work. 
We have prosecuted a thorough investigation into wireless telegraphy; 
and while our information has been negative, we have beeu able to say 
to our people, I think, that which has saved probably millions to indi- 
vidual investors. We have been able to say to them that in our opin- 
ion there was no system of wireless telegraphy that possessed any 
great commercial value. 

The Chairman. In other words, you have killed stock-jobbing 
operations? 

Mr. Moore. We have at least retarded stock-jobbing operations. 
Where we are building this cable over to the Farallones we can put in 
wireless telegraphy and we can send messages, but we can not send 
messages as quickly nor as accurately as we can by the cable. We 
can not keep open continuous communication, because the apparatus 
gets out of order every little while, and therefore, for every place 
where permanent communication is desired, the cable is better. 

The Chairman. And more reliable? 

Mr. Moore. It is more reliable. Even if you send messages clear 
across the ocean, I am of the opinion that the cable will still be the 
more efficient means of communication. 

Representative Scott. Do atmospheric conditions have much to do 
with the successful operation of the work ? 

Mr. Moore. Entirely so. At one time last April we thought we had 
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successfully solved the problem of a positive receiver. We made a 
receiver with which we could send messages for 50 miles just as quickly 
and accurately as you could send by telegraph. We thought we had 
solved the whole difficulty. That receiver was predicated upon a little 
aluminum loop an eighth of an inch long and a thousandth of an inch 
in diameter. You could not see it, of course. We got our record not 
by the imperfect break of the coherer that had been in use theretofore, 
but by the change in the thermal conditions of that little piece of metal 
as the electric waves ran down the vertical wire into the receiver. It 
worked very nicely until along about the latter part of May or the first 
of June. As soon as heat rendered the atmospheric conditions unstable, 
and the potential between some point in the earth and another in the 
air changed, that little loop would burn out nearly as fast as we could 
connect it with the vertical wire. On a day like this our receiver would 
work very nicely and you might think the whole difficulty had been 
solved; but in sending communications commercially, you can not wait 
for the atmosphere to be just right in order to send messages. You must 
send them every day. That is why I say the cable must still be used. 

The Chairman. Professor, turning back to your salary list, I think 
you employed 24 messengers there, 3 at S720, 5 at $660, 8 at 8600, 3 at 
$480, and 5 at $450 each? 

Mr. Moore. Yes; you increased it last year 3. 

The Chairman. Are those some of the boy messengers you send 
around the city here with those cards? 

Mr. Moore. Yes. If we do not employ messengers, we must use 
clerks. 

The Chairman. On page 12, in your lump-sum appropriation, I see 
you employ quite a lot of messengers? 

Mr. Moore. That is, outside of Washington? 

The Chairman. No; inside of Washington ; in a note there on page 
12. Do you need as many messengers as that? 

Mr. Moore. I certainly do; either messengers or some other 
employees. 

The Chairman. Are they actually messengers? 

Mr. Moore. They are actually messengers or laborers, every one of 
them. 

The Chairman. Are they colored men mostly, or white men ? 

Mr. Moore. They are, I think, about equally divided. 

The Chairman. You have 26 or 27 messengers in there. 

Mr. Moors. I know that, sir. They are all necessary. All those 
men go into the mailing room when we come to mail our bulletins and 
reports. We can put on 30 or 40 men simply mailing our reports on cer- 
tain days, and we have two wagons hauling to the post-office, back and 
forth. 

The Chairman. I suppose your drivers are classed in those laborers? 

Mr. Moore. Yes ; two laborers are drivers, and one man in charge 
of the stable is a skilled artisan. 

The Chairman. You ought to call him a skilled hostler. How much 
does he get? 

Mr. Moore. He gets $70 a month. He is a skilled artisan. 

The Chairman. For stable work ? 

Mr. Moore. No ; he has charge of the horses and wagons. Bear in 
mind, we run three wagons there. 

Eepresentative Allen. What do you mean by skilled artisan? 
Does he do the smithing work necessary to be done? 

Mr. Moore. No ; he is skilled in the handling of horses and the care 
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of the stable. I know few places where you need more skill than you 
do right there. 

The Chairman. How many horses have you? 

Mr. Moore. Five. I use two for my carriages and three for the 
wagons on the street. 

The Chairman. How many men do you employ in the stable? 

Mr. Moore. Four. 

The Chairman. You have three drivers, do you, or four drivers ? 

Mr. Moore. ~So ; we have three drivers. 

The Chairman. Do you employ any men in the stable besides the 
drivers ? 

Mr. Moore. We have four men working in the stable, because often 
there are two wagons and the carriage out. 

The Chairman. How many men are there in the stable altogether? 

Mr. Moore. I often keep two men busy myself. 

The Chairman. Are there five working in the stable entirely? 

Mr. Moore. There are four, you may say, coufined to that stable and 
to the driving of those horses and those wagons entirely, possibly some- 
times five. 1 often use two men myself during a day and night. My 
business runs until near midnight, and it runs every Sunday. 

Representative Allen. Do you alternate them, or use them both at 
the same time? 

Mr. Moore. If I keep a man out until midnight, that man will not 
come on duty again until 10 or 11 o'clock in the morning. Then I start 
another man on duty and keep him on duty until I get through with 
him. 

The Chairman. Here is a climatologist, at $1,800 a year. 

Mr. Moore. That is Dr. Phillips. He has charge of our library also, 
and he is our supervising examiner. He prepares all the questions and 
conducts all the examinations for the weather service. We require a 
very rigid system of examinations in passing from one grade to another 
in the Weather Bureau. 

The Chairman. Is he a permanent employee? 

Mr. Moore. Oh, yes; he is a permanent employee. 

The Chairman. Why do you not put him on the salary list? 

Mr. Moore. We can do it. We can cut out all these people and put 
them in statutory places if you want that. 

The Chairman. Some of them are perhaps in a way temporary and 
others are permanent. I think the committee would like to have on 
the statutory roll all the men who are absolutely permanent. 

Mr. Moore. There are no temporary people there. All of them are 
permanent and have been there for years. You see they are engaged 
in climatological investigations. 

The Chairman. Yes ; I see that. 

Representative Williams. You put them under civil service the 
minute you put them on the statutory roll. 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

Eepresentative Williams. I do not see what a driver of a wagon 
wants to be under the civil service for. 

Mr. Moore. Our drivers are not — I take that back. Every man 
there is practically under the same as civil-service rules. I can not 
have a man driving my own carriage unless I draw him off from the 
eligible list. 

The Chairman. Why should not these people be put on the statutory 
roll and the amount of their salaries deducted from the lump-sum roll? 

Mr. Moore. There is no reason why they should not, Mr. Chairman. 

agr 2* 
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The Chairman. I think it is the wish of the committee to reduce 
that lnmp sum to the minimum. 

Mr. Moore. If you would allow me, I would take lny bill aud sim- 
plify it and draw it down to one-half of the present phraseology. I 
could put everything in Washington and a good portion of that out- 
side in the statutory form, and at least all in Washington; but I would 
have to completely destroy the old bill and rewrite a bill. This is a 
patchwork. 

The Chairman. It has beeu added to and added to. 

Mr. Moore. It has been added to and added to. It is like an old 
roof. It has been patched and repatched until there is nothing of the 
old roof left. 

The Chairman. Still you have not lately changed the phraseology 
very much. 

Mr. Moore. No; these were things that were added last year. There 
is not a thiDg changed in that, except those two mechanics and the 
assistant chief, in the way of salaries. 

The Chairman. For instance, on page 12, that list of persons 
employed under the lump sum roll. You can take a copy of the bill, if 
you want to, for your reference.; and suppose you give the committee- 

Mr. Moore. You wish me to cut them out of the lump sum and put 
them in statutory places'? 

The Chairman. All you think necessary. 

Mr. Moore. They are all necessary. 

The Chairman. Perhaps some of the laborers and the lower order 
of employees would not be necessarily permanent. You might keep some 
of those in the lump sum, but all of your permanent employees from the 
lump sum of the higher grades you had better put on the statutory roll. 
You might want to drop out some of the others, or change them. 

Mr. Moore. What is it you say you want me to do? 

The Chairman. Just give us a list of those you think ought to go on 
the statutory roll as permanent employees. 

Mr. Moore. And then cut that amount out of the lump-sum 
appropriation ? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Moore. There is no reason why that should not be done. It would 
show clearer before the committee each time. 

The Chairman. Oh, yes; a good deal. The lump sum, you know, 
was started as a temporary thing. The people employed under the lump- 
sum appropriation were considered temporary employees, but most of 
them have grown to be permanent employees with the growth of the 
Department. 

Mr. Moore. Yes. I think the greatest number that we have had in 
recent years was somewhere from 15 to 18 people in the Weather Bureau 
outside of the civil service. 

Representative Cooney. Let me ask this for information: What is the 
difference between those on the statutory roll and those who are pro- 
vided for on page 3? 

Mr. Moore. Those that are statutory are places made by law. The 
others are places made by the Secretary of Agriculture as he deems 
the necessities of the service demand. As I say, the employees under 
the lump-sum appropriation have generally been considered temporary 
employees to meet certain emergencies, but most of them have grown 
to be permanent with the growth of the Department. 

Representative Williams. Congress will not know how much is 
salary and how much is not if it is under a lump sum. 
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Mr. Moore. Uur salaries outside of Washington, with very slight 
exceptions, are all in a lump sum. We separate that which we will 
spend for telegraphing and supplies in one sum. You give us $429,500 
for salaries outside of Washington. That roll could be made into 
statutory places and we would have no objection to its being done, 
but it would cost the Government, I am satisfied, more money to make 
them statutory places. If you stop to think, we have no power to 
appoint anybody there. There is no incentive for us to employ anybody 
there unless we need them. 

We can not dictate or control the appointmentof anyone except to take 
one of three names from the head of the eligible list. We always take 
them from the top down, unless there is some objection to a man. On that 
lump-sum roll I think I can show you that we employ the force more 
economically. We can change the salary at will by my recommenda- 
tion to the Secretary. I will give you an illustration. Ordinarily the 
first assistant at Vicksbnrg, at Charleston, at Little Bock would get 
$1,200. The men in charge get $1,500 at those places. Bur, two of the 
assistants only get $1,000 and the other $840. Why? Because, although 
they are men of ability and have passed our educational tests, they 
have not been in our service long enough, we believe, to entitle them 
to get $1,200 a year. With us a man serves on an average over six 
years before he gets to $100 a month. If the places were statutory, the 
moment we assign a man as first assistant in one of those places we 
must give him the $1,200. We exact a great deal from our people under 
this lump-sum roll for a very small salary, and even though the man 
has the capacity and the ability and be selected because of his fitness, 
we still expect that he will give a considerable service to the Govern- 
ment before he receives $100 a month. If these places were statutory 
we would have to give him promotion the instant we put him in the . 
place. 

Eepresentative Scott. I think that is a very important point. 

Mr. Moore. I say we have no objection to making those statutory. 
The other side of that question is this : If the authority the committee 
gives to the head of the Bureau and to the Secretary to regulate sala- 
ries on i he lump-sum roll is not used with fair discretion, we can pay 
any salary we choose. You simply leave it open to us to pay a man 
anything we want to pay him under that lump-sum roll. We can give 
him $2,000 as well as $840. You do not put any restrictions on us. 
But we do not do it, and our salary roll is adjusted fairly and econom- 
ically for each station. I can show it to you in a minute. I think we 
get a more economical handling of the money in the lump-sum form for 
the service outside of Washington than by making the places statutory. 
For instance, our messengers: We start them at $30 a month. If they 
do well, we give them $40 a month at the end of two years. We expect 
them to work for $30 or $40 per month because they have opportunities 
to study that they could get in few other Government institutions. 
There are text-books that will teach them along scientific lines, and 
they may gain final employment in the Weather Bureau as observers 
if there is energy in them. The official in charge will hear them recite. 
For the opportunities that the Government gives them we expect them 
to work for a modest salary. If they are competent to go beyond $40 
they can do so. The way is open to them ; but the discipline is strict 
and the competition close, and there are no favorites. 

Eepresentative Cooney. That is the proper way, too, I think. 

Mr. Moore. If we make those positions statutory we would probably 
have to pay at least $50 a month for each messenger. 
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Representative Scott. And pay everybody the same price. 

Mr. Moore. Yes. I say I liave no objection to drawing that schedule 
off and making them statutory places, not a particle; but I think you 
will get a littlebetter administration if yon leave it to our discretion in 
adjusting the salaries. I wish you would come and look into just what 
we are paying on the different stations. 

The Chairman. I only had reference to this note on page 12; these 
are employed in the city of Washington. 

Mr. Moore. There is never any change in that. The same rule does 
not apply here that applies there. 

The Chairman. I do not care about your putting your laborers and 
messengers and the cheaper kinds of employees on the statutory roll 
particularly, but I think those climatologists, and men of that char- 
acter, had better go on the permanent statutory list if you need them 
at all times. 

Mr. Moore. Yes; those are permanent employees. 

The Chairman. You say "two assistant foremen of divisions, at 
$1,600." That is in your printing office, is it ? 

Mr. Moore. Yes; one in the pressroom and the other is foreman of 
the composing room. Then there is a chief of division in charge of 
that, at $2,000. 

The Chairman. Where is he, on the statutory roll ? 

Mr. Moore. No; he is on the printing-office roll. Do you not find 
him in there 1 ? He should be there. 

The Chairman. Two assistant foremen of division, Sl,60O; 1 lithog- 
rapher; 3 lithographers: 1 skilled artisan; I general mechanic; 9 
folders and feeders, and 1 laborer. No; he is not there. 

Mr. Moore. It is an omission,' then, because surely he is in there. 

The Chairman. On the lump-sum roll or the statutory roll? 

Mr. Moore. He is in the lump sum. For instance, your appropria- 
tion outside of Washington says, 'and to include the expense for the 
maintenance of a printing office in Washington and pay of assistants, 
printers," and so on. 

The Chairman. That is right. 

Mr. Moore. Then we set aside a certain portion of that sum to main- 
tain our printing establishment, and from that these people are paid 
here on the printing-office roll in Washington, and the chief of that divi- 
sion, my recollection is, is paid from that lump-sum roll. I do not think 
he is a statutory man. 

The Chairman. I do not see any such man on the statutory roll. 

Mr. Moore. There are three statutory chiefs of division, and we have 
four of them there. This man is the fourth one, and he is paid from the 
lump-sum appropriation for the division he presides over. If he is not 
in there, it is an omission. 

The Chairman. You can rearrange your statutory roll and put all 
those men who are permanently employed on your temporary roll into 
the statutory roll. As I say, I am not particular personally about some 
of those smaller places, because they are not all permanent really. 
* Mr. Moore. For instance, I will give you an illustration in our fuel, 
lights, and repair. That roll is an elastic roll. Sometimes we have to 
put on extra force for sometimes only thirty days, when we are doing 
extra work around there. They are put on and put off, but very little 
of that occurs. Then it is usually paid from that roll. 

The Chairman. You arrange that, will you, and send it to us? 

Mr. Moore. Yes; I would have done that before, but I thought: If 
I do that, it will break up the whole sequence of the appropriation bill. 
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Everybody will think there is a nigger in that woodpile somewhere, 
and it will be hard to explain it all. 

The Chairman. No; the committee will simply report to the House 
that the statutory roll has been increased by transfer from the lump- 
sum roll and the lurap-sum roll reduced accordingly. That is easily 
explained to the House. We have done it on a good many occasions 
already. 

Mr. Moore. I can do that very easily and bring it back to you to- 
morrow. 

The Chairman. Just take the high -class men particularly, leaving a 
few of those messengers and the lower salaried class of people on your 
lump-sum roll, because they can not all be permanent. 

Mr. Moore. That will leave a little chance to expand. 

The Chairman. Conditions may change, so that you do not need 
them all. 

Representative Cooney. I am not acquainted with the business of 
the medical climatologists. What is it! 

Mr. Moore. It is the study of the relation of climate to disease. 

The Chairman. Do you think that is well within the sphere of your 
Bureau 1 ? 

. Mr. Moore. Unquestionably; and I will tell you why. I get many 
letters in regard to the therapeutic conditions of air, and it is one of 
the most important we know in the curing of disease. So it is highly 
essentia] that we should know much about the curative condition of air, 
and be able to advise people and give correct information against these 
sanitaria that are all the time springing up and claiming that they have 
the greatest climate in the world and sending out glowing advertise- 
ments in which they make gross misrepresentations. So we have this 
man and two or three employees who keep track of that work and of the 
correspondence. My correspondence is considerable on that subject, 
and I refer it to this man. I need to keep abreast with that kind of 
work. 

Representative Scott. What does he do? Does he send out for sam- 
ples of air to Kansas, for example? 

Mr. Moore. In the first place, lie is a graduate physician, a lecturer 
in the Georgetown College. He is a very bright man. 

The Chairman. Does he draw a salary from Georgetown College? 

Mr. Moore. I think he gets $500 a year for lecturing at night up in 
the Georgetown College. 

Representative Williams. I do not understand that. Is that to 
advise people about the healthfulness of climates? 

Mr. Moore. It is to advise them ; yes, sir. It is to discuss the whole 
problem of the relation of climate to disease, so far as we know about it. 
This does not take all his time. This man also takes charge of our 
library. We have no librarian here, and we have 15,000 publications 
on climatology and meteorology alone. 

The Chairman. It is purely a technical library? 

Mr. Moore. It is purely a technical library. There is nothing else 
in it. I had it all cleaned out and the surplus sent up t*> the Capitol or 
down to the Department, I do not remember which. That man cares 
for our library. He is a very bright, smart fellow. He conducts all of 
our examinations for promotion in our service. Officials are compelled 
to qualify for the different grades and pass an examination on such sub- 
jects as we believe they ought to be familiar with. This man conducts 
all those examinations. He gives about one-quarter of his time, prob- 
ably, to this climatological work — not over that. The rest is given to 
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conducting examinations and takiDg charge of the library ; but his func- 
tion in that regard is important. 

Eepresentative Williams. It is not what he is paid, but it is this: 
If the Weather Bureau is going to take this first step in the arena of 
medicine there is no telling where it will go. It is like the fellow who 
did not want any more land except what adjoined his. The more he 
bought the more adjoined his. There is no telling where it will stop. 

Mr. Moore. No; it has been that way for years. 

Eepresentative Williams. Our sole business is to protect people 
against changes of climate. We have nothing to do with the other 
part of it. 

Mr. Moore. Our climatological data enters not only into the study 
of matters affecting the health of the people but into the commerce and 
industry of the country, and this is one of the ways of making the data 
useful. We keep 25 men every day getting up the answers which show 
the data that is useful. That is one of our great functions, to advise 
our people and to make this data of the most use to them. We must 
answer these inquiries. They come from all over the United States. 
I alone can not answer them. I must have competent assistance in 
order to answer them. 

Representative Williams. They have noright to ask those questions.. 
It is not within your sphere. 

Eepresentative Coonet. How long has this information been con- 
tinued by the Bureau, Professor 1 ? 

Mr. Moore. It was started before I came there. When I first came 
there they had just begun the publication, under. the charge of this man, 
with quite a large working force, of a book about that size [exhibiting], 
in which they issued the contemporaneous meteorological conditions 
that went with increase and decrease in morbidity and mortality. He 
charted the humidity and the ranges of temperature with morbidity 
and mortality. He collected these health records from all over the 
United States wherever they could get them and charted them with the 
meteorological conditions. That was continued for a year, and I recom 
mended that it be discontinued. We could not make very much out of it. 
It seemed to me that it appertained to the Marine-Hospital Service, if 
anybody conducted the investigation, so I recommended to the Secre- 
tary that it be discontinued. It was discontinued. We cut out $13,000 
in statutory places the next year after this work was discontinued. The 
only thing that was left was a man or two to answer inquiries along 
that line. 

Eepresentative Scott. Do you get inquiries from men in New York, 
for example, who want to know if their health will be improved by 
removing to Kansas or Arizona? 

Mr. Moore. No; in order to do that we would have to diagnose each 
case, and we can not do that without going into the history of each indi- 
vidual. 

Eepresentative Scott. I want to know something of the inquiries 
which you say this man answers. 

Mr. Moore. We do not attempt to diagnose for a particular case, but 
we diagnose for general cases. 

Representative Williams. If a man would write you a letter of this 
sort, for example, " Is the climate of such and such a place in western 
Texas good for consumptives'?" Would you answer that 1 ? 

Mr. Moore. We would answer it favorably. 

Eepresentative Scott. Do you get any such letters as that! That is 
what I mean. 
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Mr. Moore. Yes; hundreds of them. 

Representative Williams. I think clearly that is none of our busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Moore. But I get the letters and must answer them. 

Representative Williams. No; you say, "Yours of such and such a 
date received. I am not a medical faculty," and send it back. Any 
common clerk could do that, you know. 

Mr. Moore. Yes; but a man engaged in manufacturing glue, for 
instance, writes to us to know what the humidity and the thermal and 
other conditions are that are most favorable to his business. He gives 
some of the details of his business and wants to know how we can make 
our information valuable to him. Shall we answer that we are not 
manufacturers of glue, or shall we give him the best information we 
can? 

Representative Williams. I would write back to him: "Our busi- 
ness is to furnish the humidity and the climatological information con- 
cerning any place in the world you want to know about, but not to tell 
you what it is good for after we furnish it." I do not think we have 
anything to do with a man's glue business at all. 

Mr. Moore. That is for you to determine. Whatever this committee 
says I will do. If this committee says I am not to answer such inqui- 
ries, I will follow its directions. 

Representative Ooonet. Aside from being librarian, general exam- 
iner, etc., and answering these letters, is there any other business that 
is absolutely necessary in the line of your Bureau for which you should 
retain this man. 

Mr. Moore. He has attended two of the climatological conventions 
held in the United States by tho medical fraternity. He has gone 
before them and read papers, indicating how they can continue their 
studies beneficially, each one to his practice, each one with a general 
knowledge of climatology as it applies to his medical profession. We 
do more in advising physicians than advising patients, telling them 
how they can use this data and apply it to their practice. 

Representative Williams. But this is the point, Professor. Do not 
misunderstand me. I am not criticising you for having done it. 

Mr. Moore. I understand that. 

Representative Williams. The idea I want to express is this : The 
science of meteorology, of forecasting, is a big enough job for anyone 
in the world. It is not even yet a science; and if you can perfect it, 
and can do the best that knowledge now enables you to do, and dis- 
cover new methods of doing more, you have all the work the Weather 
Bureau can possibly attend to, and all we contemplate for it, it seems 
to me. 

Mr. Moore. That is all right, sir. Whatever limitation the com- 
mittee wishes to put on it will be acceptable to me. 

Representative Williams. I think that will enable you to do your 
work much better, because your attention will not be distracted by 
things on the outside. 

Mr. Moore. That is for you to decide, not for me. 

The Chairman. That gentleman was employed under a lump sum, 
as a climatologist, and he never came under our observation. That is 
an example of why we asked for this thing. 

Representative Williams. We can discuss all that later. 

The Chairman. Is he worth his salary, outside of his medical ability, 
Professor 1 

Mr. Moore. That is for you gentlemen to decide. There is nobody 
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around the Bureau who is not worth his salary to-day. If there is a 
man who is not worth his salary, I should have recommended his 
dismissal long ago. 

Kepresentative Williams. He is worth his salary as long as he is 
going to do this work. There is no question about that; but the ques- 
tion here is, What other work outside of this specialty does he do that 
makes it worth while to keep him * 

.Representative Cooney. I have no doubt the Professor makes a very 
valuable man to the Bureau. My chief inquiry is as to what he does 
in the medical part of his science. 

Mr. Moore. 1 think, probably, I have misled you a little there. His 
function it not so much to advise patients as it is to advise physicians 
how to use our data in their practice. That is a part of his function. 
I suppose that I might have had a chief examiner, a librarian, a clima- 
tologist, and so on, because I believe either one of those functions is 
nearly enough to employ the time of one man. We work this man 
pretty hard. We make him perform all three duties. 

Representative Scott. I will tell you what I think would enlighten 
the committee more than half an hour of talk. That would be a sample 
letter of inquiry and a sample reply, giving the medical direction of 
this man's work, if you could send that to the committee. 

Mr. Moore. What will be better, I will send down the man's entire 
copy letter book, so that yon can see what he is doing. 

Representative Scott. I confess I have a little curiosity to look it 
over. 

The Chairman. I think that is all, Professor. 
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The Chairman. Professor, why do yon need another clerk of class 
4 — that high-priced clerk of $1,800? 

Mr. Galloway. That is not really a new clerk; that is, it is a new 
clerk in this respect, $200 is added there to pay auother clerk who is 
getting $1,600, transferred to the statutory roll. This clerk that is put 
down at $1,800 is now paid $1,600. 

The Chairman. What is the character of his duty! 

Mr. Galloway. The clerk has general charge of all the correspond- 
ence that comes into the pathological office. She looks after all the 
requisitions. She is a typewriter and stenographer and general utility 
clerk, acting as chief clerk of that particular office. 

The Chairman. How long has she been drawing $1,600! 

Mr. Galloway. She has been drawing $1,600 one year. 

The CHAIR3IAN. She was paid formerly under the pathological and 
physiological investigation! 

Mr. Galloway. Yes ; and she is paid there now. 

Representative Williams. That ought to be marked $200 iucrease. 
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The Chairman. It is, and transferred from the lump sum, but at a 
larger figure. 

Mr. Galloway. It is an incrense of a clerk so far as the list of clerks 
is concerned. 

The Chairman. On page 14 you will see the note. She is not men- 
tioned in that list there at all. I mean in the little note at the end of 
the pathological and physiological investigation. I do not see her 
mentioned in that. 

Representative Scott. Did you not say she has been taken out of 
that? 

The Chairman. She is paid from the lump sum now. That is what 
those notes are for — those who are paid under the lump sum at the end 
of this fiscal year, not what it is proposed to take out of it. 

Mr. Woods. She has been taken out of the lump sum and transferred 
to a $1,000 position under the statutory fund at the present time, so 
that has been taken off'. 

The Chairman, it was taken out last year? 

Mr. Woods. It was taken out last year. 

The Chairman. Then it is in the nature of an appropriation ? 

Mr. Galloway. It is not in the lump sum now, is it? 

Mr. Woods. It is not in the lump sum now. 

Mr. Galloway. Then I was mistaken in that, Mr. Chairman. 

Thje Chairman. She is among those clerks of class 3 on page 5, right 
below that. 

Mr. Galloway. Yes ; four clerks of class 3. 

The Chairman. There are four * 1,000 clerks there? 

Mr. Galloway. Yes; she is one of those. 

The Chairman. You do not reduce that; you simply establish a new 
office and promote her to the new office? 

Mr. Woods. That is the case, as I understand it. 

Eepresentative Scott. It is the addition of a new clerk. 

The Chairman. She was not paid out of the lump sum then? 

Mr. Galloway. Not this year. That transfer was made last year. 

Eepresentative Williams. This is an increase of a clerk out and out, 
then? 

Mr. Galloway. It is an increase of a clerk. 

Eepresentative Scott. As well as an increase in salary? 

The Chairman. As appears on the bill, it is an addition of an $1,800 
clerk. 

Mr. Galloway. Our work is increasing. What we would do in that 
case in all probability would be to take one of the $l,fi()0 clerks from 
the statutory roll, as there are quite a number, and transfer him to that 
position. 

The Chairman. In your Bureau you only have four clerks of class 3? 

Mr. Galloway. On the statutory roll in the whole Bureau; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. On your statutory roll, that is, you have only four 
clerks of class 3; that is, the $1,600 class? 

Mr. Galloway. But there are other clerks who are paid $1,600 that 
are carried on the lump sum. 

The Chairman. I do not notice any of them here. We will take that 
up when we come to it. That is an increase, Mr. Galloway? 

Mr. Galloway. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. It is for the purpose of promotion? 

Mr. Galloway. Yes, sir. On page 15, Mr. Chairman, there are four 
assistants, at $1,600 each, paid from the lump sum. 

The Chairman. In the note on page 15? 
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Mr. Galloway. On page 15 ; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. For botanical investigation? 

Mr. Galloway. Xo; that is poinological investigation. 

The Chairman. Yes; four assistants, at Si, 600. 

Mr. Galloway. And one in botany. 

The Chairman. Yes; one assistant, at 81,600, in botany. Then you 
want the four clerks of class 3 on the statutory roll, just as they are now? 

Mr. Galloway. Yes; we hold those clerks just as they are now, 
and this one additional. 

The Chairman. Whom do you propose to appoint to that SI, 600 
place? 

Mr. Galloway. This is a lady clerk, Miss Fealy. She has been in 
the Department now about twelve years. 

The Chairman. What does she get now? 

Mr. Galloway. One thousand six hundred dollars. 

The Chairman. You propose to appoint her to an $1,800 place? 

Mr. Galloway. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How old is she? That is a delicate question to ask 
and answer, perhaps, but I ask it in reference to her utility. 

Mr. Galloway. She is about 35. 

The Chairman. Is she a scientific woman? 

Mr. Galloway. Partly so. She has trained herself in special work. 
She came to the Department in a minor position at about $600 or. 8^00 
per annum, and for a number of years she was editorial clerk in the 
Office of Experiment Stations. For several years she was clerk in the 
office of pathology and physiology; but she is now practically the chief 
clerk in that office. 

The Chairman. You say she is in the pathological division now ? 

Mr. Galloway. Yes; she is in the office of the pathologist now, 
assigned there from one of these four positions that are marked on page 
5, four clerks, class 3. In all these statutory places we assign them 
just as they are needed; but we have never made any change in her 
assignment. 

Mr. Woods. She does exactly the same work as the head clerk of the 
Office of Experiment Stations. She has charge of the correspondence, 
and all that. • 

Mr. Galloway. How many letters go through the office a year ? 

Mr. Woods. Eighteen thousand went through last year. 

The Chairman. Head clerk of the experiment stations? 

Mr. Woods. She has the same work to do as the head clerk of the 
Office of Experiment Stations, who gets $1,800, and she is a lady. She is 
very efficient and worthy, as much so as any clerk in the Department. 

The Chairman. The trouble is, gentlemen, it is always leveling up. 
We can never get leveled down at all. Now, then, ten clerks of class 1. 
That is an increase of one submitted. 

Mr. Galloway. That is an increase of one. 

The Chairman. That is on page 6. What is that done for? 

Mr. Galloway. That $1,200 clerk is largely to be used in connec- 
tion with the work of my own office. My office, since the seed work has 
been pat upon it, is very much pressed at times, aud I have not had 
enough assistance. We have to handle from 5,000 to 8,000 letters a 
week for four or five months, and it keeps four or five clerks pretty 
busy. 

The Chairman. What do you intend to do there? What clerk do you 
intend to promote? What is he or she drawing now? 

Mr. Galloway. So far as I know, there is no promotion in that case. 
That will probably be an out and out new clerk. 
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The Chairman. From the civil service? 

Mr. Galloway. From the civil service, if we can not make a change 
by taking some one who is getting $1,000 and shifting in that way on 
the statutory positions. We do that usually on the 1st of July ; that 
is, where the Secretary sees fit to make a promotion, upon my recom- 
mendation, of a $l,d00 clerk, and we can nil that $1,200 position by 
putting in another clerk, we will do so by moving auother clerk up. 
Otherwise we will have to go to the Civil Service Commission and get 
a new position. We may get a clerk for $900, though, and move 
another one or two up. That is our policy, to begin lower down from 
the civil service. 

The Chairman. You say, "eight clerks, at $1,000 each (increase of 
two submitted.") That is the following item. 

Mr. Galloway. One clerk there will probably be assigned to botan- 
ical investigations, although there are a number of clerks carried on 
the rolls of botany in the lump sum, and we can simply make a trans- 
fer, in all probability. 

The Chairman. This is a pretty hard thing to get hold of, for lay- 
men like us. 

Mr. Galloway. The question is this, Mr. Chairman: We have a 
considerable portion of our clerks now over on the statutory side, but 
we have some that are paid out of lump-sum funds. 

The Chairman. Last year and the year before we transferred a great 
many people for you from the lump snm to the statutory roll, but 
according to these notes there seems to be almost as many left on the 

mp sum as there were. 

Mr. Galloway. You will find that the case all through the Depart- 
ment. It is just as Professor Moore said here awhile ago. Last year, 
when these were transferred over, we had considerable difficulty in 
fitting the people to the places. We had to make exchanges with the 
Bureau of Forestry and other bureaus, and make transfers and details 
in order to do that. There was a $1,400 position in the disbursing 
office, and the disbursing officer did not want the available candidate. 
We had to change around and give him a $1,400 man, and we took a 
$1,L'00 man. We make shifts in that way. That is one of these fixed 
places. It often makes it necessary to shift a man to a place he really 
does not deserve, so far as the salary is concerned ; but to avoid that, 
the Secretary makes details. That is done throughout the Department 
all the time. 

The Chairman. Yes; I know it is. What the committee would like 
to know definitely, if you can give us the information, is this: What 
is the need of these three clerks — one in the $1,200 class and two in 
the $1,000 class? That is an absolute increase, you know. It is not 
a transfer from your lump sum. 

Mr. Galloway. The work increases as the Department is gi owing; 
and the general work of each bureau and division is increasing, and it 
necessarily puts more clerical work on each bureau and division. We 
have to make each year an increased force. These clerks will simply 
be used to take the necessary increased work that will come upon us. 

The Chairman. Now, what people are doing the work that you pro- 
pose to have these three new clerks do? What people aie now doing 
that work? 

Mr. Galloway. It would be difficult to answer that specifically, 
because we are making shifts all the time to take care of this work. 
For example, in my own office at this particular time of the year 1 am 
forced to call upon a number of other branches of the Bureau to help 
us out in. the matter of correspondence. I will get a stenographer for 
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may be a week or ten days to help us over a rush, and we have not help 
enough to carry on the ordinary work in the ordinary time. 

The Chairman. These appropriations have increased pretty fast, 
Professor. We have been very liberal all the time. What is all this 
correspondence now that is complained of? What is it in the nature of? 

Mr. Galloway. Wehavegoingthroughouroffice on an averageevery 
day — that is, I am not speaking of the offices of the respective branches, 
the correspondence of the old divisions, but I mean my own office — we 
have going through that office two or three hundred letters a day, which 
come from Members and Senators alone in regard to their various quotas 
of seeds and various plants they are going to get and things of that 
nature that must be answered promptly and must be answered fre- 
quently at some length. The detail and machinery connected with 
that work is something enormous. I did not realize it until it was put 
on us. 

The Chairman. You have an appropriation to cover all that under 
the seed appropriation. That practically is a division separate from 
your main office. It is like the Division of Pathology and the Division 
of Pomology. 

Mr. Galloway. We can not get all that out of the seed appropria- 
tion. 

The Chairman. Why not? 

Mr. Galloway. With the work that has to be carried on, because 
the amount that is set aside for the purpose in Washington is not suf- 
ficient to meet it. 

The Chairman. How much is that? 

Mr. Galloway. Forty-three thosand dollars. 

The Chairman. Your expenditures in Washington are limited to 
§43,000 ♦ 

Mr. Galloway. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. All this seed comes by contract, does it not? 

Mr. Galloway. Xo, sir; the only contracting we do is for the purely 
mechanical work connected with the filling of the packets and the 
assembling and mailing of the same. 

The Chairman. Filling bags or sacks? 

Mr. Galloway. The seeds are bought by the Department. All the 
correspondence x>ertaining to the contracts for seeds is carried on by 
the Department, and all the detail work connected with the counting of 
the franks is done by the Department. All the correspondence relating 
to that subject is done by the Department. It requires from fifteen to 
twenty clerks to count the eight or ten million franks alone. 

The Chairman. Do you buy your seed in the open market — advertise 
for it! 

Mr. Galloway. This year for the first time we bought it in the open 
market. No; we do not advertise for it. We buy it in the open market 
without advertising for bids — that is, bids in the ordinary sense of the 
word. We contract for it, so that we are not always required to take 
it from the lowest bidder, because that system, as a rule, works harm. 
The system of doing that work under contract was harmful to the 
Department, because the teudency of the contractor was to give short 
weight and do bad work. There is a case pending in the Court of 
Claims now, brought by one of the men who had that job, and it has 
given us a lot of trouble. 

The Chairman. If you have this immense correspondence in regard 
to the seed, why would it not be better for us to increase the appropria- 
tion for the seed, the amount available in Washington, say to $50,000, 
not increasing the lump sum for the seed? 
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Mr. Galloway. That would be satisfactory. You could do that? 

The Chairman. In other words, let the seed division take care of 
itself specifically. 

Mr. Galloway. Yes. We had a clause in the appropriation bill 
last year which settled that point, but it was cut out. It was simply 
to enable the Secretary at proper times to make shifts, but that was 
cut out, 1 believe, on the floor, because the point was raised there by 
Mr. Cannon that if that was done he could not get any seed. That 
killed it at once. 

The Chairman. It was the point of order that it was new legislation. 

Mr. Galloway. The chief point he made was that it would all go to 
the clerks and he would not get any seed. Of course that settled it. 

The Chairman. I* think, Mr. Galloway, it would be a much better 
way for us to increase the amount in that seed appropriation and let 
the seed division take care of itself; that is, as near as possible, let that 
appropriation actually take care of the seed distribution. 

Mr. Galloway. That would be satislactory. 

The Chairman. And answering correspondence from Senators and 
Members in regard to it is a part of that work. 

Representative Williams. Mr. Chairman, I see it is 12 o'clock. I 
move that the committee adjourn until to-morrow morning. 

Tbe Chairman. The committee is going to sit this afternoon. 

Now, turning to page 14, "Physiological investigations." 

Mr. Galloway. We have asked an increase there of $25,000. 

The Chairman. I do not see any objection to that new matter, "For 
telegraph and telephone service, for express and freight charges." 

Mr. Galloway. That is put in there as a general clause. 

The Chairman. That is to cover the Treasury demand. 

Mr. Galloway. It is put in there by the disbursing office to cover 
the necessary expenses. 

The Chairman. How much did we increase you last year irom the 
year before? 

Mr. Galloway. From $60,000 to $110,000. 

The Chairman. That is the $50,000 increase we gave you last year? 

Mr. Galloway. Yes. 

The Chairman. Do you not think that ought to last you two years? 

Mr. Galloway. No, sir; not with the way the work is growing. The 
question of the study of the diseases of plants and their treatment is 
one that is growing steadily. 

The Chairman. What have you run across that demands specific- 
ally this increase of $25,000! 

Mr. Galloway. Mr. Woods is in charge of that branch of the work, 
Mr. Chairman. I brought him up here particularly because you asked 
me to. 

Eepresentative Cooney. What branch is that? 

Mr. Galloway. Pathology and physiology. I thought the com- 
mittee would like to know just how we are spending the money. Every 
year we itemize our work; that is, we have the work carried on by 
laboratories. We assign so much to each laboratory, and then we 
subdivide the laboratories into problems. We work not so much by 
laboratories as by problems. We have, therefore, a memorandum 
which shows what the problems are now and what they will be next 
year. Mr. Woods can give you that information in detail if you want 
it in detail. 

The Chairman. We will take up that division of the Bureau. 
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STATEMENT OF ALBERT F. "WOODS, PATHOLOGIST AND PHYSIOL- 
OGIST IN CHARGE OF INVESTIGATIONS, EUREATT OF PLANT 
INDUSTRY. 

The Chairman. What is your official position. Mr. Woods? 

Mr. Woods. I am pathologist and physiologist in charge of these 
investigations. 

Mr. Galloway. Mr. Woods is also acting chief in the absence of 
the chief. 

The Chairman. Who is the chief of that division 1 ? 

Mr. Woods. We have no chief of division. 

The Chairman. Who had that position before'? 

Mr. Galloway. I was chief of that division. 

The Chairman. You had that before you were made chief of the 
Bureau ? 

Mr. Galloway. Yes. Mr. Woods was the assistant chief. Now he 
is chief of that particular office, as we call it, and is also assistant 
chief of the whole Bureau. We have four of these inaiu offices; that 
is, pathology, botany, pomology, and grass and forage plants. Then 
the seed work, the Arlington farm work, and those outlying places are 
all handled through my office. We have no heads or chiefs of these 
latter branches. 

Mr. Woods. I can go into just as much detail here as you gentlemen 
want me to. 

The Chairman. We do not want too much detail, but perhaps it 
will develop along as we ask you some questions. We want to know 
on what you base your requests for $25,000 additional. 

Mr. Woods. I will give you the lines of work in the different labora- 
tories. Under the pathological laboratory, first, is the general labora- 
tory expense. We spent this year $1 2,900. That includes the purchase 
of apparatus and materials of various kinds and of expert assistant 
pathologists. 

The Chairman. That is paid from the lump sum ? 

Mr. Woods. That is paid from the lump Sum; yes. The examination 
of material that is sent in from all over the country — microscopical 
examination, all the technical work — is done in this laboratory. The 
estimated increase for that work this year, according to the Secretary's 
estimate, is $850. 

Representative Scott. Was that increase made on your recommenda- 
tion to the Secretary? 

Mr. Woods. My recommendation to the Secretary was to increase 
that item to $18,000. 

The Chairman. From $12,900? 

Mr. Woods. From $12,900, but he cut it down to $850 increase. 

Representative Scott. You wanted $5,300 and he gave you $850 ? 

Mr. Woods. He did not specifically state that $850 should be used 
for this. The total amount of money I asked for was $263,075. 

Mr. Galloway. If I may interrupt Mr. Woods a moment, I will state 
the general plan in preparing these estimates. Mr. Woods makes his 
estimate to the chief of bureau. Then after they are all gone over, the 
Secretary does not go into details at all, but simply goes upon the advice 
of the chief of bureau, and the general changes are made in consulta- 
tion with him. The Secretary this year took the ground that he was 
not going to ask for any material increase along any line, and he 
insisted that the estimates should be kept down to the lowest point. 
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The Chairman. But still they are about $400,000 in excess of last 
year, and last year we gave you an increase of $625,000. 

Mr. Galloway. Yes; that does not fairly more than represent the 
growth of the Department, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. It depends on how fast you let a thing grow. You 
can let it outgrow itself. 

Mr. Galloway. That is a 10 per cent growth. 

The Chairman. I have heard of that before. I think you people 
sometimes are carried away by enthusiasm' for your work. I do not 
say that in a critical spirit at all, because I think enthusiasm is a great 
thing. 

Mr. Galloway. Mr. Woods has divided these items in a sort of 
arbitrary way to decide best just where that $25,000 would go iu any 
particular case. 

The Chairman. The Secretary recommended $25,000 for you to dis- 
tribute as you pleased. 

Mr. Woods. Yes; I make a horizontal increase in accordance with 
the statement I handed Mr. Galloway, which the Secretary has and a 
copy of which I have here in hand. 

The Chairman. Just read the items there. 

Mr. Woods. The first item is "General laboratory expenses;" 
expended this year, $12,900; estimated increase, $S50. 

The second is "Sugar-beet diseases;" expended this year, $3,500; 
estimated increase, $84. 

The third is "Texas root rot of cotton and other crops;" $1,000 
expended; estimated increase, $542. 

The fourth is "Wilt diseases of cotton and other crops;" $2,400 
expended this year; estimated increase, $266. 

Eepresentative Scott. What was the preceding item ? 

Mr. Woods. The root rot of cotton. 

Eepresentative Scott. You spent a thousand dollars this year? 

Mr. Woods. A thousand dollars this year. 

Representative Scott. And you ask for $1,500 this next year? 

Mr. Woods. The Secretary's estimate is $1,500. 

Eepresentative Scott. Have you any reason to suspect that it will 
take 50 per cent more money to handle that particular business next 
year than this year? 

Mr. Woods. ?es; I have reason to know that we could profitably 
use $4,000 on that work because I know exactly what work is to be 
done. 

The Chairman. What work is to be done? 

Mr. Woods. We have to go into the Texas cotton fields and first 
locate the distribution of that disease, which will cost anywhere from 
$1,500 to $2,000. Then we have to take the worst areas and send a 
man in there to collect the resistant varieties in' those areas ; just as 
we did in the wilt disease of cotton in the sea-island district. Then 
we have to take those supposed resistant varieties and make arrange- 
ments to have them cultivated in acre patches, in order to determin& 
the actual resistance and select a resistant strain. We have done so 
much of that work that we can figure it very closely. If we should do 
that in a thoroughly business like way next year, it would cost us 
about $4,250. 

The Chairman. What will it cost you next year? 

Mr. Woods. We very likely might finish it up next year or the year- 
after. 
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The Chairman. That is one of the things this committee has found, 
that nothing is ever completed. We never can find anything that is 
completed. 

Mr. Woods. We have completed a great deal of work. We com- 
pleted one of our most extensive lines of work last year. I refer to the 
peach-leat curl. We are through with that, and we have not even 
mentioned it in our estimates this year. 

Representative Cooney. How did you get through with it? 

Mr. Woods. We have found a remedy which gives us the absolute 
control of the disease. It is a cheap remedy, and the first year it was 
put in operation on our experimental area we saved $200,000 to the 
peach crop of California alone. It has been put in operation now 
throughout the United States. 

Representative Coonby. What is the remedy? 

Mr. Woods. Spraying with Bordeau mixture just before the buds 
swell. In the first place, we sprayed five or six times in the season. 
That was rather expensive, and the growers did not feel that they 
could go to that expense, and it did not sufficiently control the disease, 
so we sought a cheaper remedy. We found that one spraying before 
the buds swell entirely prevented this disease. One per cent of it does 
not appear in the orchard where before there was a complete loss of 
the crop. We have finished this work. 

The Chairman. What are you going to do this year with the money 
you used for that? 

Mr. Woods. The money we used for that we are putting in the inves- 
tigation of citrus diseases in California. 

The Chairman. But you had some money for the investigation of 
citrus diseases? 

Mr. Woods. We had an exceedingly small amount. Citrus diseases 
are mentioned in the bill, it is true, but we have not done a thing on 
citrus diseases for six years until this year. This bill has not been 
redrawn, for the same reason that the Weather Bureau bill has not 
been redrawn. We have patched a little bit onto it from time to time. 

The Chairman. It has been changed when sudden emergencies have 
arisen ? 

Mr. Woods. I do not know whether citrus diseases are mentioned 
in the new bill or not. 

Mr. Galloway. Yes ; they are. 

Mr. Woods. We wanted money to take up that work whenever we 
have money available for it. 

The next proposition is cranberry diseases. We spent this year $210. 
We have had the cranberry growers and the New Jersey State station 
and several other States around here for the last three years after us 
to take up that disease, but we have no money available for it. 

The Chairman. You do not need a specific appropriation for any 
specific disease. This covers every disease possible with plants. 

Mr. Woods. That is true; if we can finish up anything and get it 
out of the road, we will take up the cranberry work withoat any further 
mention, but so far it is not among the items we have been especially 
working on. 

The Chairman. It is one of the items about which you had complaint 
from the growers ? 

Mr. Woods. Exactly; but I can not stop the work on sugar-beet 
diseases, for example, and put the money on cranberry work. I haven't 
finished the beet work. I can not stop the work on Texas root rot, 
because the Texas growers would complain. 
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The Chairman. What others are you investigating at the present 
moment? 

Mr. Woods. The orchard-fruit investigation; that includes little 
peach, peach rot, and a number of diseases. 

The Chairman. Have you not the little peach business finished yet? 

Mr. Woods. We have part of it finished, but this year we want to 
go into the field and demonstrate to the growers how to clean this dis- 
ease out of their orchards. We have made arrangements for that. 

The Chairman. Will that end that thing up? 

Mr. Woods. That will probably end it all up. 

The Chairman. Is that all the work you have to do on the little- 
peach line? 

Mr. Woods. So far as I can see now. 

The Chairman. That is, to send experts to show the growers how to 
clean this disease out of their orchards? 

Mr. Woods. To show the growers how to clean their orchards we 
have simply to go into the orchards and point out the trees and get 
the fruit men trained, so they will understand it. 

The Chairman. Are not the experimental stations of the several 
States doing anything of that sort? Are they supplementing your 
work? 

Mr. Woods. They are all working along this same line. As a rule 
we do not overlap on problems of this kind, because we are in coopera- 
tion with practically all experimental stations. The Michigan State 
board of horticulture is cooperating with us in the little-peach inves- 
tigation. 

Mr. Galloway. This particular work in Michigan is to be a demon- 
stration of the proper treatment, which requires considerable work. 

Mr. Woods. It requires expert advice on our part and traveling 
expenses. We have asked only for a very small amount of money for 
that work this year. 

The Chairman. Go on with your list. 

Mr. Woods. After we take up these technical investigations we find 
that in the plant-breeding laboratory and in the plant-breeding line 
we can secure varieties resistant to disease. Under the head of plant- 
breeding work, we are taking up cotton breeding, and in that we are 
getting long staple upland cotton resistant To disease as well as resist- 
ant sea island cottons. We used $7,457 in that work this year, and the 
estimated increase is $732. In the hardy-orange work, where we are 
endeavoring to secure oranges which are resistant to frost, and where 
we have succeeded in getting orange hybrids of good quality that will 
grow up in South Carolina resistant to weather as cold as this (10° 
below freezing) in only four years' experiments on them 

The Chairman. Does that come under your pathological work? 

Mr. Woods. This is physiology. We used $1,005, and according to 
the Secretary's estimate $460 more will go into that work this year, 
but we actually could use $3,770. 

The Chairman. Now, do you think there is an important demand for 
this in the country? 

Mr. Woods. There is a demand for this work in the orange sections; 
yes. The orange industry of Florida will disappear if they can not 
get some hardy orange. 

The Chairman. On the other hand, oranges are so cheap that they 
claim a great deal of the California crop was thrown away last year. 
That is coming now to a business proposition. 

Mr. Woods. Yes. 

AGR 3* 
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The Chairman. We would like to know whether you could not drop 
them and take up something more pressing? 

Mr. Woods. We can not drop it without losing all the work we have 
done; and of course the orange growers in Florida do not want to give 
up their business simply because the Califoruia people have more 
oranges than they can market profitably. 

The Chairman. It is a matter of business with them. If they cau 
not compete, they will have to give up. 

Mr. Woods. I was in California this year and I did not find anybody 
complaining of having too many oranges. In the Riverside district, 
which is the main orange district of California, they have the same 
trouble that the growers have in Florida. They have to go to great 
expense to prevent injury to their orchards by frost. They have to put 
up electric signals. They build big bonfires and spray water and 
everything else to prevent frost injury, and they are as anxious to get 
a frost-resisting variety as are the Florida people. 

The Chairman. As I said to the professor last year in reference to 
all these diseases and blights and difficulties, fruit in this country is 
no longer a luxury. It is a cheap food product. 

Mr. Woods. We have begun to ship it to Europe in rapidly increas- 
ing quantities. 

The Chairman. That depends, of course, entirely upon whether we 
can export the fruit in proper shape to meet the demands. 

Mr. Woods. That comes under another branch, but our Bureau has 
been very successful in that regard. 

Representative Henry. What do I understand you to say is the dis- 
ease you are attempting to resist? 

Mr. Woods. It is not a disease. We are simply trying to produce a 
frost resisting variety. 

Representative Henry. That applies to northern Florida, I under- 
stand. That demand comes from northern Florida? 

Mr. Woods. It comes from northern Florida and California. 

Representative Henry. Part of it? 

Mr. Woods. Part of it; yes. 

representative Henry. In other words, they are extending the 
orange industry in an area where it is not altogether a safe crop? 

Mr. Woods. It is not altogether a safe crop, and still it is their 
principal crop. 

Mr. Galloway. Mr. Chairman, there is one point that ought to be 
interjected here, and that is in reference to the element of chance in 
this matter. Every individual who hears about this thinks he is going 
to be the lucky man if he makes a success. Many of them are able to 
succeed where the mass of the people fail. That is, the men who are 
successful, as a general proposition, admit that more fruit is growing 
and fruit is becoming cheaper, but that is not due to the fact that every- 
body is growing fruit successfully, but more individuals are making 
money out of it than used to be the case. 

Mr. Woods. If we should cut off this hardy-orange work, I think 
there will be a good deal of criticism. 

The Chairman. I do not suggest to you to cut it out, but I say 
something more important might go on. 

Mr. Galloway. If we should succeed in securing a frost-resisting 
orange in all probability that orange can be planted as far north as 
South Carolina and can be used in the manufacture of marmalade. It 
would open up a new industry for the South. 

Representative Henry. What is the quality of that orange? 
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Mr. Woods. What we have already secured is not an orange; it is 
nearer a lemon. 

The Chairman. Then it will not take the place of the orange ? 

Mr. Woods. The hybrid we now have will not take the place of the 
orange, but from the seeds of this hybrid we will get our hardy orange. 
We did not expect any variation until the second generation. 

The Chairman. Do you think it will be hardy enough to breed along 
right on that line? 

Mr. Woods. We expect so. 

The Chairman. Will it not deteriorate and go back ? 

Mr. Woods. No ; it will not deteriorate. We can fix that. The laws 
of deterioration in hybrids are so well known now that in many cases 
we can pick out those that will deteriorate and those that will not, so 
that we do not go to the expense of testing all of them for several years. 
We can tell by the nature of the variation whether a hybrid will go 
right along and reproduce true from seed, or whether it will vary and 
produce all of the types. 

The Chairman. What is the increase you ask for that? 

Mr. Woods. We expended on hardy-orange work this year $1,005, 
and, according to the Secretary's estimate, there will be $460 increase. 

The Chairman. Pretty nearly 50 per cent? 

Mr. Woods. Very nearly 50 per cent; yes. 

The Chairman. Why do you want such a big increase? 

Mr. Woods. I really want $3,770 to do the work we should do this 
year. We have 300 different crosses. We have to take those buds 
and bud them into oranges in the frost districts, and it costs us some- 
thing to do that and keep track of them. It is simply the expense of 
getting that work done and getting the oranges properly cared for. 

The Chairman. You have your scientific men who are doing that 
work, paid under the statutory roll, and this is for traveling expenses? 

Mr. WOods. This is for traveling expenses. This is for the orange 
growers and horticulturists. They will not do it for nothing. 

The Chairman. Are you doing any of that work at the Florida 
Experiment Station? 

Mr. Woods. We are doing some at the Florida Experiment Station 
and some at the Alabama station. 

The Chairman. You- do not have to pay those people, do you? 

Mr. Woods. We do not pay them anything; no. They are glad to 
go into it as a pure matter of interest. 

Under the head of "Improved varieties of pineapple" we expended 
this year $300. The pineapple industry of Florida is an important one. 
We have three or four hundred new hybrids. What they want down 
there is a fine quality pineapple, which can be shipped north. The 
finest pineapples can not be shipped. They decay in transit. We are 
trying to get a cross between those which can be shipped and the fine- 
quality ones. We have those crosses now, and all we want is sufficient 
to propagate and distribute them, then we will be through with this 
work. 

The Chairman. How much is that? 

Mr. Woods. Thirty three dollars increase. 

The next is "Indian corn improvement." We spent this year $3,432. 
We have asked, according to the Secretary's estimate, $817. We could 
make good use of $8,335. 

The Chairman. That is an interesting thing. What improvements 
do you try to make in that? 

Mr. Woods. The greatest point in indian-corn growing is to increase 
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the nitrogen content and to increase the oil content. The use of corn 
for oil purposes is very rapidly increasing in this country, and corn 
oil is going to be a very important product. Ordinary indian corn is- 
so variable in its oil content that oil manufacturers do not know whether 
to buy a farmer's corn or not. They can not buy by variety. They 
simply have to take their chances. 

The Chairman. How successful have you been in increasing those 
contents ? 

Mr. Woods. We find that both the oil and protein can be increased 
considerably. We find the protein contents can be increased, making 
of corn almost as good a food product as wheat. 

The Chairman. Ton mean you can increase the oil and fat in the 
same coru ? 

Mr. Woods. In the same corn. 

Mr. Galloway. It has been increased from a per cent of 1.22 to 2.22 ? 
in one year's selection. 

Mr. Woods. Just by selection. It is remarkable the variation there 
is in corn. You can find it in almost any kind of corn. 

Representative Henry. Can you fix that so that the farmer in grow- 
ing corn will maintain that standard? 

Mr. Woods. Yes. 

The Chairman. Is that by using the seed from either end of the cob 
in an ear? I know that there is a theory among farmers that you must 
not take the seed from the little end of the ear. 

Mr. Woods. That is entirely correct. We have tried that. We 
always shell off both ends of the ear. 

The Chairman. And take the center? 

Mr. Wood And take the center. 

Mr. Galloway. It is found that the nitrogen and protein content 
will vary in the grains from the same ear, and a simple method has 
been devised for determining when a particular grain has a large nitro- 
gen content by the specific gravity, and then that grain is planted 
without having to destroy the germs by chemical analysis to determine 
the nitrogen content. That is the great point — to find some practical 
means of enabling the farmer himself to determine whether he has a 
grain that is rich in this particular food. Since this work has started, 
however, a number of organizations have been formed for the purpose 
of breeding seed for this particular purpose; but that is only just 
started. Demonstration experiments will have to be carried on in dif- 
ferent States to show the possibilities in that direction before the work 
can be extended. But a corn operators' association has been established 
in Illinois, and their object is to breed corn and sell corn on the ear of 
a high protein content, or they will furnish seed that will give a high 
oil content, for the use of the manufacturers of oil there in the large 
markets of Chicago. 

Eepresentative Scott. What is the corn oil used for? 

Mr. Galloway. It is used in adulterating other oils and for various 
other purposes. 

The Chairman. Why should that cost so much, Mr. Woods? 

Mr. Woods. It is simply going out and selecting the patches that we 
want to work in. As a rule we use acre patches and isolate them. 
We have to rent an acre of land and hire a man to cultivate the corn, 
and then our expert assistant in charge of it has to go around to the 
different patches and see that the selections are properly made. 

The Chairman. You mean in different parts of the country? 

Mr. Woods. In different parts of the country; all through the corn 
belt. 
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The Chairman. Is not that a part of experimental station work in 
the State? 

Mr. Woods. We are cooperating with a great many stations in this. 
We do not undertake to work where the stations are pushing it as they 
are in Illinois and Missouri, except where we can help them by 
cooperating. 

The Chairman. I expect those experimental stations in the great 
corn belt would take up that very earnestly. 

Mr. Woods. I addressed a letter a few weeks ago to the director of 
every experiment station in regard to this work, and in many cases they 
have agreed to go into it, so our expense in the matter will be a good 
deal lessened. 

The Chairman. You know if they do not agree to go into it the 
Secretary can compel them to go into it under the law. 

Mr. Galloway. There are many things about experiment station 
work that you, Mr. Chairman, are familiar with that perhaps many 
members of the committee are not familiar with. The experiment sta- 
tions dodge these" issues. They use the money for other purposes. 

The Chairman. That is true. I do not suppose over two-thirds of 
them are efficient. 

Mr. Galloway. They use it for educational purposes, where they 
ought to devote it to experimentation. 

Mr. Woods. Some of the replies 1 got were unfavorable. They said 
they were using their money in other ways, and that they could not go 
into it. We find in some oases that if we pay the experimental expenses 
at the station it costs nearly three times as much as if we go out and 
hire a farmer to> do the work. The only way in some cases is to pay 
one of their men a salary, and we can not get as much work that way, so 
we prefer to do the work, except at the stations that have men compe- 
tent to do the work, as they have in Illinois and Missouri and some of the 
other States in the corn belt, especially in the center of it. 

Representative Haitgen. Is our station cooperating? 

Mr. Woods. Your station is cooperating and doing very nicely, too. 

The next is the alkali crop work. There are some crops resistant to 
alkali whieh will grow in the alkali areas without the expense of excess- 
ive drainage and things of that kind. We are securing crops which 
will do that. We spent $3,790 this year, and we have asked for $555 
increase. 

Next are some new problems that we proposed, for which we spent 
nothing this year: The question of oat breeding, securing oats resistant 
to smut, which destroys annually from about 15 to 28 per cent of the 
crop. We can secure oats resistant to smut, if we can take the matter 
up. We asked for $2,250 to undertake that work in cooperation with 
some of the stations and in some of our own areas, but according to the 
Secretary's estimate the assignment is $375 for that, $416 for tobacco 
breeding, and $298 for potato breeding — to get potatoes resistant to 
potato rot. 

I will just explain that I did not know what the increase was for this 
office until Saturday, so that 1 have not been able to shift these things 
around just exactly as I will do later. Those problems we will not take 
up this year on the basis of the present estimates. It will not pay to 
take them up on that small amount of money. 

Under the miscellaneous problems that come up, apparatus and 
general supplies for this plant-breeding work, we expended $2,330 this 
year, and we estimate $278 increase according to this horizontal increase. 
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The Chairman. Havd|no experiments been made in potatoes resist- 
ant to potato rot and oats resistant to smut before ? Those are old 
diseases with us. 

Mr. Woods. They are old diseases, and we have experimented a 
great deal on methods of treating them with fungicides. We can pre- 
vent oat smut by treating it with hot water or formalin, but it is 
rather an expensive method. If we can secure a variety of oats that 
is resistant, if the farmer can go out and sow oats and feel he is not 
going to get any smut, it will be that much more valuable. 

Representative Henry. Where did the suggestion come from in 
regard to breeding the type of tobacco mentioned there? 

Mr. Woods. That suggestion, I think, came from suggestions that 
Professor Whitney made to us in regard to securing some new types 
and fixing the present types. We are cooperating with the Bureau of 
Soils in this work. 

Representative Henry, There is great difficulty now with growers of 
shade-grown tobacco. I think I was in every shade-grown tent, or 
nearly every one, in the Connecticut Valley. They brought the seed 
from the island. It has been grown in Florida, and they brought it 
direct. You go into a tent and you will see half a dozen types of leaves; 
and they are puzzled to know which type of leaf is the one they want 
to propagate. 

Mr. Woods. Those varieties of tobacco which make the fine Cuban 
and Habana and Sumatra leaves are probably hybrid, and they are 
probably not fixed. 

Representative Henry. The tobacco seed has been brought directly 
from the island of Sumatra, imported, yet the type varies, and Professor 
Whitney, when he was in Connecticut in August, was very much 
troubled and embarrassed. He said he was unable to recognize the 
type. He could not do it. 

Mr. Woods. That is the origin of this work. He requested us to 
take it up some time ago. 

Mr. Galloway. There is just one point I want to make in connec- 
tion with that. We are going to use part of the money for seeds for 
this question of types. Instead of sending out the miscellaneous seeds 
we have sent out in the past, we are trying to establish types. We 
will do that with tobacco. We will not distribute miscellaneous types 
of tobaccos, but we will send out specific types. 

The Chairman. You have increased that from twenty to thirty, I see. 

Mr. Galloway. Yes; we will eventually be able to use the whole 
of this appropriation for that kind of work. We are putting that addi- 
tional money into this work on types. We are trying to get one of the 
best authorities in the country to aid in this work. 

Representative Henry. You sent me a limited quantity of imported 
seed last year that I sent around among growers with the request that 
they should use it, not generally, but experiment with it. Now, that 
type was very far from being satisfactory from our standpoint. 

Mr. Galloway. That shows the necessity of endeavoring to fix a 
type. 

Mr. Spillman. May I be permitted a word in that connection, Mr. 
Galloway? 

Mr. Galloway. Certainly. 

Mr. Spillman. In regard to the various types that appear in that 
tobacco, we have recently discovered the reason of that and have dis- 
covered how to prevent it, so that with two or three years' work with 
any variety we can stop that thing, unless it happens to turn out that 
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the most valuable type of all is the hybrid typje. We know positively 
now that if that is the case we can not stop that variation, but we must 
keep selecting that hybrid and keep expecting a certain percentage of 
variation every year. 

The Chairman. What is that solution they are sprinkling mustard 
with growing in peas'? 

Mr. Spillman. It is bluestone. 

The Chairman. Who discovered that — you people here? 

Mr. Woods. That was discovered by the North Dakota or South 
Dakota station, I believe. It was not discovered. It was known a 
long time, but the North Dakota station, I think, did the first good 
demonstrating work. 

The Chairman. Eight in my neighborhood we have two very large 
pea-canning factories, and one of the nastiest things they had to deal 
with was a tremendous growth of mustard in the soil. That solution 
was an absolute cure. It kills the mustard and does Hot hurt the peas 
at all. 

Mr. Woods. A great many weeds can be cleaned out with copper sul- 
phate. Weeds are often more sensitive to copper sulphate than some 
crops. 

Now, under the next heading we have cereal investigation, including 
work on cereal diseases, improvement of cereals, adaptation work, etc. 
We send our experts to collect the various varieties. The seed fund 
brings them in here. Then this fund under my charge takes them and 
studies their probable distribution in this country ; has them tested in 
cooperation with the stations and with farmers; makes notes on them 
in regard to those that show the most valuable characteristics, and 
then we secure enough seed by contract with practical growers to dis- 
tribute. If it proves to be very valuable without any selection, then 
the seed and plant introduction money brings in more seed and dis- 
tributes it, but we study the adaptation of the crops to this country. 
The macaroni- wheat work, which another year's work will finally 
demonstrate, is one of the things we have established in this country. 
The macaroni work is now very nearly completed. The seed which was 
originally brought in on the seed-introduction money is distributed 
throughout the area adapted to the production of macaroni, which is 
100 miles west of the bread- wheat producing area. 

The Chairman. That is in the arid regions? 

Mr. Woods. In the semi-arid regions. Ten inches of water is all this 
wheat needs. It grows without irrigation where there is a 10 inch rain- 
fall. Ordinary wheat requires from 15 to 20 inches of water per year. 

Mr. Galloway. About a million and a half or two million bushels 
have been produced this year. 

The Chairman. Does it bring an extra price in the market? 

Mr. Galloway. No; it does not bring an extra price, but it fits into 
a niche out there where they have not been able to grow anything. 

Mr. Woods. It gives more per acre, and it establishes the macaroni 
industry in this country. 

Mr. Galloway. The most of the macaroni we have in this country is 
made out of American bread wheat and is soft and worthless; but the 
macaroni made out of these test plants is an entirely different product. 
It has a nutty flavor and is palatable. Bread wheat is good to make 
bread, but not to make macaroni. 

Eepresentative Scott. Will this macaroni wheat make good bread? 

Mr. Woods. Macaroni wheat makes a very fine quality of bread. It 
is not a pure starch bread ; it has more protein in it, but it is a very 
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fine bread. We are carrying on some of this work in cooperation with 
the North and South Dakota stations. The South Dakota people 
reported the other day that their bread made of this macaroni wheat 
went right alongside of their regular wheat bread. 

Eepresentative Scott. Is it as white 1 

Mr. Woods. It is almost as white if not as white. It is not as white 
as a very starchy flour, though. 

Then we have, under this cooperative work, the increasing of the 
area of the winter-wheat belt. The winter wheat belt at the present 
time is restricted, but we have now in our possession winter wheats 
which we can distribute this year and next year, which will carry the 
winter- wheat belt all over the State of Nebraska east of the hundredth 
meridian, all across Iowa, and higher north than it has ever gone before. 

Eepresentative Cooney. Then wheat, I suppose, will be 25 cents a 
bushel? 

Mr. Woods. No ; the world's production of wheat is below the demand 
and is getting farther and farther below the demand, and all sorts of 
calamities have been predicted if we do not increase the wheat output. 

Mr. Galloway. The production of wheat per capita in the last thir- 
teen years has dropped from 9 to 7 bushels. 

The Chairman. We are using other things ; would not that account 
for it! All these investigations of food tend to utilize a lot of kinds of 
food that were not used before. 

Mr. Woods. We are exporting a large amount of wheat to China and 
other countries to which we never exported wheat before; and lots of 
flour. They are using wheat instead of so much rice. The possibilities 
of increasing wheat production in this country are enormous, but we do 
not propose to go beyond the demands of the wheat belt at the present 
time. 

Mr. Galloway. There is one point in connection with the macaroni 
industry in the Northwest. The millers in the Northwest have been 
worried for the last two or three years because they have not been able 
to get enough wheat to supply their mills. They have been pushing 
into Canada for wheat, and there has been considerable agitation there 
to get the tariff off wheat; but this entire wheat belt that is opened up 
to the macaroni wheats will enable us to supply the milling demand 
and also the export demand. 

Mr. Woods. The export demand for this macaroni wheat is larger 
than we will be able in the next forty years to supply. We have sent 
some of our wheat across there, and they say it is even better than the 
European wheat, and they will take every bit we can ship. The only 
question is to get enough of it. We expended $6,247 on that work 
this year. 

The Chairman. Do you say it is about completed? 

Mr. Woods. It is about completed. To complete the milling test 
and to determine the question whether or not that wheat will deterio- 
rate will take a year or two. So far it has improved in this country, 
and one or two years more of it will demonstrate the fact as to whether 
we are going to be able to hold it up without selection, which seems to 
be the case. 

Mr. Galloway. Two factories have started this macaroni industry 
here. One, I think, is in Eochester and one in Cincinnati. They use 
this particular macaroni wheat, and they put it up with a special 
American design on it to compete with the Italian product. 

Eepresentative Henry. There are two establishments? 

Mr. Woods. There are three, I think. 
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Mr. Galloway. We import about 16,000,000 pounds of Italian 
macaroni. 

Representative Henry. There is no reason why we should not sup- 
ply it all here. 

Mr. Woods. Regarding my next item — quite a number of State experi- 
ment stations have undertaken, in cooperation with the Department of 
Agriculture, the general proposition of the improvement of field crops 
for their respective regions, by selection and hybridizing, and it has 
offered us an opportunity of getting the Department into close coopera- 
tion with the experiment stations to determine if such cooperation can 
be satisfactorily carried out. 

Representative Henry. That is what we have been working for. 

Mr. Woods. We are in cooperation now, in the whole Bureau, with 
about thirty-five or forty stations, but my office is in cooperation with 
about twelve or fifteen of those stations in this kind of work. We send 
our experts there and we divide the expense of the work with the sta- 
tion, the station furnishing land and laboratory supplies and super- 
vision and we furnishing some one to take the field notes and keep the 
records. We divide up the expense in that way. Last year we 
expended $5,000 on that work. As a rule we do not go above a thou- 
sand dollars in any State, and in some cases we put in a very small 
amount. In some cases we are not putting in anything at all; they are 
simply carrying on the work and paying for it. If we can get the sta- 
tion to pay the whole expense we do not pay for it. We simply furnish 
what help we can furnish them, including seed and expert advice; but 
if they refuse to take hold of it unless they get some financial aid, we 
give them what we can where they have competent men to supervise 
the work. 

The increase requested for that this year is $500, according to the 
Secretary's estimate, but we could make good use of $3,000 increase. 

Now, in the physiological laboratory we have the general laboratory 
expenses, which include apparatus and general supplies, an expert 
physiologist', and three assistants. We expended $7,750 in that tech- 
nical work this year, and we ask for an increase of $1,125. 

The lines of work conducted under the general supervision of that 
laboratory are, first, the question of nitrogen- fixing organisms. The 
most expensive of all fertilizers is nitrogen, and the one that is most 
largely decreasing in the soils of the country. It was discovered a 
number of years ago that nitrification from the atmosphere took place 
mainly from the action of certain bacteria, and the problem has been 
how to increase those bacteria in the soil so that they will go on fixing 
nitrogen. The main organisms work in connection with leguminous 
crops, clover and peas and things of that kind. If a man's land did 
not contain these organisms he could not grow a good crop of clover, 
cowpeas, or any other leguminous crops. It has been determined by 
investigation — we did not determine it entirely, but it has beeu 
determined — that if these organisms are not present in the soil you 
can not get a good crop of clover, cowpeas, or any other leguminous 
crop unless you put on a heavy application of nitrogenous fertilizers. 
Tf you have nitrogen bacteria present without the fertilizer nitrogen in 
common poor soil, the clover, cowpeas, or other legumes will grow and 
produce a very heavy crop and take their nitrogen from the air; so 
that you increase the nitrogen in the soil if you turn the crop under. 

We have been able to reduce the cost of applying these bacteria to 
the land. We found out first the life history of this nitrogen organism 
more completely that it has ever before been known. We have reduced 
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the cost of applying it from $12 an acre to 3 cents an acre, so that it has 
become possible for us to supply these organisms for any leguminous 
crop to any part of the country at very slight expense. 

Bepresentative Scott. What do you call these organisms! 

Mr. Woods. They belong to the bacteria. 

Representative Scott. Were you going on to say how you do it? 

Mr. Woods. Yes ; we get cultures from the crops on soil where the 
nitrogen organisms are present. There are little nodules on the root. 
We crush these up and cultivate them in a certain culture medium 
which we are keeping secret, because we are afraid somebody will try 
to patent it. "Various methods have been patented for furnishing pure 
nitrogen, and the patent rights make it very expensive for the farmer 
to getnold of this. That is partly the reason it cost 812 an acre, but 
we have perfected our method of securing pure cultures and increasing 
them to any desired extent. 

Eepresentative Scott. In regard to the fear you have of other 
ivestigators obtaining this process, is there no way by which you could 
give the people the result of your investigations and thus relieve them 
from the possibility of having such difficulty? 

Mr. Woods. As soon as we get the matter entirely perfected, as soon 
as we get every phase of it right where we want it, then we will patent 
it in the name of the Department of Agriculture for the people, and 
that prevents anybody patenting it. We have in the past lost some 
of the Department's discoveries in that way. We had one instance a 
number of years ago in the so-called vermorell spraying nozzle. That 
was worked out in Government time by a Government employee under 
Government instructions. When the man got it he resigned and 
patented it. The Secretary of Agriculture protested to the Patent 
Office and the Patent Office was going to annul the patent, when the 
man sued and the Supreme Court held that the man had the right to 
the patent. So we found the safest way to do is to keep these things 
quiet, and just as soon as we get a thing where we want it to patent 
it for the Government. That is what we have done in a' number of 
instances, and what we propose to do in this instance. 

These little organisms collect all their nitrogen from the air. We get 
them and put them on food which contains no nitrogen. In doing that 
we are able to increase their nitrifying power from one, which they had 
on the ordinary leguminous root, to five times their original power. We 
have a set of organisms which, instead of simply growing on clover as 
they did originally, will take clover or cowpeas and several other legu- 
minous crops ; that is, they become many times more valuable than they 
were originally. We are away beyond anything that has ever been pro- 
duced before, and we are not interfering with any of the patents that at 
present exist, but we have the matter all ready, and it has been laid 
before the Patent Office, so that if anybody tries to come in we can 
block them. 

Mr. Galloway. We have spent a good deal of money in introducing 
new legumes from foreign countries with a view to spreading them over 
the South. In 60 per cent of the cases those things refuse to grow, but 
this throws light on the whole subject. 

Mr. Woods. Last year we secured the proper organisms for these 
new crops, and wherever we have sent those organisms the seeds are 
doing well. 

We expended in this work this year 81,000, and we ask for $250 
increase. It is not expensive. All we want to do is to get some large 
retorts, etc., made to prepare these organisms in large quantities to 
meet the demand for them. 
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Then, besides these organisms which grow in connection with legu- 
minous crops, the soil contains a great many other nitrifying organisms. 
You can not grow leguminous crops in all places; bat we are getting 
out those organisms that grow in ordinary soil conditions, and doing 
the same thing we did with those just described. We have used $500 
for that purpose and we ask for $83 more. 

Then we want to make an investigation of clover sickness of the soil. 
We think the clover sickness that is so much talked about is probably 
due to the absence of these organisms; but we want to make a special 
investigation of that. It is possible that it may be a parasitic disease 
like the so-called pea sickness. 

The Chairman. Do you not find that an application of potash is use- 
ful? 

Mr. Woods. Sometimes it is a lack of potash, sometimes a lack of 
lime; but in many cases it is probable there is a parasitic organism 
that is attacking the plant. We want $500 to do that work. We are 
finding a great number of these parasitic growths that attack plants. 
They do harm not only to crops growing on land, but to water cress 
and all such things as that. They get into wells and reservoirs and 
such things, and the question is as to whether we can not exterminate 
those growths in the water, the same as we have been doing on land, 
Some of our preliminary experiments have indicated that we can, viz, 
that we can spray solutions in water for destroying these algse without 
injuring the crop at all. We do not ask any increase for this work. 
We used $500 this present year. We will not need any more money 
for that. But in the cases where water used for stock or for drinking 
is contaminated we have asked for $750 increase for this latter work. 

The Pacific coast laboratory and investigations. We found it neces- 
sary to establish in different parts of the country in carrying on our 
work and in distributing our materials certain centers. One of them is 
on the Pacific coast, where the conditions are entirely different from 
any other section. We expended out there on the Pacific coast alto- 
gether last year about $9,000. We have asked for an increase of about 
$2,000. I am leaving out some items in order to get over this rapidly. 
That is, according to the Secretary's estimate there will be a little under 
$2,000 increase for the work just mentioned. 

In the Mississippi Valley laboratory, where the main base of our 
timber-rot investigation is located, we deal with diseases of forest trees 
and the organisms that cause the rotting of timber of all kinds, con- 
struction timber, fence posts, railroad ties, etc. 

The Chairman. That was put in the bill last year? 

Mr. Woods. That was put in the bill last year. The work was 
started and we expended last year $10,000. 

The Chairman. Is that repeated this year? 

Mr. Woods. That is repeated this year; yes. 

Eepresentative Scott. What did you do with that $10,000? 

Mr. Woods. In the first place, we have a laboratory there where we 
have to make a great many tests and where we have to have expert 
assistance and clerical help. We expended probably $3,500 for expert 
assistance. We get the laboratory from the Missouri botanical garden. 
We simply have to take care of it and furnish the gas, telephones, and 
such things as that. Our experts go from this laboratory into the vari- 
ous parts of the country. For instance, we have been working in the 
Black Hills Forest Eeserve a good deal of this year, where about 60 per 
cent of the standing timber is dead, and the question is whether that 
timber can be prevented from further decay and used for construction 
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purposes. We have taken samples of the dead timber and had it 
treated with different solutions and have found that by prompt action 
most of this dead timber can be saved and used for construction pur- 
poses. We have simply paid different people to do that work for us. 
It cost us $200 or $300 in each particular instance. We had those 
treated and some of them are used as posts, some as railroad ties, some 
as telephone poles, and we are watching the rate of decay. We had 
them sent all the way from the wettest part of Texas to the northern 
line of the United States to determine the rate of decay and determine 
whether our various treatments will prevent it. The money has been 
expended almost entirely for that work, collecting those data in the 
forest reserves and in different parts of the country. We have very 
little railroad fare to pay on this. The money is almost entirely 
expended for field investigations, exclusive of railroad travel for the 
principal men. The railroads furnish the transportation free for them. 

Representative Ooonbt. Let me ask you a question there for infor- 
mation. You say you found these trees were rotting in the Black 
Hills — decayed, dead, or blasted? 

Mr. Woods. No; they were originally killed by the pine bark beetle, 
which simply bores through the bark and young wood and kills the 
tree. 

Eepresentative Coonet. You found them in the wood ? 

Mr. Woods. The dead trees were standing in the forest. 

Representative Coonet. And decaying? 

Mr. Woods. Yes, sir. 

Representative Coonet. You cut them down and made the applica- 
tion for preservation upon practically dead wood, then ? 

Mr. Woods. The wood is dead; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Were the trees dying or entirely dead? 

Mr. Woods. The trees were dead when we took hold of them. 

Representative Coonet. Your application for preservation is to 
make dead wood keep from decaying? 

Mr. Woods. To make wood which is dead but not rotten keep from 
decaying. 

Representative Coonet. It is for the purpose of keeping this dead 
wood from rotting? 

Mr. Woods. Yes, sir; and what will keep the dead wood from rotting 
will keep any wood from rotting. 

Representative Coonet. I thought it was to keep the trees from 
blasting, decaying. 

Mr. Woods. That is a different problem. That is what we call 
diseases of forest trees. We do a lot of work along that line, too. 

Representative Coonet. It is to keep dead wood from decaying. 

Mr. Woods. That is to keep it from what we call timber rot. 

Representative Haugen. What can you tell us about cedar posts 
coming from the Mississippi? Have you any knowledge on that? 

Mr. Woods. I do not know anything about it; no, sir. I simply 
know that red cedar is a very resistant wood. Its resistance is due to 
certain substances that are produced chemically iu the cells during 
growth. You get naturally there what we have to put artificially in 
other woods. It produces a material which insects and fungi do not 
like. 

Representative HaugEn. I know they are shipping it into my 
country, and they are paying about 30 cents a post for it. 

Mr. Woods. You can grow in your country and in Nebraska and 
Missouri and all through that central section catalpa posts which will 
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be very much cheaper than red cedar aud just about as durable. They 
are very rapid growers. 

The Chairman. You are getting these cedar posts from where "I 

Mr. Woods. They are shipping them from Mississippi, and I think 
some from the coast. 

The Chairman. I saw thousands of them in Mississippi as I went West 
last spring. 

Mr. Woods. In the tropical laboratory located at Miami, Fla., we 
are studying diseases of Southern truck crops especially, and whatever 
work we are doing on orange diseases we are doing from that labo- 
ratory in Florida and on the Pacific coast, at the laboratory in southern 
California. 

We used last year for that work $5,141, and we ask an increase of 
$809. We have t<> pay an expert out of that and two or three assist- 
ants, to maintain our laboratory and 6 acres of garden there. We use 
that tropical garden also for making the first propagation of a great 
deal of the stuff that we get in on seed and plant investigation from 
this Congressional seed money, and also our orange and pineapple 
hybrids. We propagate seed there and test it wherever it is Southern 
material, and then send it North here and distribute it, if it is free from 
disease and insects. It is a sort of quarantine station, as well as propa- 
gating station and pathological laboratory. In our work we have the 
herbarium, where we have a collection of all the disease-producing 
organisms we are able to get hold of. This helps us to identify the various 
parasites that cause disease. These are sent to us by experiment stations 
and by farmers in all parts of the country. It is like a laboratory. It 
cost us $3,000 this year, and we ask for an increase of $333. 

On the mushroom investigation we expended this year $600, and we 
ask for an increase of $533. We ask for that increase because hereto- 
fore we have imported into this country all the spawn from which we 
grow our mushrooms, an increasing food product. We have discovered 
away of producing pure spawn not only of the commercial mushrooms 
but of many edible mushroom species, and that discovery will be worth 
a good deal to people who want to cultivate mushrooms. 

Kepresentative Scott. What do you mean by spawn? 

Mr. Woods. It is practically the seed It is the vegetable part of 
the mushroom, but it is a thing which we have imported almost entirely 
from France and England. 

The Chairman. We have not produced it yet in this country? 

Mr. Woods. We have not produced it yet successfully in this coun- 
try. Some people have tried it, but it is of such poor quality that it is 
not worth much. The difficulty even with the imported spawn is it is 
frequently mixed and quite poor, and a man who may have $10,000 
invested in a mushroom plant may import his spawn, and if it is not 
pure and good he will lose heavily. This discovery shows that you can 
grow spawn pure the same as you can grow a pure race of corn. 

The Chairman. The surprise to me is it has not been produced in 
this country before. 

Mr. Woods. Nobody has investigated it. They have simply bought 
their spawn in England and France, and they do not stop and think 
that it can be produced here. 

Kepresentative Scott. You use the word "spawn" as entirely 
synonymous with seed, do you? 

Mr. Woods. It is not synonymous with seed. It is more synonymous 
with potato tuber. It is part of the vegetative portion of the plant. It 
is not a seed in any sense, but you plant it just the way you plant the 
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seed or the tuber. These little umbrella-like portions are really the 
fruits of the spawn. These umbrellas produce the spores. The spores 
are analogous to seed, strictly, and we use these spores in getting our 
spawn. 

Bepresentative Scott. Where does the spawn come from? 

Mr. Woods. It comes from the spores as they germinate in the soil. 
It is like the root of the mushroom. It spreads all through the soil, a 
little cobwebby growth. To get a crop you take the mushroom spawn 
in the earth in which it grows and plant the earth in the beds. With 
that, besides your mushroom spawn, you get all kinds of insects and 
diseases. Tou get very often two or three different kinds of mush- 
rooms, some of which are nonedible. There is great uncertainty in the 
production of mushrooms from spawn, whereas if you produce them from 
spores you can be just as certain of what you get from mushrooms as 
from corn. 

Mr. Galloway. The final item is the general administrative work. 
This includes the rent of the buildings, the care of the buildings, and 
miscellaneous problems which are likely to co.me up at any time. 
Somebody writes " Cotton crop is being destroyed by disease." The Sec- 
retary says "Send a man down there and look it over." We have to 
have a certain reserve for these special calls, etc., which we figure at 
10 per cent. We expended this year $10,320, and I have asked an 
increase of $3,280 to meet the demands of this work. 

That covers the work of my office -very briefly. 

The Chairman. The committee will now take a recess until 2 o'clock, 
and at that time we will ask Mr. Woods more about these appropria- 
tions. 

The subcommittee (at 1.05 p. m.) took a recess until 2 o'clock p. m. 

AFTER RECESS. 

The subcommittee reassembled at the expiration of the recess, Hon. 
J. W. Wadsworth in the chair. 

STATEMENT OF ALBERT F. WOODS— Resumed. 

The Chairman. Mr. Woods, in this note, on page 14, it is stated : 

List of persons paid from appropriation " Vegetable pathological investigations, 
1903 :" One pathologist, at $2,750. 

Is that yours ? 

Mr. Woods. No; that is the head of the pathological laboratory in 
my office. 

The Chairman (reading). "Two pathologists at $2,500 qach; one 
pathologist, at $2,250/' That is, besides those that are on the statutory 
roll? 

Mr. Woods. Yes. Those are the experts in charge of the laboratories. 

The Chairman. Tou have yourself, and then one assistant patholo- 
gist on the statutory roll, at $1,800? 

Mr. Woods. Yes. 

The Chairman. Who is that at $1,800 and these other men at $2,500! 

Mr. Woods. That assistant pathologist is a man working on the 
Texas root rot. There is now no division, and there is no assistant chief. 

The Chairman. That is the $1,800 man ! 

Mr. Woods. That is the $1,800 man. That used to be the old assist- 
ant chief when my office was a division. We had a pathologist, and an 
assistant pathologist, at $1,800, and he was assistant chief; but in the 
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reorganization the expert men were put in charge of laboratories, and 
this statutory place, which we have always had, was left for an 
assistant. 

The Chairman. These are in no sense chemical laboratories, are they ? 

Mr. Woods. Oh, no; not at all. 

The Chairman. That gives you how many pathologists? Yourself, 
one at $1,800, one at $2,750, two at $2,500, one at $2,250. That makes 
six pathologists you have? 

Mr. Woods. Six pathologists; I think that is the number, not count- 
ing the lower grade assistants. 

The Chairman. Do you need that number of pathologists? 

Mr. Woods. We could use more. When we have to put a man on 
a problem requiring expert knowledge, we have to get a good man; and 
it should be understood that these are not necessarily permanent posi- 
tions. Some of these men are only kept a year. Some we keep two 
years and some we may keep five years. The one that gets $2,750 we 
have had fifteen years. He happens to be permanent. 

Mr. Galloway. He has not received $2,750 all that time. He 
started in at $1,000, when the pathological work was organized. 

The Chairman. I suppose 1 should ask you this question, Mr. Gal- 
loway: In your judgment, how many of those people should be trans- 
ferred to the permanent roll? 

Mr. Galloway. In the cases of these six positions 

The Chairman. How old a man is this $2,750 pathologist, on the 
lump-sum roll? 

Mr. Galloway. He is about 40 years old. He is a graduate of the 
University of Michigan, and came here when this pathological work 
was organized. I came there at the same time, in 1885, 1 think it was. 

The Chairman. You are a Missouri man, are you not? 

Mr. Galloway. Yes, sir; I am a graduate of the University of Mis- 
souri, and he is a graduate of the University of Michigan. This man 
has been here for fifteen years. He started in at $1,000. 

The Chairman. The other two pathologists, at $2,500 each, out of 
the lump-sum roll — are they permanent? 

Mr. Woods. They are probably permanent. At least, we keep that 
work up ; but such a condition as this might arise in any of these cases, 
that if these men should drop out — resign or get other appointments — 
the man who was put in charge would be one of th e assistants, probably, 
in the laboratory. 

Mr. Galloway. He might be getting $2,000, and it might not be 
desirable to raise him to $2,750. 

Mr. Woods. We would not want to raise him to $2,750. 

The Chairman. You mean you would not want to put him in at that 
salary at once. 

Mr. Woods. Yes, sir; that is what I mean. 

Mr. Galloway. There is a certain amount of fixity to those statu- 
tory salaries that would embarrass us. 

Mr. Woods. We were paying him $2,000 here, and we put a $1,600 
man in his place. We only pay him $1,(300. The other $400 goes back 
into the work. All these higher positions are filled by men who have 
charge of very important work. 

The Chairman. You have no physiologist, as I recall, on the statu- 
tory roll ? 

Mr. Woods. No ; not on the statutory roll. 

The Chairman. Let us go to page 14. As this thing is printed we 
can not make any comparisons with last year's appropriations. 
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Mr. Woods. This one on the statutory roll is my own salary. 

The Chairman. That is for a physiologist and pathologist. 

Mr. Woods. Yes, sir. There is an assistant pathologist, but no 
assistant physiologist. The physiologists are all in the lump sum. 

Mr. Galloway. The physiological features have developed within 
the last few years, since the places for the pathologists were established. 
There would be no objection to transferring some of them. 

Mr. Woods. The physiologist in charge of the laboratory could be 
transferred. 

The Chairman. Which one is that? 

Mr. Woods. One physiologist at $2,500. 

The Chairman. There is no pathologist at $2,500; it is $2,000. In 
the note on page 14 there is one physiologist at $1,800. 

Mr. Woods. Two physiologists at $2,000. This is a misprint. One 
of those men is getting $2,500. There are not two physiologists at 
$2,000. There is a mistake there somewhere. One of them gets$2,5 00. 

The Chairman. And one $1,800. Tou have here one at $1,800. 

Mr. Woods. Mr. Moore gets $2,500. He is in charge of the labora- 
tory. Mr. Swingle is a physiologist. He gets $2,250. 

The Chairman. Tou have two pathologists here at $2,500. Have 
you two at that salary? 

Mr. Galloway. Yes; there are two pathologists at $2,500. 

Mr. Woods. There is also one pathologist at $2,750. That is evi- 
dently not made up correctly. I do not know who made it. 

Mr. Galloway. I never saw this until this morning. I do not know 
anything about it. 

Mr. Woods. It is wrong. They have probably got pathologists and 
physiologists mixed up in some way. 

The Chairman. You have one pathologist at $2,750. That is right. 
Then have you two pathologists at $2,500 or only one? 

Mr. Woods. We have one pathologist at $2,500. 

The Chairman. Then you have a physiologist at $2,500? 

Mr. Woods. We have two physiologists at $2,500, but in order to 
get that entirely accurate I want to look at the record and see. I do 
not remember just how the salaries all stand. 

The Chairman. Eight after that, if you follow down, you will And 
one physiologist at $1,800, one expert at $1,400, one expert at $1,200. 
What do you mean by experts! 

Mr. Woods. Those experts are men that we pick up for certain prob- 
lems. That is, one of these experts is used on tobacco diseases. 

The Chairman. He is an expert pathologist, is he? 

Mr. Woods. An expert physiologist. They simply call him an expert? 

The Chairman. One assistant at $1,200. What do you mean by 
that — assistant to the expert? It is right after that. 

Mr. Woods. Yes; those are assistant pathologists. The assistant 
physiologists came in as scientific aids at $480, and have taken the 
scientific examinations under the civil service, and were promoted. 

The Chairman. You have only one of them, I see? 

Mr. Woods. There should be more than that. 

The Chairman. Yes; you have more than that. Those are the 
scientific aids? 

Mr. Woods. They are the scientific aids. 

The Chairman. One assistant at $1,200. He is not a scientific aid, 
though? 

Mr. Woods. One assistant at $1,200. 

The Chairman. One expert at $1,400; one expert at $1,200; one 
expert at $1,200. 
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Mr. Woods. I do not know what that does refer to. The list is not 
accurate. 

The Chairman. One artist at $1,000. 

Mr. Woods. Yes; we have an artist at $1,000. 

The Chairman. What does he do? 

Mr. Woods. He is artist in the pathological laboratory. 

The Chairman. Illustrating? 

Mr. Woods. Yes; getting up illustrations for the bulletins we pub- 
lish on diseases. 

The Chairman. Then pome four assistants at $960 each, and two 
assistants at $720 each. Those six are the scientific aids? 

Mr. Woods. They were scientific aids who took an examination for 
promotion. 

The Chairman. 1 say, they are scientific aids, promoted? 

Mr. Woods. Yes. 

The Chairman. Six of them? What do these men work at? 

Mr. Woods. Under the instructions of the head of the laboratory 
they make cultures, and examine material microscopically and make 
reports of it. They go out into the field to help in spraying work or 
in work where a technical knowledge is required. We use them in the 
laboratories and also use them in the field work. 

The Chairman. One carpenter, at $840. What use do you have for 
a carpenter there — for boxing stuff? 

Mr. Woods. He was simply assigned to our roll while we are fixing 
up the laboratory. We will use him only a few months. 

The Chairman. That is a temporary appointment? 

-Mr. Woods. A temporary appointment. 

The Chairman. Is there any danger of his becoming permanent? 

Mr. Woods. JS ot in my division. He was on the rolls of the Bureau. 

The Chairman. Five laborers, at $720 each. What do they do for 
you, Mr. Woods? 

Mr. Woods. Those laborers are really clerks or copyists. I suppose 
it is a misnomer. Included in those five laborers are several people 
who are practically scientific aids now. They started in as laborers, 
helpers in the greenhouse, or helpers in laboratories, and some of them 
have been there six, seven, or eight years. They have gradually got a 
knowledge of the higher class of work, but there has been no way by 
which they could take a civil-service examination and be promoted. 
They were appointed at the time when the Secretary had authority to 
make those appointments. ~Now they come in that class which the 
Civil Service Commission says should be ousted from the depart- 
ments, but they are people we can not get along without, because we 
would have to train new men. We are gradually getting rid of them, 
though, and getting civil-service people. Whenever one drops out, 
that is the end of it. We never replace him. 

The Chairman. What is the assistant curator, at $600 ? 

Mr. Woods. That is an assistant in the herbarium, who has charge 
of the mounting of parasitic plants and things that come in. She 
takes those specimens and presses them and mounts them. 

The Chairman. Three laborers, at $600 each ; seven laborers, at $480 
each. Then you have another expert here at $600. What do those 
ten laborers do? 

Mr. Woods. Those are nearly all people that we have hired on coop- 
erative work outside of Washington. That is, when we start to grow 
a patch of corn, for instance, the experiment station will sometimes say : 
"If you will give us a laborer to look after that, we will grow it for you." 

agr 4* 
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We appoint the man for three months, or six months, or a year, what- 
ever it may be. 

The Chairman. These are not all by the year, then? 

Mr. Woods. No ; these are nearly afi by the month. 

The Chairman. They are temporary? 

Mr. Woods. Yes. 

Mr. Galloway. I have a list of them here. Some of them are really 
clerks. 

Mr. Woods. Miss White is a clerk; she is one of the people I just 
spoke about who came into the Department in the document section, I 
think, originally. She was in the office when I came there. Mr. Gallo- 
way took away the file clerk, and she has been assistant file clerk, and 
she knew more about the letter files than anybody else. I have found 
she could look after that better than any other clerk I had, so I let her 
look after it. These people were all covered in last July by the order 
of the President, and although all laborers a few of them are still 
allowed to do the work they have always been doing, namely, semi- 
clerical work. 

The Chairman. Then some of those ten people classed as laborers 
must be clerks? 

Mr. Galloway. Yes; they are clerks. 

The Chairman. What are they — copyists? 

Mr. Woods. Some might be classed as copyists, some as typewriter 
operators; some are copying matter and doing work of that kind occa- 
sionally. It is low-grade clerical work, work that would usually bring 
from $800 to $940 a year. 

The Chairman. You have another expert there at $600. What is 
he an expert in? 

Mr. Woods. That is an assistant expert. She really should be called 
a scientific aid. 

The Chairman. In making this report to us next year on that I 
wish you would look after that carefully, so that the name will indicate 
something of the work they do. 

Mr. Galloway. You can have that, ready in a day, Mr. Chairman — 
a list of all these people and what they are doing in each particular 
branch. This was not gotten up by our office. 

Mr. Woods. We could have given this list entirely correct in fifteen 
minutes if we had been called on. This has been made up, probably, 
from an old list. 

Mr. Galloway. It does not agree with the Blue Book. 

Mr. Spillman. I will tell you how some of those things come. In 
our bureaus it is necessary sometimes on account of a statutory posi- 
tion. I had a statutory position in my office. I did not know anybody 
to put in it without promoting a man away beyond where he ought to 
go, so I let some one else have that statutory position, but I see it is 
charged here to my office. 

Mr. Woods. Most of these laborers are purely temporary, so far as 
my office is concerned. They may be here this month and gone next 
month. 

Bepresentative Coonby. They come in and go out just as they are 
needed? 

Mr. Woods. Yes; with some exceptions. 

The Chairman. One expert, at $1,400; then one assistant. What is 
that — assistant to the expert? 

Mr. Woods. No; I do not know what that is. 

The Chairman. These names do not show anything to the committee 
at all. It is a mixed-up mess. 
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Mr. Woods. It is entirely wrong. That is a scientific aid who is 
getting $480. Then this scientific aid at $300 is incorrect. That is a 
student assistant. The student assistant gives part of his time to the 
service. They are simply scholarships; that is all. They help in the 
laboratories. 

The Chairman. These two laborers at $3 per diem and one at $ 1.50 — 
what are they, temporary? 

Mr. Woods. Those are purely temporary; yes. 

The Chairman. Are they here in Washington now, for instance, 
those three? 

Mr. Woods. These may have been over on the Arlington farm, 
where we were conducting some experiments. 

The Chairman. They are actual laborers? 

Mr. Woods. Yes; they are either doing plowing or something of that 
kind. One was a carpenter, at $3 a day. 

The Chairman. You have another carpenter up above there at $840? 

Mr. Woods. Yes. These carpenters and some of these laborers were 
used in that work, but this three-dollar carpenter is already off the roll. 

The Chairman. Professor Calloway, from that list which would you 
think should be transferred, if any, to the statutory roll for the good of 
the service? 

Mr. Galloway. I can not tell about this list; but those higher posi- 
tions there, which are permanent, might very well be transferred -to the 
statutory roll, and a certain number of scientific aids could be very 
properly transferred there, but not all. 

The Chairman. I should keep them on the lump-sum roll, because 
they come and go a good deal, do they not? 

Mr. Galloway. Yes ; they do come and go. 

Mr. Spillman. Their time limit is two years. 

Mr. Woods. We could give you a list showing how many should be 
on our permanent rolls and how many on the lump-sum roll. We 
not only can show you what is being carried on the lump-sum roll now — 
clerks, laborers, experts, and scientific experts — but we will point out 
those that might probably be put on the permanent statutory roll. 

The Chairman. But, understand, I do not think the committee wants 
to put the lower class of employees on the statutory roll ; just the higher 
class and practically those who will be necessary in the future devel- 
opment of the Department. 

Mr. Galloway. Yes; and still to allow enough elasticity to obviate 
difficulty in making transfers or details without paying a man more 
than he is really worth. 

The Chairman. Under the lump-sum appropriation it would be a 
sort of probationary term. You take a man in there under the lump- 
sum appropriation and if he is not fit for promotion you need not pro- 
mote him, or you can discharge him, and there will be no trouble about it. 

Mr. Galloway. This man who is getting $2,750 was appointed for 
three months. When he first came there, fifteen years ago, he was 
engaged to study peach yellow. When the three-months term was up 
he was put on other work, and he is now in charge of the pathological 
laboratory. 

The Chairman. In this Bureau — in the vegetable pathology, 19 labor- 
ers; in pomology, 2 laborers; in botany, 14 laborers; grass, 8 laborers; 
seeds, 18 laborers; Arlington, 12 laborers, and gardens and grounds, 
13 laborers — 86 people are classed as laborers. 

Mr. Galloway. These people, while classified as laborers, are not all 
day laborers. They were covered into the civil service by a recent 
order of the President. 
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The Chairman. You see, it does not give to the committee any dis- 
tinct idea at all. 

Mr. Galloway. When this matter was brought to the attention of 
the Civil Service Commission last July, the names of about 400 laborers 
in the Department were submitted to them. Probably 60 per cent of 
those were doing semiclerical work. 

Eepresentative Graff. Bnt they were only getting laborer's pay? 

Mr. Galloway. They were getting laborers' pay. They could not 
get over $720 per annum; and the Civil Service Commission has ruled 
that the experience those people have gained in this work down there, 
no matter if it extended over fifteen years, will be of no benefit to them 
in the examination. 

Representative Graff. When this order covering these people into 
the civil service was made, did that make them eligible for advance- 
ment! 

Mr. Galloway. No. 

Representative Graff. It only insured their staying there? 

Mr. Galloway. That is all. It did not give them the same chance 
as an outsider would have in taking an examination. For instance, if 
Mr. A, a laborer working in the seed department, has had five years' 
experience, he takes the examination and competes with Mr. B, who 
has worked in Philadelphia. All the experience Mr. A has gained in 
his work with us would be thrown out and B's experience with that 
Philadelphia firm would be counted. 

Mr. Graff. That would be counted in his favor? 

Mr. Galloway. It would be counted in his favor; yes. 

Mr. Graff. Then I understand that having been covered into the 
civil service, they still occupy the position of not being eligible to 
advancement past the laborers' roll. 

Mr. Galloway. They are absolutely on the same footing. 

Mr. Woods. Most of these people who are mentioned as laborers on 
my fund are purely temporary and are doing strictly laborers' work. 

The Chairman. It is understood, Mr. Galloway, that you will pre- 
pare a list of these people who could be transferred with advantage to 
the statutory roll. 

Mr. Galloway. Tes. 

Representative Graff. Mr. Chairman, I suppose there would be 
cases where it would not be advisable to have them covered in perma- 
nently, where the Bureau might have a list of laborers that it would be 
advantageous to turn off when they were through with them. 

The Chairman. Temporary employees. 

Representative Graff. Yes. 

The Chairman. Those would be kept on the lump-sum roll. I said 
only those that he thought would be of benefit to the service would be 
transferred to the statutory roll. 

Representative Graff. I can see how this Bureau would have more 
of that sort of people than possibly any other bureau, because there are 
only certain seasons of the year when they can be utilized. 

The Chairman. You must have a much greater temporary roll in 
the summer time in your outdoor work than you do in the winter. 

Mr. Woods. Yes. There are times in the summer, especially when 
the field work is at its height, when we have to have a number of 
laborers, and then they drop off perhaps the next month. 

The Chairman. Is there much pressure brought on you by Congress- 
men and others to keep them during the winter? 
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Mr. Woods. There can not be now, because they are all covered in. 

Eepresentative Scott. What do you mean by saying they are all 
covered in ? 

Mr. Woods. What I mean is, there is a Department civil service 
committee that is supposed to determine the qualification of all 
laborers according to a specific rule which the Civil Service Commis- 
sion has furnished. They fill out one of those requests and statements 
and file it in the Department, and certifications are made from this list. 
If we want a laborer we go to that committee and ask for certifications 
and they certify three names. 

Eepresentative Soott. That will not apply in cases where you are 
employing some man out in Illinois to attend to an acre of corn, will it? 

Mr. Woods. That only applies to the city of Washington. Outside 
we hire whom we please. 

Mr. Galloway. If we need a charwoman, we write a letter, and the 
Secretary refers the letter to this board of labor employment, and they 
certify three names to the Secretary of three women who have shown 
by their experience that they are able to do that work. Then we select 
the one at the top, or any one of the three we please. 

The Chairman. That is a temporary employment? 

Mr. Woods. Yes; this covers temporary and all other places in the 
District of Columbia. 

The Chairman. For a day or a week? 

Mr. Woods. Yes ; also permanent laborers. 

Representative Ooonbt. You can discharge him whenever you are 
ready? 

Mr. Woods. Yes. 

Eepresentative Cooney. They must be very scientific individuals 
that you can employ for a day at a time. 

The Chairman. We will pass along now to the next; that is, "Poino- 
logical investigations." 

Mr. G-allowat. Mr. Chairman, if you are through/with pathology 
now, Mr. Taylor, who was to discuss pomology in detail, is not here, 
and Mr. Spillman, who has charge of our grass and forage plant work, 
will answer any questions the committee desires to ask. 

STATEMENT OF FREDERICK V. COVILLE, CHIEF OF THE OFFICE 
OF BOTANICAL INVESTIGATIONS AND EXPERIMENTS, DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

The Chairman. We will now take up the botanical work, at page 15. 
There is something new in that clause, Mr. Coville. First, there are 
the freight charges, telegraph and telephone charges. Then " subscrip- 
tion to and purchase of botanical publications." The words "for use 
in the division" were omitted. Did we not strike that out of the bill 
last year — "subscriptions to and purchase of botanical publications?" 

Mr. Coville. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Did we allow that to stay in there? 

Mr. Coville. It was in last year, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. I thought we had struck it out and let the purchase 
of all those books come through the library. 

Mr. Coville. So, sir ; it was in last year's bill. 

The Chairman. We struck it out in some places, do you not remem- 
ber, Mr. Henry? 

Eepresentative Henry. Yes; but not this one. 
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Mr. Oovillb. I have last year's act here, and the words " subscrip- 
tioD to and purchase of botanical publications" appear. 

The Chairman. You have left out the words "for use in the divi- 
sion." Is that intentional ? 

Mr. Galloway. There is not really a division. 

The Chairman. That is true. 

Mr. Coville. That was simply a verbal change to make the bill 
conform with the present organization of the Bureau. 

The Chairman. Now, you have in there, "to investigate drug and 
medicinal plants and to conduct experiments in their cultivation and 
preparation ; also work tending to the development of drug plants hav- 
ing greater or more constant pharmaceutical value." 

Mr. Coville. That, too, Mr. Chairman, is simply a question of word- 
ing. The beginning of our last year's act reads: "Investigations relat- 
ing to medicinal, poisonous, fiber, and other economic plants." In this 
year's bill the word "poisonous" was omitted in the first clause, and 
this latter clause was put in simply to more specifically describe our 
investigations on medicinal plants. It is not a new provision. 

Eepresentative Scott. The word "poisonous" appears in the first 
line. 

Mr. Coville. I misspoke myself. The word " medicinal " does not 
appear in the first line. The word " poisonous " does appear. 

The Chairman. Then that is immaterial. Then you have " To col- 
lect specimens and materials illustrating economic plants and their 
uses and prepare them for permanent filing in an economic herbarium." 

Mr. Coville. That is also a change of wording. In last year's act, 
in the third line, occurred the clause " the collection of plants, travel- 
ing expenses, and express charges." The words "the collection of 
plants" are omitted in this bill. This also is simply a case of rewording. 

The Chairman. Is it necessary 1 ? 

Mr. Coville. It is not strictly necessary. It simply straightens 
out the present bill, and gives a little better idea of what our work is. 
It is not absolutely necessary, but it is desirable. 

Representative Graff. Have you been conducting the investiga- 
tions heretofore from the standpoint of the medicinal properties of 
plants ? 

Mt. Coville. Our work in that line was comparatively limited 
until last year, when we decided, so far as our means permitted, to 
revise it somewhat. We are importing about nine or ten million dol- 
lars' worth of crude drugs a year, some of which we are confident can 
be cultivated in this country, and others of which might possibly be. 

Eepresentative Graff. How long has that been going on ? 

Mr. Coville. Working actively as we are now, it has been going on 
for only one year. Provision for work on medicinal plants has been in 
our bill for the last fifteen or twenty years : — simply the words "medi- 
cinal plants;" but only recently, when the development of agricultural 
methods seemed to make it possible to take up some of these new crops 
which would be additions 

Eepresentative Henry. For instance, what? 

Mr. Coville. Chicory, for example. We imported from Belgium 
immense quantities. 

Eepresentative Henry. We import from Belgium immense quantities 
of that? 

Mr. Coville. No; we raise it now. Five years ago we imported a 
quarter of a million dollars worth a year. 

Eepresentative Henry. We are not importing it now? 
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Mr. Ooville. We are not importing it, practically. The imports 
amount simply to a few thousand dollars. 

Representative Graff. Is it now a matter of commercial growth in 
this country? 

Mr. Ootillb. Yes ; there are large areas in this country which are 
devoted to chicory growing. 

^Representative Graff. What other medicinal plants? 

Mr. Ooville. I did not refer to that as a medicinal plant. 

Eepresentative Graff. Chicory is a matter of food, is it not? 

Mr. Ooville. Yes, sir. I am simply saying that this is one of the 
plants which have recently been taken up as additions to our American 
crops. One of the things which we propose to take up in connection 
with medicinal plant work is the production of morphine, for example, 
which we believe can be made an American industry. 

Eepresentative Scott. What is the name of the plant? 

Mr. Ooville. It is grown from a poppy. 

Eepresentative Henry. The poppy can be grown here, you think? 

Mr. Ooville. Yes ; it can be grown here. 

Eepresentative Henry. Most of it comes from Asia Minor, does it 
not? 

Mr. Ooville. It largely comes from the province of S'Chuan, in 
China. 

Representative Henry. I always supposed that our poppy growth 
was very largely in Asia Minor. 

Mr. Ooville. The poppy is cultivated extensively in Asia Minor, 
but I believe that our principal imports are from China. Our imports 
for smoking purposes are largely through San Francisco. Our imports 
for morphine are largely through New York. We import over a million 
dollars' worth of licorice a year — nearly two million dollars' worth. 
Both these plants grow very easily in this country, but it is a question 
of ascertaining the conditions of commercial possibility and practica- 
bility. 

The Chairman. You have left out that clause that was put in last 
year " and to investigate, in cooperation with the Bureau of Chemistry, 
the cause of the deterioration of export grain, particularly in oceanic 
transit, and devise means of preventing losses from those causes." 

Mr. Coville. I do not know how that was left out. It was a mere 
accident ; and I meant to call the matter to the attention of the com- 
mittee. 

The Chairman. You want it reinserted, then? 

Mr. Coville. It ought to be reinserted. 

Mr. Galloway. That was left out, Mr. Chairman, in the making up 
of the items in our disbursing office. 

Mr. Coville. If you would like, I should be glad to tell you what 
that provision means. The grading of grain at our grain centers and 
our ports of export, as at present conducted, depends upon a purely per- 
sonal judgment of the character of the grain. The chief grain inspector 
at the port of export, for example, has to pass on every carload of grain 
which comes into that port. He decides the most important feature of 
the grading, namely the content of moisture, by touch. He runs a 
tryer into a carload of corn, pulls out a sample, and tries it it his hand. 
On the basis of his judgment regarding the moisture, a whole ship- 
load is certified as of a certain grade. The purchaser in Europe 
buys it and pays for it on the basis of that certificate. The terms of 
purchase are that he shall pay for it in accordance with its grade as 
certified. 
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A few years ago many complaints came from abroad that corn certi- 
fied as No. 2 reached foreign ports in a damaged condition. Some of 
it was rotten. We were asked to look into the matter, and we found 
that the main question was the moisture content of the corn or of the 
wheat. We found, furthermore, that the critical point in the deteriora- 
tion of corn may and does frequently lie between 11 per cent of mois- 
ture and 1 3 per cent of moisture. It is a pretty serious thing to compel 
a grain inspector to judge between those narrow limits by a sense of 
touch, and we are simply devising a means of ascertaining, by coopera- 
tion with the Bureau of Chemistry, the actual moisture. We are coop- 
erating with the chief inspectors, and we shall be able by and by to put 
into their hands an instrument for that purpose. We tried an electrical 
apparatus and failed on it. We are now trying a drying apparatus. 
We shall put into their hands an instrument by which they can say, 
" This corn has such and such a moisture content." It will insure them 
against all sorts of charges of incompetence and dishonesty, and will 
protect the trade against possibilities of error in the inspection of grain. 
The provision should go in. We do not want to discontinue that work. 

The Chairman. You ask for $10,000 additional, Mr. Coville, over 
last year. Last year we increased you how much? 

Mr. Coville. Ten thousand dollars last year. I can answer that best 
by showing you some of the work we are doing. I simply wish to say 
that this is a step forward in the line of developing some of the work 
we are already engaged in. No actually new work is proposed to be 
taken up during the coming year, but it is a development of certain 
new features along the old lines. 

Here is a sample of Kentucky blue-grass seed, with the appearance 
of which you are doubtless familiar. It looks like a good sample of 
seed, but its germination is only one-quarter of 1 per cent. It cost us 
about $5,000 to find out what was the matter with that seed; but the 
expenditure of that $5,000 will be worth millions to the people who 
have been buying that sort of seed heretofore. 

We came to the conclusion, from a series of tests of blue-grass seed, 
that something was the matter with the method of harvesting ; so we 
sent a man down to Lexington, Ky., and had him examine every detail 
of the harvesting. When the seed is fully mature it shatters, and the 
growers can not let it get entirely ripe on the stalk. When it is nearly 
ripe they run through it a sort of comb. They have a machine drawn 
by horses, which combs off this seed with the hull and everything on it, 
still slightly green. It is piled up in winrows, turned from time to time 
and allowed to dry, and then it is thrashed. Our man found that the tem- 
perature of the interior of those winrows often went up as high as 
150° P. He drew samples from every part of the winrow, and we 
made afterwards germination tests of these samples. We found that a 
a temperature of 150° would kill the blue grass seed. That is the 
whole story. 

The Chairman. With a heavy rain right after it was put in the win- 
row it would spoil very fast, would it not? 

Mr. Covtlle. The heating often takes place within twenty-four 
hours. We want to do the same thing 

The Chairman. How do you propose to remedy that? Please state 
that before you leave that point. 

Mr. Coville. There are two ways of remedying it. One is to put it 
under cover, and, instead of piling the seed in winrows, to spread it 
thin on the floor of a covered building. But that, as you can readily 
see, is very expensive. 
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The Chairman. That would take a great deal of floor space. 

Mr. Coville. The other way is to devise some apparatus by which 
it can be artiflcally dried at a low temperature. We are now experi- 
menting with a grain-drying apparatus in which we propose to put this 
seed and dry it with a cold blast. We think we shall be successful in 
carrying that out. It is a perfectly simple matter. A great deal of 
grain nowadays is dried by cold blast or by an only moderately warm 
blast. The old method of drying grain was to heat it up hot and force 
the moisture off. 

The Chairman. Is that the average percentage of germination in 
Kentucky blue grass, one-fourth of 1 per cent? 

Mr. Coville. No. The average percentage in Kentucky blue grass, 
however, is very low. An average of samples bought in the open mar- 
ket would perhaps be 20 or 30 per cent, but we get occasional samples, 
properly harvested, which go to 90 or 95 per cent. 

The Chairman. Is not that a good deal dependent on whether the 
weather happens to be good? 

Mr. Coville. No; it is bound to heat in the winrows if they are 
not turned every few hours, and the conditions are often such that they 
can not be turned. 

Eepresentative Cooney. Is the seed that is combed off saved? 

Mr. Coville. It is all combed off. 

Eepresentative Cooney. Where does the winrow come in? 

Mr. Coville. The combed seed is piled in great winrows. 

Eepresentative Coonet. What do you call a great winrow of that? 

Mr. Coville. They are piled in winrows of about 2% to 3 feet high. 

Eepresentative Haugen. The seed is separated from the grass then, 
is it? 

Mr. Coville. The main grass stems are not with the seed, but the 
flower and seed stalks are. The pile at the base is as wide as that [indi- 
cating!. 

The Chairman. It is like a small hay winrow? 

Mr. Coville. Yes. 

Eepresentative Henry. But it is very compact. 

Eepresentative Cooney. Why do they not put it in smaller winrows? 
Have they not plenty of room outdoors? 

Mr. Coville. Of course we simply investigated the industry in the 
form in which we found it. It may be that they can do the work bet- 
ter by piling it in smaller winrows. We have recommended to them 
that they so handle it that it shall not be allowed to heat, but, as the 
chairman has said, the question of rainfall comes in. It is often very 
difficult to protect it from rain and dew in any other way except by 
piling it in large winrows. 

Eepresentative Cooney. Where does the best blue-grass seed come 
•from? 

Mr. Coville. It comes from the vicinity of Lexington, Ky. 

Eepresentative Cooney. The highest percentage of good seed? 

Mr. Coville. It is not a question of percentage of germination. It is 
a question of suitable soil in which to grow blue grass.. 

Eepresentative Soott. Howdo you test the percentage of germination? 

Mr. Coville. We count out several lots of 200 seeds and put them 
under certain germinating conditions, sometimes in soil, sometimes in 
a germinating chamber, and give them an alternating temperature. 
We found, by the way, that we could not germinate this seed at a uni- 
form temperature. It requires a temperature alternating between 20° 
and 30° centigrade — eighteen hours of the former and six hours of 
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the latter. This simply represents the conditions occurring in spring 
and fall, cold nights and warm days. Then it will sprout, but it will 
not sprout properly at a uniform temperature of either 20° or 30° 
centigrade. 

The Chairman. I am surprised at that. 

Mr. Coville. We are conducting some investigations along that line 
that will help a great deal in the matter of the method and season of 
planting, etc. 

Another piece of work that we have undertaken is that on poisonous 
plants. Our work in that connection has largely been on the western 
stock ranges. The ranchers have suffered great losses, particularly in 
the northern Rocky Mountain region, from their sheep, more especially, 
being driven onto large areas which contain, among the nutritious vege- 
tation, poisonous plants. We have been investigating that subject for 
about two years and our method is this : Taking a plant which has been 
supposed to be poisonous, we make a fluid extract of it and inject it into 
a rabbit. If he has no symptoms of poisoning, we simply assume that 
that is not the plant that has been causing the trouble. If he does give 
symptons of poisoning, we then secure a sufficient quantity of the plant 
and isolate its poisonous substance. Injecting that into a rabbit we 
find out what physiological effects are produced. Having found the 
physiological effects, we then experiment with antidotes which will 
counteract those effects. A proper antidote having been learned, we 
begin to experiment with sheep. We give a fatal dose of the poison to 
a sheep and then proceed to ascertain the proper amount of the anti- 
dote. In every stage of the experimentation we are proceeding on a 
basis of precise and exact facts. These methods have enabled us to 
save hundreds of thousands of dollars a year to the people of Montana. 

Representative Scott. Is it a safe and a conclusive test to inject this 
poison into the blood? Is it not true that there are some poisons which 
can be injected into the blood directly without harm and yet which if 
they pass through the alimentary canal result fatally ? 

Mr. Coville. That is true, of course, of certain animal poisons. It 
would be true of the poison of the rattlesnake, for instance, but it is 
not true of the plant poisons. 

Representative Scott. It is not? 

Mr. Coville. No, sir. 

One of the poisonous substances for sheep that was examined was 
extracted from the poison camas in the Northwest. 

Representative Scott. How do you get the antidote, and can a 
sheep select his antidote as soon as he has got his poison? 

Mr. Coville. I will give you information about that. The poison 
of that particular plant is absorbed by the system very slowly. 

Representative Graff. The sheep has to take some chances on your 
getting the right antidote? 

Mr. Coville. Yes. The poison is absorbed by the sheep very slowly. 
As soon as the sheep is down we have ascertained that by immediately 
giving him permanganate of potash with a little sulphate of aluminum 
(added to increase its oxidizing powers) the poison remaining in his 
stomach is disorganized and there is no more poison to be absorbed. 

Representative Gkaff. Where did you make those experiments on 
the sheep; out there? 

Mr. Coville. They were made out there ; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Then does the sheep survive ? Do all get well, or 
only a certain percentage? 

Mr. Coville. Most of them get well if they are taken in time. I 
want to go a little further and say that the antidote, permanganate of 
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potash, has to be taken into the stomach and is given from a bottle — a 
solution of it poured down the animal's throat. 

The Chairman. How much in liquid form; a tablespoonful? 

Mr. Coville. No; it is usually in much larger doses. We usually 
give about a pint. The amount of the solvent is unimportant. 

The Chairman. What is the cost' of that a pint? 

Mr. Coville. Its cost is comparatively little. 

The Chairman. Simply the labor of giving it? 

Mr. Coville. It is a question of labor. 

Sometimes several hundred sheep are affected when a herder drives 
his band to a new area. We have known cases in which a thousand 
sheep from a single band have been prostrated by this poison. 

The Chairman. At the same time? 

Mr. Coville. At the same time, it often happens that hundreds 
of sheep are taken at one time. We found that the permanganate 
remedy could not be applied by a single herder quickly enough to save 
all his sheep ; so we condncted some more experiments and we found 
that this poison was given off from the body very rapidly in the urine. 
That fact at once gave us a clew to the proper treatment of the sheep. 
We simply give him a diuretic; I have here a proper dose of this 
diuretic antidote. That is not given in the stomach, but is given by 
a hypodermic syringe. A man can carry enough of that with him to 
resuscitate a thousand sheep. The syringe with which it is given is a 
very compact affair. We use the form recommended by the Bureau of 
Animal Industry. 

The Chairman. Have you taken advantage of this? 

Mr. Coville. They are taking advantage of it quite extensively. 

The Chairman. What is that poisonous root in the Panhandle of 
Texas that kills cattle? 

Mr. Coville. Loco weed. 

The Chairman. Have you done anything along that line? 

Mr. Coville. No, sir ; we have not been able to take up loco weed. 
We can not take it up until we either divert ourselves from this North- 
ern range country, which we have not by any means straightened out 
yet, or have more money. 

The Chairman. Do you get any demand from the Panhandle? 

Mr. Coville. Yes^ we have a great many letters regarding loco 
weed, but we simply reply that we have not sufficient information. 

Eepresentative Williams. Have you not about finished this ? You 
say you have found out the antidote. 

Mr. Coville. We have found the antidote for that particular one, 
but we are already engaged in working out another poison which is also 
very important in Montana and the Northern country — lupine. 

Eepresentative Williams. If you have Montana rid of one poison 
why can you not come down and get Texas rid of one? 

Eepresentative Henry. Is lupine a weed? 

Mr. Coville. Yes; it is a weed. 

The sheep men of Utah and the sheep men of Colorado are both ask- 
ing us to come there, but it is impossible for us to go to all of these 
places at once. 

The Chairman. In the North what other things have you got to 
investigate in these poisonous roots or grasses? 

Mr. Coville. We have paid some attention to a larkspur in the 
northern country. That yields, to a certain extent, to the same treat- 
ment as the poison camas, but it also needs some further investigating. 
There are probably, altogether, in the northern Eocky Mountain country 
a dozen plants each one of which ought to be investigated. 
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Eepresentative Williams. Are you destroying the plants themselves? 

Mr. Coville. No, sir; not on the ranges. There is one plant which 
it is possible to destroy, the water hemlock, which grows in restricted 
areas along the streams. One root of that as big as a walnut will kill 
a cow, and it is possible to eradicate it; but with the upland plants on 
the great ranges it is simply out of the question. On land worth per- 
haps a dollar and fifty cents an acre the poisonous species could not be 
eradicated for several times that amount. 

The Chairman. We gave you an increase of appropriation of $10,000 
last year. Did yon apply that to anything specifically? 

Mr. Coville. We readjusted work in all of our lines. We did not 
apply that to any specific investigation. We simply readjusted the 
work and applied it here and there, where it was needed. 

The Chairman. If the committee should decide to give you this 
$10,000 more than you ask, would you apply that specifically to any- 
thing, or would you bring out your present lines? 

Mr. Coville. We do not contemplate taking up any entirely new 
line of work. There are certain extensions of our work which we would, 
however, make. For example : In connection with the tropical agri- 
cultural work which we are authorized under this provision to take up, 
we want to do something more in the rubber business. We are import- 
ing about twenty-five or thirty million dollars worth of crude rubber a 
year, and the manufacturers are appreciating that the visible supply of 
rubber is not a permanent one, to say the least. The subject of rubber 
cultivation is a burning question to the shippers and manufacturers of 
rubber. 

Eepresentative Henry. I thought the manufacturers were organ- 
izing themselves and establishing plantations in Central America, in 
Bolivia. I know they are selling their stock all through the country. 

Mr. Coville. I think you will find those are not the rubber manu- 
facturers* You will find they are land development companies. 

Eepresentative Hatjgen. Can you grow rubber here in competition 
with old Mexico with labor at $2 a month ? 

Mr. Coville. No; we can not grow it here. 

Eepresentative Haugen. I mean in this country. 

Mr. Coville. We can grow it in Porto Eico. 

Eepresentative Henry. I had a proposition not long ago from one 
of those promoters, and he claimed that in six years they can grow 
rubber trees in Central America and South America that are fit to pro- 
duce a percentage of rubber, and so on, and that the productive area 
there is ample for all the rubber we shall want. That is the promoter's 
«tory. 

Mr. Coville. It is a very complicated question. It is found that 
rubber trees will grow luxuriantly under climatic conditions where 
they will not produce a quarter of a pound of rubber a year. 

Eepresentative Soott. Is there any part of the United States where 
they will grow and produce rubber? 

Mr. Coville. Yes. sir; we have made inquiries into this question, 
and we find that, contrary to what has been supposed heretofore, a 
uniform rainfall and a uniformly moist climate is not necessary in the 
production of rubber, but that the rubber-producing trees do grow in 
climates where there is an alternating wet and dry season. 

Eepresentative Williams. Do they grow above the frost line? 

Mr. Coville. No, sir. 

Eepresentative Williams. You do not mean there is any place in 
continental United States where they can be grown * 
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Mr. Ooville. No, sir. 

Representative Haugen. Can they not be grown in Mexico? 

Mr. Ooville. They grow in Mexico one of the rubber trees most 
promising for cultivation. You understand there is a great variety of 
rubber trees ; that the different kinds are widely separated in their 
botanical relationship. One of these is native in southern Mexico, in 
Tehuantepec. A portion of our rubber supply comes from that area, 
but the forests are being rapidly depleted. 

Eepresentative Henry. Where did you propose to grow this under 
the flag — in the Philippines ? 

Mr. Coville. Our proposition is to understand first the conditions 
under which rubber culture is possible, to find out the conditions under 
which the rubber tree can grow and produce rubber. Until we have 
found that out we can not propose to grow it anywhere. That is an 
absolutely essential preliminary. 

Eepresentative Scott. Is not, that already known, Mr. Ooville? 
Eubber has been a commercial article for a great many years. 

Mr. Ooville. Eubber from plantations? 

Eepresentative Scott. Yes, sir: I understand so. 

Mr. Ooville. In America? 

Eepresentative Scott. No; not in America; in the world. Has not 
the experience of the world demonstrated the facts that you say you 
need to acquire? 

Mr. Ooville. The government of India -has grown in India a tree 
called Assam rubber, which does not grow wild in America. The 
Hollander has grown Assam rubber in Java, and is now experimenting 
extensively in guttapercha growing; but the rubber trees of America, 
the Para rubber of Brazil and the Central American rubber, are 
totally different trees and grow under different conditions. These 
and the Oeara rubber tree of Brazil, which grows in a region distinct 
from that of the Para rubber, has not been commercially cultivated. 
There are no plantations which are self-supporting. All these planta- 
tions are experimental, and many of them are absolute failures because 
the conditions under which a rubber tree produces rubber are not 
properly understood. 

I have drawn up a statement in connection with our estimates of 
some of the things that we have wished to do which call for a great 
deal more money than the amount here proposed. It is simply a cata- 
logue of the things we want to do in the coming few years. If you are 
interested in hearing it I should be very glad to give it to you. 

The Chairman. Eead them over. 

Mr. Ooville. One is the appointment of a rubber expert, regarding 
which I have already spoken to you. Another is the question of a 
coffee expert. I do not know whether you wish to go into the details 
of what a coffee expert may do ; but we have already demonstrated 
some very important facts in regard to coffee, the application of which 
will probably revolutionize the industry. 

The Chairman. Have you any idea that it can be grown in this 
country? 

Mr. Coville. It can be grown in Porto Eico. 

The Chairman. I mean on our continent. 

Mr. Coville. Oh, no. 

The Chairman. Not in the United States? 

Mr. Coville. No. Porto Eico, so far as the amount of available 
land suitable for coffee culture is concerned, could grow half the coffee 
we import, which amounts to from fifty to eighty million dollars a year. 
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Eepresentative Henry. Is the area sufficient? 

Mr. Coville. The area is sufficient. 

Eepresentative Henry. Then, with the Hawaiian Islands in addition, 
we can probably grow all our coffee? 

Mr. Coville. So far as the area is concerned, we can do it. There 
are certain other commercial considerations, however, which will require 
us to grow a great deal of cheap coffee in Brazil for a long time to come. 

The Chairman. Is there any coffee grown in Hawaii? 

Mr. Coville. Large quantities of it. 

Eepresentative Graff. When you speak of Porto Eico, do you mean 
on the supposition of devoting most of the land in Porto Eico to that 
industry? 

Mr. Coville. There are certain areas in Porto Eico which are suitable 
for sugar, certain other areas suitable for coffee, and other lands which 
are suitable for tobacco. 

Eepresentative Henry. And those lands are entirely distinct? 

Mr. Coville. The hill lands; yes, sir. 

Eepresentative Henry. That is a mountain country ? 

Mr. Coville. Tou could hardly call it a mountain country. 

The Chairman. They grow sugar and tobacco on the lower part of 
the island? 

Mr. Coville. Yes, sir. 

The Chaieman. Then you get into the mountains and they grow 
coffee and bananas and fruit? 

Mr. Coville. Tes, sir. 

Eepresentative Scott. Is it a good grade of coffee? 

Mr. Coville. It is a good grade of coffee. It brings a higher price 
in Europe than Brazilian coffees do; but comparatively little has been 
imported into the United States. 

Mr. Coville. I could talk to you five or ten minutes and show you 
that 

The Chairman. Go ahead ; we would like to hear you. 

Mr. Coville. You are all familiar, of course, being farmers, with the 
influence of clover on the regeneration of.soils. It has been insisted in 
some coffee-growing districts that the coffee must be shaded. In other 
districts it has been insisted that shade is not essential. We find in 
those districts in which the shade of coffee is considered essential that 
the sort of shade which has been employed is leguminous trees. The 
effect of the shade is not to improve the quality of the coffee. It has a 
certain collateral effect in sheltering the ground to prevent it from 
washing, but the chief beneficial effect of the shade lies in the fertilizing 
of the soil by the roots of these leguminous trees, in precisely the same 
way in which clover roots fertilize the soil of pastures and meadows. 
That fact has not heretofore been recognized, and it is likely to revolu- 
tionize methods of coffee culture. 

We found, curiously enough, that the aborigines of Mexico, at the 
time of the discovery of this country, knew that fact in connection with 
the cultivation of cacao. They cultivated their cacao plants under a 
certain leguminous tree, which fertilized the soil. They called it the 
"mother of cacao." 

Eepresentative Scott. Will the clover grow in a coffee country? 

Mr. Coville. We do not propose to put clover there. We have 
suggested that in certain areas in which the cultural conditions will 
permit it, and where shade is not necessary for collateral reasons, cow- 
peas and other leguminous crops be grown, and we believe that in that 
way we may entirely change the methods of coffee culture. Of course 
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on the steep slopes cow-peas probably can not be used, because the soil 
would gully. 

Eepreseutative Williams. You would have to leave the trees there 
to keep the soil from washing off? 

Mr. Coville. Yes, sir; there, to a certain extent, the ground must 
be protected. 

Another thing : We are growing in different parts of the world coffees 
derived from the same original stock, some of which are imported into 
this country at 6 cents a pound, and others are brought in at three or 
four times that price. 

Eepresentative Graff. And yet all these different coffees come from 
a common stock? 

Mr. Coville. All from the same stock, with the exception of a certain 
portion called Liberian coffee, which is of a distinct species. All of our 
commercial coffee practically comes from the Arabian coffee tree. 
We have an idea that those varying qualities of coffee are connected 
only in part with differences in varieties, but that they may be con- 
nected in a very prominent way with fermentation which takes place 
in the curing. The development of the aroma of the vanilla is purely 
a question of fermentation. The vanilla pod as it grows on the plant 
has not the slightest suggestion of vanilla flavor, but by a process of 
fermentation, which requires considerable skill, the vanilla flavor is 
brought out. We are inclined to the view that some of the flavors of 
these high-priced coffees are produced by a process of fermentation, 
the exact conditions of which will cost a great deal of investigation, 
perhaps years of patient inquiry. 

The Chairman. Where is the best grown now? 

Mr. Coville. Coffee, do you mean? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Coville. Well, you are familiar with the coffee that is grown 
in the mountains of Jamaica, the Blue Hill coffee, which brings a very 
high price. A coffee grown in Hawaii, the Kona coffee, is a high-priced 
coffee. Porto Eican coffees are higher priced than Brazilian coffee. 

The Chairman. And you think it is all a question of fermentation, 
do you, not all climate, soil, etc.? 

Mr. Coville. It is partly doubtless a matter of soil and partly a 
matter of variety ; but our suggestion comes from this, that in those 
places in which these high-priced coffees are grown the berries are 
picked off the trees and allowed to lie on the ground, or are kept in 
large quantities together, so that they undergo a process of fermenta- 
tion; that is, the methods in those localities are old-fashioned methods 
of hand cleaning. The methods that are pursued in Brazil, where our 
cheap coffee comes from, are methods in which machinery comes into 
play. The coffee berry does not have time to ferment at all. It is 
picked off the tree, run through machines that take its pulp and parch- 
ment off, and comes into the market in a fresh-dried condition. 

Eepresentative Graff. So that the best coffees are those which are 
fermented or handled in a primitive way? 

Mr. Coville. Yes, sir; in the old-fashioned way. We may be able 
to demonstrate, after careful investigation, that a Brazilian coffee, by- 
being carefully handled and fermented, may be made into just as high 
class a coffee as the Blue Hill coffee of Jamaica; and if so, that is the 
kind of coffee we want to grow in Porto Eico. 

Eepresentative Graff. Some one said at the time we acquired Porto 
Eico, about this coffee of theirs, that it was a fine coffee, but that the 
taste for it had to be cultivated; that it was not a coffee that was 
popular with people when they first used it. 
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Mr. Coville. The Porto Eican coffee was largely sold in Spain and 
the Porto Eicans have not got in the habit of grading their coffee, so 
that when it is bought on the New York market you can hardly get two 
bags alike, and the New York dealers do not want to handle it at all. 
Until the Porto Eicans grade their coffee, so that we can get a uniform 
product, the American market will be against Porto Eican coffee. 

Eepresentative Henry. You say that coffee is all from one source. 
If you take some of the Brazilian coffees you will find in one bag of 
coffee a comparatively small round berry, and in another bag, which 
is frequently called Java, though it comes from Brazil and is grown in 
Brazil, you will find a large flat berry. Are those originally from the 
same source? 

Mr. Goville. Yes; and probably grown on the same tree also. The 
coffee berry has two seeds in it, and when both seeds develop they press 
against each other and flatten their faces. If for any reason one seed 
does not develop, the other one grows and takes its place, and becomes 
round.. There is an .apparatus by which the two kinds are separated. 
The coffee is put on an inclined plane and the round seeds roll off. 
They constitute the so-called peaberry coffee. 

Eepresentative Henry. All grown on the same trees? 

Mr. Coville. Yes. 

Eepresentative Henry. And sold for different prices? 

Mr. Coville. Yes, sir. 

Eepresentative Henry. I was told by a coffee merchant once that 
all these varieties of coffee originated in his store. He said he got them 
all, and he assorted the Javas and the Mochas and the Mexican berries 
and all the balance of it, owing to the size and shape. 

Mr. Coville. In certain regions, owing to certain climatic condi- 
tions, there is a predominance of one-seeded berries. In other regions 
there is a predominance of two-seeded berries. The Blue Hill coffee is 
largely made up of two-seeded berries. 

Eepresentative Williams. That is Jamaica coffee? 

Mr. Coville. Jamaica coffee; yes. 

Now, in connection with the poisonous-plant work — I do not know, 
Mr. Chairman, whether you wish to go on with these explanations. 

The Chairman. Yes; finish what you want to say. 

Mr. Coville. In connection with poisonous plant work we want to 
have money enough to hire men all the time to do certain phases of this 
work. For certain portions of our work we employed men for two or 
three months in the year, men who were doing work of the most diffi- 
cult character and of the highest value, but we could not keep them on 
the year round. We want to employ some more men of that sort, and 
we would then be able to investigate some of the other poisonous plants 
that we can not touch now. 

We want to extend our work on the methods of harvesting seeds. 
There are certain other seeds, in addition to Kentucky blue grass, 
which are injured during the process of harvesting, and we wish to 
take up and carry through precisely as we have taken up that one. 

We want to look into the question of transportation and germination 
of tropical seeds. A good many of the seeds which Americans are now 
using in Porto Eico have to be transported long distances. That is the 
case with the india-rubber-tree seed, for example, of two varieties of 
india-rubber trees, the Para rubber and the Central American rubber. 
If they once dry out, they are dead. The methods of transporting and 
handling those and many other tropical seeds we want to experiment 
with. The old method of handling those plants — the method largely 
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followed by European nations in dealing with their tropical colonies — 
has been to germinate the seeds, set them out in what is called a 
Wardian case, a sort of little chicken coop with glass top and ventilated, 
and send them by vessel. They can be sent around the world if properly 
handled ; but if we find suitable methods of packing seeds we can, for 
the same price, send a thousand times the quantity. 

In the matter of fiber plants we have been confronted with certain 
commercial conditions that are important. The increase in the use of 
binder twine, largely through the invention of a successful corn binder — 
the Western corn is now bound with a binder the same as grain — has 
affected the fiber market. One of the best fibers for binders' twine is 
sisal, which is cultivated in Central America and in the Bahamas, and 
we are now undertaking to make some suggestions to Porto Eico and 
to Hawaii in regard to the cultivation of it; but we ought to have a 
little more money in order to take it up properly. 

The Chairman. You will do that, will you not, through the experi- 
mental stations direct! 

Mr. Coville. Yes; we will do it in cooperation with the experiment 
stations. 

The Chairman. It will not be necessary for you to send any men 
there, will it? 

Mr. Covillb. It will not be so necessary to send men to Hawaii and 
Porto Eico as to send them to the places where sisal has long been cul- 
tivated and allow them to form a judgment as to the prospects of its 
culture in' our own territory. 

The Chairman. Where is it grown now! 

Mr. Coville. It is grown in the Bahamas and it is grown in 
Yucatan. 

Eepresentative Graff. Does it not come from the Philippines! 

Mr. Coville. No, sir; the Philippine fiber is Manila hemp. 

Eepresentative Henry. Sisal is a little cheaper quality, is it not! 
It is a coarser fiber! 

Mr. Coville. Yes, sir. 

Eepresentative Henry. Sisal is a hemp, is it not! 

Mr. Coville. Do you know the century plant or agave! 

Eepresentative Henry. Yes. 

Mr. Coville. Well, sisal is an agave. The plant has not the slight- 
est resemblance to hemp. 

There are some of these coarse fibers that will grow in this country. 
Lecheguilla will probably grow in New Mexico and Texas. It is very 
similar to sisal. 

The Chairman. Is there anything else you want to say! 

Mr. Coville. I have simply indicated to you some of the lines of 
work "that we want to take up in the future, and it is along this line we 
want to apply the $10,000 we ask for. 

The Chairman. The increase you ask for! 

Mr. Coville. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you ever make any more experiments in grow- 
ing that winter melon in Utah that you gave me once! Astrachan 
melon, was it not! 

Mr. Coville. No; Turkestan. In reference to that, we followed the 
suggestion made in the committee to-day — to turn the matter over to 
outside agencies — and I am very much afraid the cultivation of that 
melon has disappeared. 

Eepresentative Graff. You sent a few seeds to all the members, did 
you not! There was a winter muskmelon, I know. 

agr 5* 
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Mr. Coville. Yes; that was the one. 

Eepresentative Graff. I know I had a few tried, and I do not think 
there were any raised in my district. 

Mr. Coville. Where was that? 

Eepresentative Graff. Central Illinois, in the vicinity of Peoria. I 
will tell you the experience with it. I let my brother-in-law try it. It 
was a winter muskmelon. He has a very fine winter garden and a nice 
place. We went out in the garden and found that the trouble is, the 
vines are so exceedingly tender that bugs and things of that kind just 
ate them up. 

Mr. CovilLe. They were a failure everywhere east of the arid region, 
but under irrigation in the arid West in certain localities they did very 
well. 

The Chairman. I remember the one you gave me grew there. 

Mr. Coville. Yes, sir; that grew in the Green Eiver Valley of Utah. 

The Chairman. I think, if I remember rightly, that you told me they 
could be kept in a dark, cool cellar away into the winter. 

Mr. Coville. The one you have the principal recollection of I think 
you ate in January? 

The Chairman. Yes; that was picked when? 

Mr. Coville. In September. 

Eepresentative Williams. We do not want melons all winter. 

Mr. Coville. This would not compete with the watermelon. This 
was a muskmelon. 

Eepresentative Graff. The trouble was, the vines would" be eaten 
up. They were very tender. 

Mr. Coville. They were a failure throughout the East. In the arid 
regions they did very well. The perpetuation of the industry was 
probably a question of providing a market for the melons. Whether 
their cultivation has absolutely disappeared we do not know. We have 
not followed the thing up. But if those melons had been properly 
marketed, I believe a carload of them would have brought $1,000 in 
New York City at Christmas time. The men who were growing them 
perhaps did not have the facilities for marketing them. 

The Chairman. Who grew that one for you out there? 

Mr. Coville. I do not recall the man's name now. 

The Chairman. He was a ranchman, a fruit grower. 

Mr. Colville. He was a seed grower. He had been growing water- 
melon seeds on contract. 

Eepresentative Williams. Did it taste like a canteloupe"' 

The Chairman. No ; but it was very good, though it was not as good 
as a real good cauteloupe. 

The subcommittee (at 4.30 p. m.) adjourned until Tuesday morning, 
December 9, 190'2, at 10 o'clock. 

STATEMENT OF MR. W. J. SPILLMAN, IN CHARGE OF GRASS AND 
FORAGE PLANT INVESTIGATIONS, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
TURE. 

The Chairman. I see, Mr. Spillman, there is a new provision for the 
rent and repairs of a building, not to exceed 81,200 per aunum. Let 
us take that up first. We will pass by that new provision of " For tel- 
egraph and telephone services; for gas and electric current." We 
understand that is put in to cover the Treasury Department's require- 
ments. 

Mr. Spillman. That is just a few dollars. 
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The Chairman. The next is " The rent and repairs of a building, not 
to exceed one thousand two hundred dollars per annum." 

Mr. Spillman. In that connection I will say that at present my 
office is on the fourth floor of the Department of Agriculture, in the 
attic, and that today I had to send my clerks home on account of the 
wind blowiug as cold as it did. It was impossible to stay there; and 
not only that, but the room up there is hot sufficient. For instance, 
we have an herbarium of grasses up there that is the largest collection 
of botanical specimens of grasses in the world. We have that piled up 
in a room in such shape that we can not use it, because we simply have 
no room for it. 

I may say another thing in connection with that. There are 78 stair 
steps to reach that room. The assistant in my office died of heart dis- 
ease from climbing those stairs, I think. A messenger boy on another 
part of the floor died with heart disease, and my messenger boy was 
four months in the hospital with enlargement of the heart from climb- 
ing those stairways. I am a little bit selfish in the matter myself. 

The Chairman. Only a few years ago we had no elevators at all, 
anyway. 

Mr. Spillman. Well, I can not help that. 

The Chairman. I guess there is a predisposition to heart trouble, 
and this intensified it. 

Mr. Spillman. It is a rather serious matter to climb 78 steps at 
once. Of course 24 or 48 are not serious, but 78 steps, especially in the 
case of the messenger, who has to run up and down those steps ten or 
fifteen times a day, are even somewhat dangerous. That, however, is 
not so much the question as it is a matter of room. 

The Chairman. What do you propose to do — hire a house out there? 

Mr., Spillman. Yes. 

Mr. Galloway. There isjust one point there, Mr. Chairman. This is 
not an increase. It is simply authority to expend money for that 
purpose. 

The Chairman. I know that. Do you propose to get one of those 
small houses in the neighborhood? 

Mr. Spillman. Yes, sir: one of those small houses in the vicinity. 

The Chairman. That is an additional charge against your appropria- 
tion, because you have to heat it and light it, and all that. There will 
be so much less money available for investigations, in addition to the 
$1,200. 

Mr. Galloway. The house that is in mind is one that has been used 
by one of the other branches of the Bureau, and the heating plant is all 
in it. It will be vacated by another branch of the Bureau which has 
moved into larger quarters. The money was authorized for that last 
year. I believe that is correct, Mr. Spillman. 

Mr. Spillman. Yes; that is correct. 

The Chairman. I notice you ask an increase of $ 10,000, Mr. Spillman. 

Mr. Spillman. I may explain that. I only knew Saturday how 
much increase the Secretary had asked for me, so that what I might 
say now about the use of that $10,000 would have to depend somewhat 
on circumstances. There is very much more than that needed to carry 
out lines of work that have been begun in the office. I can give you 
a very close approximation. 

The Chairman. Do you mean to carry out to a successful conclusion 
those new lines of work within a year? 

Mr. Spillman. Some can be carried out to a successful conclusion 
within a year, and others can not. In one case my own estimates show 
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a decrease in the estimate for one line of investigation of 83,600. In 
other lines there are increases. In this particular line — that is, range 
investigation — we hope that in five years we may complete all we can 
do properly in our investigation on the range — that is, counting this 
coming year as the first of the five — and it is possible we can do so in 
three. "We should like to do this if it is possible, because there are 
other lines of work that are very pressing. We have very urgent 
demands for information which we can not furnish regarding grasses 
and forage plants, and we want to get in condition to furnish this 
information. 

The Chairman. What kind of information! Can you name some 
of them, what information they are asking of you? 

Mr. Spillman. I can give you some of the general classes that are 
most urgent. You know the western half of the United States has a 
rainfall which in general is less than 20 inches, and the common cultivated 
plants of the East, such as timothy and clover, can not be grown without 
irrigation ; yet there are thousands of men who have gone out there and 
have settled on dry land, where the rainfall is not over 10 inches. We 
get very pressing, urgent requests from those men, and they usually 
end by saying: "I am a very poor man, trying to make my way on a 
homestead on a dry ranch. 1 want to know what plants could be grown 
here without irrigation." Well, we do not know, and it takes some 
rather extensive investigation to find such plants as that. We want to 
undertake work of that kind, and in fact we are doing work of that 
kind now, and we have found at least one kind that is very valuable 
under just such circumstances as that. 

Representative Cooney. What plant is that? 

Mr. Spillman. It is one I shall have to give you a botanic name for, 
Mr. Cooney. 

Mr. Cooney. You need not answer the question then. 

Mr. Spillman. Canadian lime grass is a translation of it. That is a 
very common relative of the common Terrill grass which grows wild 
in Virginia and through the South. It grows very readily with 10 
inches of rainfall and makes very good hay, too. I think I know of 
other plants that can be introduced into regions like that and enable 
thousands of men to make a living who are not now making a living. 

The next most urgent call is for information about forage plants in 
the Southern States. The farmers down there have been growing cot- 
ton for a hundred years, and I noticed in traveling through the South 
that the farmers down there took good care of the cotton crop, but any 
other crop is not properly taken care of. They know how to take care 
of the cotton crop. These other crops are only grown in a small way, 
experimentally as it were, and the farmer needs information about those 
crops. He does not know what crops to grow and he does not know 
how to grow those that he ought to grow. We want to undertake 
investigations with forage plants in the South. We do not always 
know what to tell him ourselves, and we want to find out. We want 
to be able to give him reliable information. It is true there are certain 
things we can tell and we do tell him. I should say we answer on an 
average from ten to twenty letters a day from farmers in the South and 
from farmers in the far West. Those are the localities where most of 
the correspondence about these grasses and forage plants comes from. 
We answer them and give such information as we can, but frequently 
we get letters that we simply can't answer at all. Those are lines of 
work which we wish to extend. 

Eepresentative Graff. In regard to the answers to these letters 
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•which' are written to you, suppose the letters which you write, if they 
contain some substantial information are published in the community, 
are they not ? 

Mr. Spillman. Very frequently. 

Eepresentative Graff. They serve something more than simply a 
personal end, then "J 

Mr. .Spillman. Yes ; the other day I had a letter from a physician 
in New York City, Dr. John Wyeth, who owns several thousand acres 
in northern Alabama. He had asked me what forage plant could be 
grown there. In passing through Alabama this summer 1 stopped and 
saw his place, and learned all I could about conditions in that State. 
I took a team and wagon and went into the country. I saw what was 
growing and what was doing best. I studied the types of soil upon 
which these things were growing, and I think I was able then to give 
him some reliable information. When I got home I wrote him a lengthy 
letter, stating what my opinion was, and within two days I got a reply 
from him, asking if he might have the privilege of publishing that in a 
local paper down there for the benefit of the farmers. Of course we 
were very glad to have him do that. That is a very frequent occurrence. 

Sow, here is another line of work which is more important perhaps 
than it would look on the lace of it. Along both edges of our continent 
and along the Great Lakes and along some of our large water courses 
there are areas of drifting sand. Originally these were in most cases 
covered with grasses and were harmless, but the short sighted policy 
of our people has been to use everything in sight and let the future 
look out for itself. They have let the stock denude these sand dunes 
of their grasses and the result is that now the sand dunes are getting 
up and traveling. They are covering up valuable land. 

Eepresentative Williams. Let me ask you something there. I do 
not know that it has much to do with this, but I presume you are 
acquainted with Dr. Phares. 

Mr. Spillman. Of the Mississippi experiment station f 

Representative Williams. Yes; and his pamphlet on grasses and 
forage plants in the South. It is a very able, complete, and exhaustive 
thing. What strikes me in connection with this whole matter is that 
nothing is ever finished. Certainly Dr. Phares could have given that 
man much more complete information. You could have given him 
more by sending him Phares's pamphlet than you could by writing him 
a letter. 

Mr. Spillman. Since Dr. Phares's pamphlet was written we have 
discovered a number of plants that are of the very greatest value. 

Eepresentative Williams. Why not issue a new edition of Phares's 
pamphlet? 

Mr. Spillman. He might object to that. 

Eepresentative Williams. In connection with other things, treating 
them in the same way, with the additional information that has been 
obtained about new plants, and have them ready there to send out. 

Mr. Spillman. That is virtually what we do all the time. When 
we issue anything, we include what Professor Phares said, and also 
Professor Stubbs in Louisiana and Professor Starns in Georgia and 
Professor Soule in Tennessee. . 

Eepresentative Williams. The first letter I ever wrote here to the 
Department of Agriculture was to try to get them to find something 
that would be a winter grass in the South that would withstand south- 
ern heats. 
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Mr. Spillman. We have it. I can give you the names of four of 
them now. 

Representative Williams. I have written a letter every Congress 
upon that subject, and I would like to get it, by the way, because it is 
a desideratum. Oar trouble is not taking care of the cattle in the 
summer. 

Mr. Spillman. What you want is a winter pasture grass. I can 
give you four of them. One thing I am very anxious to do is to experi- 
ment with these four and secure one that 1 think may be valuable in 
the South as winter pasture. Berseem is one. It comes from Egypt 
and is grown there in alternation with rice crops, and is undoubtedly 
adapted to that work in the South. 

Representative Williams. I wish you would get out a little leaflet 
or pamphlet on the subject. 

Mr. Spillman. Take this instance of berseem. I want to appoint 
a scientific aid at $480 a year. We can get very good men at that 
price. I want to send him to the Southern States and let him find 
farmers who are willing to sow an acre of this berseem and see what it 
will do down there. It has not been tried yet. I want to say this: 
That just simply getting the seed and sending it out here and there to 
a farmer has proved a failure. We imported a valuable lot of seed a 
few years ago 

Representative Williams. Pardon me; one word right there, because 
we are all interested in this matter. Instead of hunting a farmer who 
will do all that, why do you not, when you get this thing, send some 
seed, for instance, to the experiment station in Mississippi, the experi- 
ment station in Louisiana, or the experiment station of Alabama or 
Georgia and just have the Secretary of Agriculture instruct them, as 
he has a right to do, to experiment with that grass. 

Air. Galloway. They will not do it. 

The Chairman. Who will not do it; the Secretary? 

Mr. Galloway. The Secretary will direct them, but the experiment 
stations will not do it. 

Representative Williams. Then we will cut off their appropriation 
if they will not behave themselves. 

Representative Graff. On looking at that statute the other day, 
Mr. Williams, I noticed that it is very peculiarly worded. A superfi- 
cial reading of it would make one think the Secretary had some power; 
but when you come to analyze it, about all the power he has is advisory 
power. 

The Chairman. It is mandatory upon the Secretary to indicate from 
time to time the investigations that these experiment stations shall 
make. 

Representative Williams. If you request the experiment stations to 
do it, they do it. 

Air. Spillman. We are doing that very thing with all the stations 
that will do it, but some of the stations write back to us like this. 
They say: ; 'We have more than we can attend to now. We have only 
$15,000 to work with. We need 8100,000. If you will furnish us the 
money, we will do it. : ' 

Representative Williams. You spoke about that Egyptian berseem. 
I wish you would send it right to the Mississippi experiment station, 
and you put in your letter that I said they should experiment with it, 
and they will do it. 

Mr. Spillman. We will send it to them. There are numerous other 
grasses that I could mention, but I presume it is hardly necessary to 
take the committee^ time. 
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The Chairman. No ; we do not want to go into that now. We want 
the items of the expenditures. 

Mr. Spillman. In regard to that sand-binding work I spoke of, we 
want to increase on that. We want to establish at least two stations 
where we can study methods of propagatiug things which we know 
will grow in sand. That has never been done in this country at all. 
We know a hundred things that will grow in pure sand. We want to 
study the methods of propagating, and in order to do that we have got 
to have more money. Heretofore it has not been done because we did 
not have the money.- 

The Chairman. Have not some of your large investigations been 
closed, so that some of the money you have used heretofore may be 
used for thatnow? You see it is a constantly increasing appropriation. 

Mr. Spillman. Prom that range investigation we are turning $3,600 
in other directions. 

The Chairman. But, notwithstanding that, you want $10,000 more! 

Mr. Spillman. Yes. 

Eepresentative Williams. I want to read the language of this 
statute: 

That in order to secure as^far as practicable uniformity of methods and results 
in the work of said stations, it shall be the duty of the United States Commissioner 
of Agriculture to furnish forms, as far as practicable, for the tabulation of result 
of investigation or experiments; to indicate from time to time such lines of inquiry 
as to him shall seem most important; and in general to furnish such advice and 
assistance as will best promote the purposes of this act. It shall be the duty of said 
station annually, on or before the 1st day of February, to make to the governor of 
the State or Territory in which it is located, a full and detailed report of its opera- 
tions, including a statement of receipts and expenditures, a copy of which report 
shall be sent to each of said stations and to the said Commissioner of Agriculture 
and to the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States. 

Representative Graff. According to the previous part of that, Mr. 
Williams, while it is true that it is the duty of the Secretary to do 
that, yet it does not seem 

Eepresentative Williams. When it makes it his duty to indicate 
from time to time such lines of inquiry as to him shall seem most 
important, then it is made their duty to follow them out. In another 
part of the act the language is: "To make experiments and investi- 
gations under the direction of the Secretary of Agriculture." This 
language "under the direction of" is the language of the act. 

Mr. Graff. But the other gives them power to spend it for practi- 
cally what they please. 

Eepresentative Williams. Here at one time we made this stronger, 
if anything. We put the language of this act in one of our appropri- 
ation bills, and we went on farther and said that we should use the 
money under the direction of the Secretary, and they had no right to 
use it in any other way. 

Mr. Graff. But they have been doing it. They have been using it, 
I guess, in salaries, from what Mr. Scott says. 

Representative Allen. I see you have condemned Johnson grass, 
and I learn from other sources that Johnson grass is a valuable forage 
plant. 

Mr. Spillman. I write letters every day that contain both those 
statements. 

Representative Allen. It is a very valuable forage plant for the 
man who has it. 

Mr. Spillman. Johnson grass is the worst pest there is in the South, 
but when it becomes established on land it is extremely difficult to get 
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rid of. But if a man will make up his mind when he has it that he will 
use it, it is a very valuable forage plant. 

Representative Williams. That is true. It is coarse forage. It 
makes very good feed. 

Mr. Spillman. We are cooperating now with 23 experiment stations. 
My office alone is doing that. Dr. Woods is cooperating with others. 
Mr. Ooville I know to be cooperating with others. 

The Chairman. Are you establishing any experiment stations of 
your own? 

Mr. Spillman. We have not so far, but we are very anxious to do so. 

The Chairman. The committee has always been opposed to that sort 
of thing. We claim those experiments ought to be made through the 
experimental stations. If you once open that door you will have 
demands from every county in the United States that wants to make 
an experiment in grass. 

Mr. Spillman. But we pay no attention to those demands at all. If 
a region of country presents a problem, we go into that region of coun- 
try and solve that problem the best we can. We absolutely do not 
permit local influences of any kind to have anything to do with our 
investigations. We are after the problem for the country. Now, here 
is an experimental station in Oregon. We had last year a cooperative 
agreement, and we were going to furnish them 8400 to experiment on 
sand-binding grasses. There is one of the best places for experiment 
at the mouth of the Columbia River there is in the United States. Yet 
the Oregon station was so busy last year, its officers' energies were so 
taken up, that they could not do a thing. This year we are going 
independent, and have already sent a man from California up to the 
mouth of the Columbia Eiver to make an experimental plantation of 
beach grass, because the Oregon station said they had no time to do 
anything with it at all. 

The Chairman. If they had no time last year, will they not have time 
this year? 

Mr. Spillman. They declined to enter into an agreement with us. 

The Chairman. These things can not all be done in a year or ten 
years. 

Mr. Spillman. Let me call attention to one other line of work. Some 
of these lines of work are practically new work. There are in every State 
in the Union a good many acres of land, sometimes amounting to many 
thousands — I think in the State of Illinois it amouuts to some 220,000 
acres of valuable land — that is either swamp land or is overflowed at 
various seasons of the year. Those lands are frequently used for hay. 
The wild grasses that grow there are cut for hay. Now, no study has 
ever been made, so far as I can find, of these swamp grasses that are cut 
for hay. In Wisconsin there are thousands of acres of such hay cut. 

Mr. Graff. It is the richest kind of laud, too. 

Mr. Spillman. Yes, it is the richest land we have, but this land is 
useless unless it happens to be set in those native grasses. I sent a 
man up to Wisconsin last summer, and he studied those grasses. We 
found out what it is the farmers are Cutting for hay. We did not know 
before. We want to take the seed of those grasses and take it down to 
Missouri and Illinois, Kentucky, Ohio, and other places where there is 
such overflowed land and sow it on that overflowed land and see if we 
can not get it started there. 

Representative Williams. You mean land that is annually over- 
flowed? 
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Mr. Spillman. Yes; particularly when it overflows with the spring 
freshets. You have lots of it in your State, you know. That land is as 
rich as it can be. 

Representative Graff. You do not take a large body, do you? 

Mr. Spillman. I just take a tew acres and sow a little bit of this 
and a little bit of that, the idea being to find out what will grow. 
When we find that out we will go to work and have a few acres of these 
things grown for seed, and just as soon as' it becomes a commercial 
proposition we drop it. It is our duty to carry those things to the 
point where the farmer will be in position to take it up for himself. 
At present the farmer is not. He can not get the seed on the market. 
He does not know the particular plant. You can not buy it, and we 
want to carry it to the point where the seed is put on the market. Then 
we drop it at that point. 

We have begun work in these directions already. This sand-binding 
work has been going on ever since this office has been organized, but 
funds have been insufficient to permit us to do anything more than sim- 
ply to explore. I have in my office now a stack of reports on what the 
men found growing on sand dunes and the condition of tbe sand dunes, 
the areas that are covered by this drifting sand. We have that 
information now. We want to go to work and find out and to advise 
men how to cover these drifting sand dunes with grass. To do that 
they must have a little more money than suffices to permit a man to 
travel across the sand-dune area. That is what this $10,000 is for. 
It is to begin definite experimental work on problems that have been 
in a preliminary condition. 

The Chairman. They have been in a preliminary condition for a good 
many years, Professor. 

Mr. Spillman. The reason is that the funds of the office have not 
permitted anything more than preliminary studies. We want to get 
some of these things behind us. That is one reason some of these prob- 
lems are not behind us to-day. Take that sand-dune proposition. If 
we could have used $10,000 on that three years in succession, it would 
have been enough, and we would not have needed another cent on that 
problem. 

Eepresentative Graff. One practical trial of one year would not be 
sufficient to demonstrate anything? 

Mr. Spillman. I should say a practical trial of less than three years 
would certainly not be sufficient time within which to demonstrate 
things of this nature. The seasons differ so much that one year might 
give different results from the average year. 

Eepresentative Graff. Suppose you take this past year. I do not 
know whether it was so in the South, but we had an unexampled amount 
of rai n all through the Mississippi Valley, such as I never saw before 
in my life. It rained nearly every day. 

Mr. Spillman. And the results we would get in a season like that 
can not be relied on. The year before there were six months in some 
parts o i the country without a drop of rain. It is absolutely necessary, 
in order to get reliable results, to carry these things over several years. 

There are a good many of these problems. If we can get the money 
to carry on the investigations they will in time pass by, and we can 
then take up others that are pressing. 

Mr. Galloway. There is just one point I want to make here. Under 
the old organization of the Department there was a division of agrostol- 
ogy, and Professor Scribner was in charge. Professor Scribner a year 
and a half ago resigned his position to go to the Philippines as chief of 
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the Bureau of Insular Agriculture. When the bureau was established 
it seemed to me there was an urgent necessity for reorganizing that 
grass and forage plant work on the basis that would appeal more 
directly to the farmer. Professor Scribner had devoted his interests 
largely to exploration work and to a certain extent to the distribution 
of seed. With that object in view, the man selected for that purpose 
was a man who had been identified with the agricultural element of 
agrostological work — that is, the real grass and forage problem had 
been handled in such a way by Mr. Spillman iu connection with the 
experiment stations in the West that he was brought here, and he 
has not had really an opportunity yet to shape up the work where it 
would have been if he had had five years more showing; so he is speak- 
ing now largely from the standpoint of the work as he found it, and 
also, of course, from the standpoint of the work as he would like to 
develop it. 

The Chairman. Did you. come from one of the.experimental stations, 
Mr. Spillman? 

Mr. Spillman. I had charge of the agricultural department of the 
experiment station in the State of Washington for seven and a half 
years just prior to coming here. 
. Representative Williams. Is that berseem a winter grass? 

Mr. Spillman. Yes. 

Representative Graff. I want to ask this question, Mr. Spillman. 
I suppose it is self-apparent, however. I presume experiments in 
grasses in one locality, such as this, would not be of any value except 
to the people of this latitude? 

Mr. Spillman. Yes; andthatisonethingthatpeoplesometimesover- 
look. We may take grasses over here on the Arlington farm, where we 
have a nice little experimental plat, and grow them over there, and 
they will behave in a certain way. That is valuable for a region of a 
few miles around Washington City here, perhaps 50 or 70 miles ; but if 
you go 100 miles south you get wholly different results. So it is abso- 
lutely necessary to duplicate this work in the various States. We 
undertake to do that generally by cooperating with the experiment 
stations in the State. Sometimes we have very different conditions in 
various parts of the State. I am more familiar with the State of Wash- 
ington than any other. Western Washington and eastern Washington 
are as different as Sew York and Tennessee, fully as different; and we 
had to establish two experiment stations in that State, one supported 
wholly by the State legislature, because the work we were doing on the 
east of the mountains was of no avail at all on the west side. 

Representative Graff. Every State in the Union is interested in 
this subject. 

Mr. Spillman. Oh, yes, sir. 

Representative Williams. I think the most important thing in 
existence iu the shape of an institution, if we can ever get it to do good 
work and do it right, is this appropriation we make every year for 
these State experiment stations. 

Representative Graff. I agree with you, but it does not seem to 
me, Mr. Williams, that these men ought to be allowed to take Federal 
money and apply it for the purpose of paying salaries for the conduct 
of their agricultural colleges. It seems to me it ought to be done as a 
supplemental work in connection with the work of our Department. Do 
you not think so ? 

Representative Williams. It ought to be just what it says it is — 
experiments, and yet the fact remains that they are not doing it. 
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The Chairman. I think there has been a great improvement iu it in 
the last six or seven years. 

Mr. Graff. Suppose, we write in there some sort of legislative con- 
ditions now. 

Mr. Galloavav. Mr. Spillman was a station officer for seven years, 
and a teacher in an agricultural college. I should be glad if you would 
allow him live minutes in which to speak from that standpoint. 

The Chairman. We would be very glad to have him do so. Do not 
think, Mr. Spillman, that we are trying to cut you off. We are very 
glad to hear you. You have been here about a year now, Mr. Spillman ? 

Mr. Spillman. I have been here just a year at the end of this month. 

The Chairman. What do you find to be the difference of cost of 
living here and in Washington 1 ? 

Mr. Spillman. I should say it is about 30 per cent greater here than 
in the State of Washington — 20 to 30 per cent. 

Representative Henry. Eent is higher? 

Mr. Spillman. Rent is higher here and food is a little higher here 
than it was out there. 

Mr. Galloway. The general policy of our Bureau and of some of the 
other bureaus is to encourage the experiment station to cooperate 
with us. All of our cooperation with the stations is mutually helpful. 

The Chairman. I think that is the original intention of the law. 

Mr. Spillman. That is the intention of the law, but we are doing 
that by moral suasion, so to speak, rather than by forcing this view on 
the stations. We have in the Bureau about 35 stations with which 
we are cooperating. In some they insist on cutting that thing off sharp 
and distinct, but these college presidents who have insisted on main- 
taining the station as a distinct thing hardly realize yet what is going 
on. We have been a little afraid they would reach that, but they have 
not seen it. But we can go to the meetings of the experiment stations 
now and we can wield an influence there indirectly, so that we can 
almost bring about a change suggested at this last meeting, and it 
will only be a year or two when we can bring that around. 

The Chairman. My idea is that the experimental stations should be 
the eyes and ears of the Secretary — his observers, his scouts as it were — 
and that in these experiment stations all the experiments should be 
made under the supervision, perhaps, of the highest class of men that 
the Government could afford to employ here, and that perhaps the 
salaries of the experiment stations would not justify. 

Mr. Spillman. It will probably be interesting to all of you to know 
that the original bill for the establishment of those experiment stations 
was drawn on the very lines you have indicated. But at the time it 
had no chance whatever of passing in that form, so a gentleman who 
was then president of the Agricultural College of Iowa came on hereto 
Washington, and, in conference with the then Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, drew a bill which was as nearly like that as they could get 
support for from the various States, and it was passed; but the original 
bill contemplated that all of these things should be under the direct 
and immediate supervision of the then Commissioner of Agriculture. 

The Chairman. And that here should be employed the highest order 
of scientists. 

Mr. Spillman. The highest order of scientists, and all under the 
direction of the Secretary. 

The Chairman. And they should have practically supervisory con- 
trol of the experiment stations and the experiments going on in them. 
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Representative Graff. That is where the present statute is too 
vague. 

Mr. Spillman. Yes : it was a compromise measure of those who on 
the one hand desired it to be an organization under the control of the 
Secretary aud of others who desired it to be an independent organiza- 
tion. 

The subcommittee (at 12.25 p. m.) took a recess until 2 o'clock. 

AFTER RECESS. 

The subcommittee reassembled at the expiration of the recess, Hon. 
J. W. Wadsworth in the chair. 

The Chairman. The next in order, 1 believe, is "Experimental 
gardens and grounds." 

Representative Allen. On what page is that ? 

The Chairman. It is on page 16 of the old bill and on page 12 of the 
new bill, at the top. 

ADDITIONAL STATEMENT OF BEVERLY T. GALLOWAY, CHIEF OF 
THE BUREAU OF PLANT INDUSTRY, DEPARTMENT OF AGRI. 
CULTURE. 

The Chairman. The next item in your bill is the pomological section. 

Mr. Galloway. Mr. Chairman, with your permission. I would like 
o refer again to that item on page 5. There is a clerk added on page 
5. From the discussions we had last year it was our understanding 
that we were to submit a list of clerks and others that were on the 
lump sum, and then arrange them column by column, so that you could 
see just exactly what was on the one side and what was on the other. 
We did that, but the disbursing officer. I find, changed things somewhat. 

The Chaiemax. We sent to him, and he is now having printed the 
bill in the form in which we want it printed — the way the law provided 
it should be printed. 

Mr. Galloway. There is only one point, then. We omitted one 
clerk of class 3, 81,800, and we ask simply an increase for that one. 

The Chairman. It should be three clerks, then! 

Mr. Galloway. It should be three. It is, in the case of the clerks 
on the other side. 

The Chairman. Which do you mean, in the lump sum ? 

Mr. Galloway. Xo ; over on the next page, the additional clerks 
asked for there. If additional money is given for extending the seed 
fund to be expended in the District of Columbia, that would obviate 
the necessity for this. 

The Chairman. As I said yesterday, I think that seed appropriation 
ought to take care of itself. If you have a tremendous correspondence 
owing to that seed distribution, let that fund take care of it. 

Mr. Galloway. It is charged up in the statutory fund, but these 
clerks could then be detailed to the scientific force where they are 
urgently needed. 

Representative Scott. Then I understand on page 5 where it reads 
four clerks it should /read three? 

Mr. Galloway. Three, and it leaves the one at $1,S00. That would 
be an increase of $300. With your permission, as Mr. Taylor, the 
assistant pomologist, is here, I will ask him to explain the work of his 
branch of the Bureau. 

The Chairman. Very well. 
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STATEMENT OF WILLIAM A. TAYLOR, POMOLOGIST IN CHARGE 
OF FIELD INVESTIGATION. 

The Chairman. We will take up page 14. The first little change in 
that is the telegraph, express, and freight charges. We understand 
that. There is no change in the language of the item. There is simply 
a change from $30,000 to $40,000, an increase of $10,000. 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Now, Mr. Taylor, we will be glad if you will kindly 
give the committee a general idea what the necessity of that raise is, and 
any interesting facts in connection with the pomological investigation 
you may choose to give. 

Mr. Taylor. Possibly I can do that best, Mr. Chairman, by outlin- 
ing briefly the work that we are engaged in at the present time, as Ave 
contemplate no radical new work, but simply an extension of the lines 
upon which we are already engaged. To make it concrete, I have pre- 
pared this brief analysis of our expenditures of the present appropria- 
tion. 

I would say, first, that under pomological investigations the work is 
divided into two somewhat distinct groups. The first, the general inves- 
tigations which are conducted and which center largely here in the city 
of Washington. These consist chiefly of work in the Department, within 
the Department buildings. We divide this into two parts — first, that 
which we designate as laboratory work, which includes the identifica- 
tion, description, and record of fruits received from growers; second, 
the illustration, modeling, preparation of herbarium specimens, and so 
on, as matters of permanent record; third, the descriptive catalogue of 
American fruits, upon which we have one man engaged. 

To the laboratory branch of our work we devote $7,120 this year, as 
now estimated. 

The Chairman. How much? 

Mr. Taylor. $7,120 under our present working force. That is our 
allotment for that work this year. The second or administrative group, 
which includes the correspondence and the general routine work and 
the care of the rooms and buildings, and so on, messengers, charwomen, 
and helpers, we devote $5,400. Then to miscellaneous supplies and 
expenses, covering all miscellaneous items, including miscellaneous 
travel, we devote $2,150. These we group under the head of general 
investigations or expenditures in Washington. 

The second group, of which I have personal charge — — 

The Chairman. How much is the total of that Washington expendi- 
ture? 

Mr. Taylor. The total of the Washington expenditure is about 
$14,700. 

The Chairman. It is pretty near half the sum ? 

Mr. Taylor. It is nearly half of the appropriation. 

The Chairman. That $5,400 item — repeat that. 

Mr. Taylor. Five thousand four hundred dollars is for administra- 
tive work. That includes the stenographic help and the general help 
about the office, and covers the entire expenditure for general corre- 
spondence, and those miscellaneous items of routine work, which are 
very heavy, in this line of investigation. 

Perhaps I should say here, in explanation of this, that the heaviest 
burden of labor upon the office is the handling of the perishable mate- 
rial that reaches us during the fruit season. We have had this year 
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about 4,000 different individual lots of material for iuspectiou and to 
report upon to growers. We receive from growers in all parts of the 
country specimen fruits for identification, from men who have received 
fruits under wrong names from nurseries, or who have them under no 
name, and who desire to know what the thing is that they are grow- 
ing. Unlike practically every other branch of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, our specimens are perishable. We have refrigerators and 
can hold a moderate surplus over for a few days, but in general they 
must be attended to within forty-eight hours after receipt, so that we 
have a disproportionately heavy expenditure of time and energy, 
especially during the fruit season, which extends with us from the 1st 
of June through until about the 1st of January. We get not infre- 
quently forty and sometimes a hundred lots a day through the mails 
from growers for identification, or of new fruits submitted for our 
opinion of their value. The originators sending them desire to submit 
them for an expert opinion before deciding whether to name and intro- 
duce them as new varieties. So that our correspondence work and our 
specimen work is exceedingly heavy, and can not be distributed through- 
out the year because of the perishable character of the specimens. 

The Chairman. It comes in a rush only for a short time in the year, 
then? 

Mr. Taylor. The rush of this work lasts for about six months in the 
year. We get the citric fruits from California and Florida. They are 
beginning to come in now ; but the light receipts are chiefly from the 
1st of January through until after the 1st of April, when the strawber- 
ries from the South begin coming; then they reach heavy receipts 
about the 1st of June, and through June, July, August, September, 
October, and November. 

The Chairman. What are these receipts? What do they send them 
to you for particularly? 

Mr. Taylor. Primarily for identification. The situation among 
growers is this — and this is not recent, but it is the accumulation of 
error that has been perpetuated or that has been originated in the past: 
The nurseries have in many cases sent out trees under incorrect names. 
In other cases the trees have gone out with correct names and the 
names have been lost. Now, a planter in Kansas or in Georgia or in 
New York finds that he has a certain tree or a certain lot of trees in his 
orchard of a variety which is succeeding very well with him. He does 
not know what that variety is. He wants an opinion 

The Chairman. He does not know it, owing to the loss of the tag on 
it, or something of that sort, coming from the nursery? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes; or owing to the fact that it was incorrectly named 
when it came to him. 

Representative Graff. Lots of them do sell them incorrectly in order 
to bring a bigger price. 

The Chairman. That is true, and yet it is a queer state of affairs, 
that the Government should be asked to correct the mistakes of 
nurserymen. 

Mr. Taylor. The grower has no redress against the nurseryman, 
and especially against the traveling tree salesman. The farmer is the 
man who is " up against it." He has that thing which he does not 
know and which he wants to plant more of; or, what is very frequently 
the case, he has a variety which he finds is absolutely unsuited to his 
conditions, and in ordering from the nursery for a new orchard he 
desires to avoid ordering that sort. He desires, therefore, to know 
what the variety is that does not succeed with him. He sends speci- 
mens for that purpose. 
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Then again, in many cases, especially in the newer country — and 
this is particularly true of the Eocky Mountain country and the Pacific 
coast — varieties have gone out from the East in former years, the names 
have been lost, and they appear here and there in orchards, and the 
growers believe them to be new sorts. Honest nurserymen, who desire 
to do the right thing by their customers, frequently are in doubt 
■whether a variety that is succeeding in a particular orchard is a new 
thing, a new seedling that originated there, or is an old sort not recog- 
nized. We have a great deal of work just at present from Montana, 
Washington, Oregon, California, Colorado, Utah, and the mountain 
and coast States just in that line — the line of determining whether the 
thing that is supposed to be new, and which they propose to introduce 
and sell at a high price, is new or is an old variety. 

Eepresentative Graff. Give us an instance of some new variety ot 
fruit about which there would be any reasonable difference of opinion. 

Mr. Taylor. That usually occurs before the fruit is formally intro- 
duced to the public. The grower himself who owns the particular tree 
or the nurseryman who has secured the right^to propagate and intro- 
duce stock from that particular tree sends the" specimen to us to learn 
whether it is in fact a new thing or is recognized by us as an old thing 
in the East. 

The Chairman. That seems legitimate, but it does not seem right 
that the Government should correct the errors and frauds ^perpetrated 
by nurserymen, for they are frauds. 

Mr. Taylor. Some of them are frauds, some are mistakes, but it 
costs the planter, who has the thing and who has no redress, mouey if 
he can not get the information. 

The Chairman. If I buy a short-horned steer instead of a Hereford 
I should think I could look to the man who sold it to me to correct the 
error, not the Government. 

Mr. Taylor. Every nurseryman and seedsmau includes in his cata- 
logue a disclaimer of responsibility for losses further than the original 
cost of the article that he delivered. That is but a small part of the 
cost to the actual grower after he has brought his tree up to bearing 
age and finds it is untrue to name. 

The Chairman. He probably grows the tree three or four years 
before he finds out it is not the fruit he supposed. 

Mr. Taylor Frequently ten years; sometimes fifteen or twenty, as 
in the case of the slow-bearing varieties of the apple, and as is particu- 
larly the case in the new industry that is arising iu the South — the pecan 
industry — where the tree is slow to come into bearing. The nursery- 
man may be out of existence and his nursery gone before the truth is 
disclosed. 

A case in point in regard to a variety of uncertain identity at this 
time is now on in Missouri, and this week a committee of the State 
horticultural society of that State is tussling with the question as to 
whether a certain variety which has been introduced and bears a prop- 
erly registered trade-mark name is or is not an old sort that has long 
been grown there. It is a case we have not had opportunity to investi- 
gate in the field, but we have had specimens submitted for decision, 
and we gave the committee of that society our advice. That is a case 
of this sort : A variety that has been for some time grown locally in 
northwestern Arkansas — 

Eepresentative Graff. A variety of what? 

Mr. Taylor. A variety of apple which had been grown locally in 
northwestern Arkansas and southern Missouri, the Ozark region espe- 
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cially, it is asserted, has been renamed, and that new name protected 
by being registered as a trade-mark in the Patent Office, and the pro- 
prietors of the trade-mark threaten with suit for damages any nursery- 
man who catalogues the variety under that trade-marked name, although 
they might have had stock in their nurseries prior to the granting of 
the trade-mark. They may have had stock of that same thing in their 
nurseries before the proprietors of the trademark saw the variety. 

Representative Graff. The trade mar k only protects the use of the 
name itself? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Representative Graff. It does not reach the question of the variety 
of the fruit, does it? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir; but our growers buy their fruit trees by name. 

Representative Graff. If a man had a tree or a variety of tree, it 
would not be an infringement of a trade-mark because he had that fruit 
or purchased it. It would only be the use of the trade mark in connec- 
tion with the fruit, would it not? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir; that is exactly the point. The proprietor of 
the trade-mark threatens with suit for damages any nurseryman who 
catalogues that same variety indicating that the variety is identical 
with his trade- marked variety. 

Representative Graff. But the trade-mark is simply the protected 
thing, and so long as they did not use the trade-mark the sale of this 
variety would not be any infringement on the trademark? 

Mr. Taylor. Not the sale of the variety under any other name than 
that trade-marked name. 

Representative Graff. I can not see how the identification of that 
particular variety would have any bearing on the question of the 
trade-mark ? 

Mr. Taylor. It has a bearing in this way, that under the trade- 
mark name trees are sold at, we will say, $25 a hundred; under the 
other name they have long been selling for $12 a hundred; and the 
purchaser who desires to get that variety independently of the name 
under which it comes desires to know that he is getting that particular 
thing. Now, the proprietor of the trade-mark, we will say, asserts that 
his trade-marked thing is distinct from the old one. Tou have his 
assertion against the assertion of the propagator under the old name, 
and you have there a doubling of the price to the planter, who is in this 
case the consumer. 

Representative Graff. You are attempting to find out whether 
there is the same variety which is being sold and comes from a different 
source, and whether or not it is, in fact, the same variety as that which 
this particular firm sells under its trade-mark? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes; or whieh may come from the same source. In 
certain cases it does come from the same source and it is simply a ques- 
tion of the same thing under two names, one the old local name under 
which it was grown before and under which commercial orchards had 
been developed, and the other under a new trade-marked name. 

Representative Graff. It seems to me, Professor, that is a question 
that is purely private, and if these parties who are the owners of this 
trade-mark desire to test that question, they could sue the other indi- 
viduals for an infringement of their trade-mark. That would be a ques- 
tion that would have to be tried in court. You folks would not have 
any power to determine that question at all. 

Representative Cooney. Does a trade-mark protect a man in the 
country and for farm purposes? 
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Representative Graff. The trade-mark is simply a designation of his 
own wares under a' particular name or term. Now, then, the question 
of variety is only incidental. The question of the character of the fruit 
under which the trade-mark travels is only an incidental question, and 
the only public question that can be involved is the fact as to whether 
these people can procure the same variety under another name. That 
is the question I suppose that the farmers there want to find out. 

Mr. Taylor. The question the farmers are interested in is this : To 
take the first case in which the trademark was applied to fruits, and 
in which there were quite large interests involved for a time, the Idaho 
pear. 

A certain seedling pear tree stood in the town of Lewiston, in Idaho, 
on the grounds of the Widow Mulkey. That tree was bought by a 
nurseryman, who named the pear "Idaho" and registered that name, 
the first trade-mark for a fruit that was registered in this country. He 
advertised the Idaho pear. He advertised it widely, and it was very 
generally distributed throughout the country. Other nurserymen 
bought stock of it from him under his seal and propagated from it, and 
the pear became generally distributed through the nurseries as well as 
through the fruit-orchard regions. Now, the question arose at once in 
regard to the right of other nurserymen to sell trees that they had 
propagated from those trees which they had bought of that Idaho Pear 
Companj. The Idaho Pear Company claimed that it was the sole pro- 
prietor of the name "Idaho" as applied to pears, and that no nursery- 
man who had propagated trees from trees that he bought of the Idaho 
company was entitled to sell those trees that he had himself propagated. 

Representative Scott. Under that name? 

Mr. Taylor. Under the name ■" Idaho." The Idaho Pear Company 
broke down and is reported to have lost some $30,000 in the operation 
through the device of a nurseryman, who, having secured his stock from 
the Idaho Pear Company under their seal, propagated it rapidly in 
Alabama and put out in his catalogue this entry: "Mulkey pear, same 
as Idaho;" simply adopting a new name, naming it in honor of the 
widow on whose place the original seedling tree stood. In that case it 
was found that the trade-mark did not prevent the competitor from 
selling the thing under any other name that lie chose; but the public, 
meanwhile, were at sea. Here was the assertion of one nurseryman 
that the Mulkey pear, which he offered at, say, 50 cents a tree, was the 
same as the Idaho, which could only be had at $1 a tree. Here is the 
question for the planter: Shall he pay the $1 or shall he pay the 50 
cents 1 Who shall decide whether those two pears are identical 1 ? That 
is practically what we are doing. 

The Chairman. In a case like that was the Department brought in 
as an expert witness? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir; that was just about the time that the old Divi- 
sion of Pomology was formed; but in a number of instances since then, 
and in this particular instance to which I refer, the Missouri case, we 
are appealed to by growers to know whether those two things are iden- 
tical. They have got the old sort. To make it perfectly plain, they 
have a sort which they have been growing for fifteen years in southern 
Missouri under a particular name. It is in all the nurseries around 
there. 

Representative Graff. What is it called? 

Mr. Taylor. It is called Gano, a variety that closely resembles Ben 
Davis, but is distinct from it. The alleged new sort is introduced 
under the name of Black Ben Davis, and the question with the planter 
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is, Shall I pay two prices for Black Beu Davis or one price for Gano ? 
Are they identical? That is the point he is interested in, and that is 
the point we are called upon to decide. 

The Chairman. You are called upon as expert to decide? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Bepresentative Graff. When you decide that, you do not have to 
decide it for every man that writes you ? When you decide it once, that 
does service for everybody who is interested? 

Mr. Taylor. That is true ; but I simply refer to that as a case which 
frequently arises. In many cases it is simply a question as to whether 
the particular nurseryman has furnished stock that is true to name 
and which the fanner has less opportunity to determine for himself. 

The Chairman. It is no longer the farmer who raises fruit: it is 
absolutely the professional fruit grower. 

Mr. Taylor. That is true in western New .York and it is true in 
Missouri and Illinois. 

The Chairman. It is getting true everywhere, is it not? It is a 
special branch of agriculture and is becoming more and more so. 

Mr. Taylor. It is becoming true nearly everywhere. 

The Chairman. I do not know of any good orchards that are being 
set out in my own country. For instance, I have given up every kind 
of fruit on my place. I can buy it better and cheaper than I can raise 
it. You can not buy vegetables cheaper, because the market gardener 
wants his vegetables large, and you get his Lima beans and his peas 
too old ; but I have given up every species of fruit on my place. I have 
given up strawberries this year. That seems extraordinary, but it is 
true. 

Mr. Taylor. That is true in many sections of the country where the 
fruit industry has been highly developed, but there still remains a great 
breadth of country where there are these individual farm orchards — 
orchards of 5 or 10 acres on an SO-acre farm. 

The Chairman. I know of very few new orchards being set out in 
my country. The farmer practically sells nothing except from his 
apple orchard. Fruit growing is a special branch now, and needs a 
special knowledge to take care of it, which the average farmer has not. 

Now go on with your second division of expenditures, Mr. Tay lor 
outside of the city of Washington. 

Representative Cooney. Has this Missouri apple two names — the 
Black Ben Davis and the Gano! 

Mr. Taylor. There are three names certainly applied to one thing, 
and whether or not that is identical with a fourth we are not yet decided. 
We have not had opportunity to study it in the field. We have observed 
it simply from the specimens as received here, and that is but one of 
several phases in fruit identification when there is close similarity, so 
that the laboratory and administrative work come into close touch 
with the field work, of necessity. 

Bepresentative Graff. How do you determine about a fruit? How 
do you determine about the flavor and such things as that? 

Mr. Taylor. Flavor has to be determined by personal knowledge, 
by personal experience with the taste. 

The Chairman. Just like a tea taster. 

Mr. Taylor. Yes ; it is the same as with tea or wine. 

Bepresentative Graff. You can not do it by any process of analysis? 

Mr. Taylor. No; no method of analysis has been devised that will 
enable one to distinguish one variety of apple from another. 
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Bepreseutative Henry. You find, do you not, Professor, that the 
same variety of apples in different sections vary in flavor? 

Mr. Taylor. There is a wonderful variation ; yes. Take the Baldwin 
apple, for instance. A Baldwin growing in the West is a very different 
apple from one grown in New England. It has a different flavor and a 
different appearance. 

The Chairman. Suppose there was submitted to you, for informa- 
tion as to what apple it was, a Baldwin in the East and a Baldwin in 
the West. Suppose they were pared and a piece of the apple given to 
you; how would you tell? 

Mr. Taylor. I would have to depend upon my personal acquaint- 
ance with that variety. 

The Chairman. Suppose the apple was peeled and just a piece given 
to you of both apples. Could you tell then? 

Mr. Taylor. I think I could as to certain varieties, Mr. Chairman, 
varieties with strongly marked flavors, but I would not undertake to 
do it with anything like the full number of apples that I know when I 
can see them. But these points come in every time: The modification 
of the form and color by climate. I wish we might have here a few 
samples of the facsimile models which we are making and accumulating, 
to give us light on just that point. We have the Ben Davis and the 
Baldwin, we will say, from 20 different States, grown under different 
conditions; and while the Ben Davis in Maine is an apple not much 
larger than a good-sized egg we get it in northwestern Arkansas up 
to the size and weight of 16 or 17 ounces. That modification of the 
fruits by climate is just the thing that puzzles the grower in the new 
orchard regions. The thing does not look as it did back in New Eng- 
land or New York, where he came from, and he is skeptical whether it 
is the same thing. 

We were able in about 75 per cent of the specimens that have been 
submitted to us for identification this last year to make positive identi- 
fication. In the other 25 per cent we are not able to do it. This is not 
through identification by any one man, because no one man knows all 
the varieties even of the apples that are grown commercially, nor can 
any one man know; but we have a session in which three or four 
trained men pass upon each specimen. We have a session each morning 
during the season when fruit receipts are large, in which we go over 
the specimens received on that day for identification and determine 
those that are plain cases. Those that are obscure or upon which there 
is a distinct difference of judgment on the part of individuals are 
reserved for further study and are compared with paintings that we 
make, illustrating the variety as it grows in different sections, with the 
models that we have and with descriptions both in print and manu- 
script, with a view to making an accurate determination of the speci- 
mens. We can not refer to a herbarium specimen and determine it 
there at some time three months hence, as the botanist can with a plant 
sent for the same purpose. 

The Chairman. Now, your second division of expenditures. 

Mr. Taylor. The second division we entitle "pomological field 
investigations." This covers five somewhat distinct lines of work. 
The first is our experimental export shipment work. 

The Chairman. That is practically new, is it not? It has only been 
going on for the last few years? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. All but one of these lines under the field 
investigation work are practically new. They are now in the second 
year of the work. 
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Experimental export shipments, on which we are expending this 
year about $6,000. 

The fruit storage investigations, which we conduct in connection 
with the export shipment work, using the same men, but carefully 
allotting expenditures so that we can closely approximate what we are 
devoting to each. On this we expend a little over $6,000. 

Representative Scott. Let me ask you right there 

The Chairman. Let him give the list, Mr. Scott, first, and then we 
can inquire about any one of them afterwards. 

Representative Scott. I was going to ask him a question on the 
export shipment business. 

The Chairman. Give the list, Professor, and then go back and explain 
the export shipment business. 

Mr. Taylor. The viticultural investigations which relate to the effort 
to introduce European grapes in our Southern States, and under which 
we maintain two small testing stations in a cooperative way, one in 
Uortn Carolina and one in Florida. On this work we are spending 
$1,200 this year. 

On oar fruit district investigations, in which we aim to map accu- 
rately and to determine by soils and by elevations the adaptability of 
commercial varieties to regions, we are expending $600. Then there 
are certain miscellaneous field problems on which we are spending 
small amounts, aggregating SI, 200 this year. 

If it is your pleasure, then, I will take up the export shipment 
question. 

The Chairman. We should be glad to have you do that. 

Mr. Taylor. In our export shipment work thus far, including two 
shipments which are now in transit, we have made about 35 export 
shipments since the 1st of July, beginning with summer apples in July, 
in Delaware; following that with peaches from Georgia and West Vir- 
ginia and Connecticut; pears from New York, Delaware, and New Jer- 
sey; winter apples from New York and Delaware thus far, and with 
sweet potatoes from Virginia, Delaware, and New Jersey. The export 
work has been devoted, first, to an effort to determine whether certain 
perishable fruits that have not been shipped abroad from points east 
of the Rocky Mountains can be safely delivered in foreign markets ; and 
second, to the effort to learn what packages are best adapted to such 
shipment. 

I will take up the summer apple shipments from Delaware first. The 
judgment of the English fruit receivers was that summer apples from 
the United States could not be delivered in the United Kingdom in a 
sound condition. They believed there would be sale for them during 
July and August in the London market if they could be delivered; but 
in an inverview with one of the largest receivers in Europe of American 
fruits he expressed to me on the 4th day of July the opinion that it was 
impossible to deliver our perishable summer varieties. 

The Chairman. What we call the Harvest apple? 

Mr. Taylor. The Harvest apple, Red Astrachans and varieties of 
that type, and Yellow Transparent. We made four shipments in suc- 
cessive weeks from central Delaware, securing fruit from a number of 
individual growers, and arranging to have it packed in one packing- 
house, so as to secure uniformity of grade and pack, which is a very 
important point in the fruit export trade. 

The result of four shipments was that three of them landed in prac- 
tically perfect condition and sold in London for phenomenally large 
prices, even yielding a higher net price per bushel of fruit back in Del- 
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aware than they were receiving in the New York and Philadelphia 
markets for the same kinds of fruit from the same farm, and this not- 
withstanding the fact that all of our shipments were made in a retail 
way and were subject to express charges for transportation instead of 
to carload rates. 

Representative Henry. There was no loss to the Government, you 
say, on these early apple shipments? 

Mr. Taylor. On three of those there were — not with most of the 
varieties, outside of the expense of salary and travel in connection with 
the shipments. 

Representative Henry. I did not mean to include that. 

The Chairman. Just tell us how you shipped these things — exactly 
the process. 

Mr. Taylor. To ship them we sent a man first into the orchards in 
Delaware. I would say, if I may enlarge upon it a little, that summer 
apple shipment in that State has been entirely on a basket basis here- 
tofore. The apples have not been packed in barrels or boxes. They 
have been packed simply in peach baskets, often without cover, and 
shipped not farther than New York City. Little effort at grading or 
systematic packing or wrapping has been made in that region, and it 
was necessary to first locate orchards in which there was fruit suitable 
for export, then to arrauge with the grower to deliver a definite quan- 
tity of a certain variety at a certain packing house near the railroad 
station on a certain Monday, that fruit to be assorted at the packing 
house and packed under the direction.of our experts and forwarded to 
New York by express for refrigeration on the steamer. Previous to 
this it was necessary to arrange for refrigeration on the steamer, and 
we met our first obstacle there. The fast steamers for London, while 
they have refrigerated compartments, are under contract not to permit 
the transportation of fruit in those compartments for other shippers 
than those who hold the contracts. Those contracts run for about one 
year yet. 

The Chairman. They are beef contracts mostly 1 ? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. Those contracts are made for a number of 
years. So we were compelled to depend upon the courtesy of the steam- 
ship employees and of the meat men who had the contract for the priv- 
ilege of service in the ship's box, which is not a satisfactory, and would 
not be a commercial, refrigerated service for fruits. We were there- 
fore compelled to go for our later shipments to the slower boats, in 
which we could secure refrigeration in quantity at a retail rate for small 
lots, or at carload rate for carload lots when we reached that stage in 
our shipments. 

The result on this first shipment, which left New York on July 9, was 
as follows : On the five varieties we tested Early Colton, packed in the 
Georgia six-basket peach carrier, a package that has not been previ- 
ously used for apples, so far as we know, but which appeared to us 
suited to the requirements of perishable summer fruits, netted at the 
shipping station, after all expenses of transportation, packing, and 
wrapping paper were out, $1.12 for the 3 pecks of fruit that were in the 
carrier. 

The Chairman. How much is that in bushels or in pounds? 

Mr. Taylor. That would be, in bushels, approximately $1.41. 

The Chairman. A bushel? 

Mr. Taylor. A bushel. 

The Chairman. The quantity was what? 
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Mr. Taylor. The quantity was 3 pecks; $1.12 for the 3 pecks in the 
package. 

Eepresentative Henry. They are put up in a crate, are they not? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir; the identical package that is used for Georgia 
peaches. 

Another variety, Early Eipe, of equal appearance, so far as we could 
judge, netted but 43 cents, against the $1.12 for Colton. Early Eipes 
are largely grown in Delaware, and would have been one of the first 
varieties taken up in the export trade but for these tests. The Early 
Eipe evidently does not suit the English buyer, judging from this test 
and the others we made. 

Yellow Transparent, the variety which the largest receiver of Ameri- 
can fruits in the United Kingdom told me could not be delivered in 
England in sound condition, netted at the shipping point 61.70 a car- 
rier — over $2.25 a bushel — and this was repeated in subsequent ship- 
ments ; so we feel satisfied the receivers are not informed as to all the 
possibilities regarding the export trade. 

Eed Astrachans netted 82 cents per carrier, and Summer Eose, a 
small light colored variety grown in that region, netted 88 cents. 

I have a somewhat complete report from our receiverupon this, which 
I will not read, but 1 would like to read their final comment on the 
summer apples which they wrote on receipt of our shipment of July 23 : 

We regret to hear that probably you will not be sending any more summer apples 
this season. * * * In one of our previous letters we wrote as regards the neces- 
sity of the apples being packed tight, so as to prevent shifting, and bruising en route, 
and this is a point that you can not impress too strongly on the shippers. 

In their last report they say : 

The apples were in first-class order, especially the Randolphs. 

That is a variety very widely grown in Delaware, and evidently par- 
ticularly adapted to export shipments. 

The Chairman. They must be a hard, firm apple. 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Is it a summer apple, a harvest apple ? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir; and this brings up the question of identifica- 
tion also. This particular sort was introduced by the late Eandolph 
Peters, of Wilmington, Del., one of the wholesale nurserymen of twenty 
years ago, under the name "Unknown." It was catalogued by him 
under that name and widely distributed. It reaches us from Arkansas 
and other points cinder the name " Unknown." This is the apple which 
is now found especially adapted to the export trade, and one which 
but for our experience in the identification work in former years we 
would have been obliged to take up anew. 

Eepresentative Graff. It would be unknown to you ? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir; it would be unknown to us. 

Eepresentative Henry. What was the result of the Baldwins? You 
made a shipment of the Baldwins, did you not? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes; if you will permit me I will take that up later. 

Eepresentative Henry. Certainly. 

Mr. Taylor. I would like to discuss the winter apples all at one 
time. They proceed : 

Although these are not so highly colored as the " Strawberries," they appeared of 
a firmer texture and less likely to bruise. You may rest assured they will be appre- 
ciated here on our side. We are sorry that there are no similar ones now coming 
forward, as the demand at present is good. 

This exceeded our anticipations, for the reason that our efforts with 
the summer apples was based on the belief that the London market is 
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bare of good apples only during the month of July. The Australasian 
fruit — that from Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand — which is picked 
from the tree in March and April and reaches London about thirty- 
seven to forty days later, is practically out of the market by the 1st of 
July. 

The Chairman. That fruit is sent in refrigerators? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir; entirely so. The only fruit with which ours 
would come in competition during the month of July would be some 
nondescript fruit received from Spain and Portugal, known in the Lon- 
don markets as Oporto fruit, and we did not anticipate that after the 
1st of August we could get prices that would justify us in paying 
refrigerator bills and express charges on these shipments in a small 
way, but our last shipment yielded practically as high a net return as 
the first. 

The Chairman. What time did it leave? 

Mr. Taylor. It left New York on the 2d of August on a slow boat, 
and was sold in London on August 15. 

The Chairman. As a result of that experience with the summer 
apples, how much further do you want to go in that business ? 

Mr. Taylor. We desire this coming year to take up the question of 
the package more definitely. The carrier, there is no question, will 
deliver any summer apple in sound condition in London with refrig- 
eration. It is, however, a much more bulky package in proportion to 
its contents than a box, in which every inch of space is occupied, and 
the box is at the same time a stronger package relatively than the 
carrier. The box is an economical package in point of first cost, as all 
ocean freight is based upon bulk, and as refrigeration costs more than 
common storage, the question of the bulk of the shipment is a very 
important one in determining the cost of delivering in London. So we 
desire to take that question through in smaller boxes than we tried this 
year. We compared bushel boxes in some shipments with carriers, but 
we are satisfied the bushel box is too large for best results with these 
tender summer fruits. 

Eepresentative Scott. The $6,000 which you spent this year in this 
business represented, then, a loss commercially in the shipments'? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir; begging your pardon. The larger part of this 
$6,000 represents our expenses in travel and the subsistence of our men 
who are supervising this work. 

Mr. Galloway. Salaries. 

Mr. Taylor. And their salaries also in proportion to the time they 
spent on this work. 

Eepresentative Henry. Do you regard your experiments as regards 
refrigeration completed ? 

Mr. Taylor. The storage of fruit? 

Eepresentative Henry. Yes. 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir; I will come to that a little later. 

Eepresentative Henry. Summer fiuit, I mean. 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir. We are satisfied that there is a demand for 
summer apples in London at a profitable figure, and now the question 
remains, What is the most economical way of packing and forwarding? 

The Chairman. You have reached that point, then, when you would 
be willing to advise the American apple grower to engage in the busi- 
ness, when you are willing to say to him that there is a profit in it to 
him, properly packed and managed ? 

Mr. Taylor. Where he has a sufficient volume of suitable frnit so 
that he can pack an even grade, or where several smaller growers can 
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consolidate their product and pack together for shipment. It must come 
down to a carload basis in order to reach commercial success, because 
the carload rate by rail and boat is the key to the situation. 

The Chairman. Tour only question aside from that thing is the 
packing cases, that you are investigating? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes. I would say that in our judgment this means 
this also, that much of the country that we have been considering not 
adapted to apples — I refer especially to the tidewater region of the 
Atlantic slope south of Baltimore — is eminently capable of marketing 
apples abroad, and fits into the time when the market needs the fruit. 
It does not compete with our Northern fruit. Our hold-over fruit is 
out of the way and we are able to grow beautiful summer apples in 
large quantities; so that it means to them another crop, practically, 
where they are on railroads that give them quick transit to seaboard 
and can produce enough to make shipments. 

The Chairman. I do not believe that business could ever be engaged 
in by the grower himself. It has to be engaged in by a shipper who 
buys them for export. 

Mr. Taylor. Except in a cooperative way, though there are many 
apple orchardists who ship a carload a day, and it would not be at all 
an impossible proposition in that respect. 

The Chairman. About selling on the other side — the man who ships 
a carload a day and ships it through New Tork, sends it right to a 
commission firm, does he not? 

Mr. Taylor. Or fruit auction ; yes, sir. This fruit, I should have 
said, was put up at auction and sold on its merits, lot by lot, with the 
distinct instruction that it was to be sampled, packages were to be 
opened, and in the case of many of these shipments a package was 
dumped for inspection of the buyers, so that the price, as nearly as we 
can get at it, is the financial judgment of the English buyer on the 
article for his trade. 

Eepresentative Williams. What sort of experience did you have 
with your sweet potatoes ? 

The Chairman. Let him take up his winter apples next. 

Representative Coonby. Are the English buyers of the opinion that 
the shipment of summer fruit over there is impracticable? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir; not at present. That was their belief in the 
beginning, before we undertook it, but they changed their views on 
this point as the result of those shipments. 

The Chairman. I think at the very best it would be a very risky 
sort of business. 

Mr. Taylor. It is, and yet with the perishable fruits that are going 
from Australia to London it is not impossible or impracticable. 

The Chairman. I do not think it is impossible : but it is pretty risky. 
There are a good many chances in it. In fact, the fruit business gen- 
erally is a pretty risky business. 

Mr. Taylor. There is risk in it, but the risk is reduced as it is sys- 
tematized, and as we come to know better the requirements of the trade. 

Now, I will pass, with your permission, to our peach shipments for 
this year. 

The Chairman. Ton have not touched winter apples, have you? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir. If you prefer to have those taken up now I 
may just as well do that. 

Our winter work, in so far as we have returns that we can report on, 
began with the shipment of a carload of apples from central and south- 
ern Illinois in August. The reason for this shipment was this : There 
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was an epidemic of bitter rot in that section, and the question of how 
far it would reduce the value of the crop in that immediate region was 
up. One of the largest handlers of apples in this country offered us a 
carload or two carloads to do with as we pleased at his risk, in deter- 
mining whether early picked winter apples in that region 

The Chairman. Picked in August? 

Mr. Taylor. Picked in August, picked before the 15th of August- 
could be safely exported, and in that way the fruit be withdrawn 
from the orchard and withdrawn from danger of destruction and mar- 
keted at a price that would pay for the cost of handling. The carload 
was at that time in transit to Chicago. They did not dare to leave the 
fruit on the trees. We diverted it from Chicago and placed it on a 
steamer from New York, a slow boat, the fruit going in common stowage, 
the cheapest form of shipment. 

Eepresentative Henry. In paper? • 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir; unwrapped. They were Ben Davis and Wine- 
sap apples, and we made' the shipment for auction sale in London. It 
left New York on the 30th of August and was sold in London about 
September 10. They were in the carload 167 barrels, of which 162 
were Ben Davis ; 120 of these were No. 1 Ben Davis and 42 were No. 2 
Ben Davis. The Ben Davis averaged on the London market $5.06 a 
barrel, the gross price. The Winesap, all of which were No. 1, averaged 
$5.32. The net value at the shipping station at Xenia, 111., of the Ben 
Davis was $3.12 a barrel. The net value of the Winesaps was $3.36 
a barrel. 

The Chairman. So you had about $2 leeway. Is that what you 
mean? 

Mr. Tayloe. As to cost of transportation; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. To cover the cost of risks, etc. ? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes; but the principal point of interest to us and to 
the grower and to the dealer at that time was the fact that the con- 
signees .called for more, and they were gratified by the receipt of ship- 
ments that followed immediately from the West to Loudon. 

.Representative Graff. Do I understand that the shipment was a 
profitable shipment from a commercial standpoint? 

Mr. Taylor. This shipment netted at the shipping station at least 
50 per cent advance over the home value at that time on that grade of 
fruit. 

The Chairman. Three dollars and twelve cents was not the value 
at the shipping point? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir ; that was the actual net. 

The Chairman. What was the actual market value at the shipping 
statioii? 

Mr. Taylor. The actual market value was about $2 on the No. 1 
Ben Davis at that time. 

The Chairman. Then it was a profitable shipment? 

Mr. Taylor. It was a profitable shipment, and it brought out this 
point, that it is possible, at least when the emergency makes it neces- 
sary, to begin the shipments of Western grown winter apples a month 
earlier than we have been doing. 

Eepresentative Graff. And there was a demand for more? 

Mr. Taylor. There was a demand for more fruit of that character 
on the other side. The explanation of it probably is that while it was 
hard when picked, as it went in common freight cars and on a slow 
boat it ripened in transit. 

The Chairman. It was right in the heat of summer, too? 
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Mr. Taylor. In the heat of summer, although the fruit was fairly 
well colored and lit for sale and use. 

The Chairman. I understood you to say the Winesaps sold for less 
in London than the Ben Davis? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir; the Winesap sold for $5.32 a barrel, and the 
Ben Davis for $5.06. The comment of the consignees was this: 

We have much pleasure in advising you that the fruit arrived in splendid condi- 
tion, and we hope that the realization is such as to induce further shipments. * * * 
Although the apples had ripened considerably, still they somewhat lacked the red 
color necessary for BeD Davis. Had they been more satisfactory in this respect, 
prices would have been higher. 

Hitherto export shipments of apples from that section of these impor- 
tant commercial varieties have not been made earlier than the middle 
of September, and frequently not until later than that. 

Bepresentative Ooonet. How much profit did the Government make 
out of" that shipment ? 

Mr. Taylor. Nothing, sir. We assumed no risk and we made no 
profit. That shipment cost us two telegrams from Chicago to New 
York, 167 of our export labels to attach to the barrels, and a 10 cent 
stamp to insure immediate delivery of those labels in New York; but 
it is not often that we find a grower or a dealer who is willing to assume 
the risk on a thing that has not been tried, and therefore we can not 
always do it in that way. 

Bepresentative Cooney. The Government, then, or the Department, 
assumed the risk 1 

Mr. Taylor. In the case of perishable goods, like the summer apples, 
we assumed the risk. 

Bepresentative Cooney. In this case you are talking about? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir; the dealer assumed the risk entirely. He 
placed that carload in my hands and said, " Do what you please with it." 

Bepresentative Cooney. Who is the dealer? 

Mr. Taylor. F. Newhall & Sons, of Chicago. The question at issue 
was this: Does the Englishman like a hard apple in summer or fall? 
We know he does like a hard apple in winter. That is one of the reasons 
why our pippins bring so much higher prices than our other sorts. 

Bepresentative Scott. If the dealer assumed all the risk of the ship- 
ment, what object did he have in putting it in your hands? 

Mr. Taylor. Because, according to his statement, he did not know 
how to do it and did not have time to take hold of it. He was not 
used to exporting at that time of year and had not his machinery in 
operation. We handled it through our London consignees, and 
instructed them to make careful examination of the stock to determine 
its condition, for that was one of the important points, and we in that 
way had the results for the public good. 

Bepresentative Graff. The dealer offered it in the same spirit in 
which you were trying the experiment yourself, for the benefit of the 
public in general ? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Bepresentative Graff. That is to say, he regarded it as an experi- 
ment himself! 

Mr. Taylor. He regarded it as a very doubtful experiment, but the 
outcome of it was profitable to him in that case. 

On our later winter-apple work we have taken up the question, first, 
of the package for apples in export. There has been much discussion 
as to the relative merit of the barrel and the box as packages for 
export. There has been little careful test work done on this. We 
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know that boxed apples in general sell for much higher prices than 
barreled apples, but it is true almost without exception that the boxed 
apples are of much higher grade than the barreled apples, so that the 
actual question of which is the better package for the ordinary grower 
and for the bulk of the crop is one that we feel needs to be settled by 
careful test. 

We secured in western New York a carload of Baldwins and in Dela- 
ware a carload of Winesaps. We arranged to make duplicate ship- 
ments of these to Loudon, Liverpool, Glasgow, and Hamburg, the ship- 
ments to leave New York on the same day, the steamers for the four 
ports starting within a few hours of each "other. Each shipment was 
packed so that equal quantities of fruit went in barrels and in 40-pound 
boxes. Half of the boxes in each lot and half of the barrels in each lot 
were packed with fruit wrapped with paper, the object being to get a 
careful comparative test of the selling value of a given bulk of apples in 
barrels and boxes, both wrapped and unwrapped, in the four markets 
at once, or as nearly at once as was practicable. I have not the detailed 
account of the sales of those shipments, but I have the cabled New York 
nets on them, and they may be of interest to you. These are as follows : 
This fruit was practically identical throughout each shipment, a straight 
No. 1 Niagara County Baldwin and a straight No. 1 Kent County, Dela- 
ware, Winesap. 

Representative Goonbt. Let me ask you there, Professor, were the 
barrels the same weight as the boxes? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir; the barrels net — well, the shipping gross of 
the barrel is 160 pounds and of the box 40 pounds. One barrel is 
equivalent, approximately, to four of these boxes in its capacity. In the 
London markets the Baldwin barrels of wrapped fruit netted $2.43 back 
in New York. The barrels of unwrapped fruit netted $2.48. The 
unwrapped fruit brought more money on Baldwins. On Winesaps the 
wrapped fruit brought $2.52 a barrel; the unwrapped fruit $2.23 a 
barrel. 

The Chairman. You speak of net prices now at New York? 

Mr. Taylor. Net prices at New York. 

The Chairman. With all the freight charges taken out? 

Mr. Taylor. All freight, commission, and export charges are out 
In that case the Baldwins brought more money without wrappers. It 
cost about 25 cents a barrel for the paper and labor in wrapping. 
Money .spent in wrapping Baldwins for London would have been 
wasted. 

Representative Henry. How do you account for that? 

Mr. Taylor. I have a letter just received from the consignee in 
which he states as follows : 

The fruit of this consignment was good throughout, but the unwrapped, barrels 
were by far the more salable. The apples in boxes, either with or without paper, 
do not suit the trade here. 

Glasgow reports (I read this, as it applies in response to the question) : 

We would say, however, that the public is not in favor of any of the apples being 
wrapped. The reasons for this are that they can not see the fruit so easily, and 
that every package that is wrapped is of lighter weight than those thao are 
unwrapped. At the same time, both could be made to look inviting if something 
were done with the boxes after the Californian style, and the barrels might be made 
to look better when they open by having a sheet of paper against the lid of the 
barrel, not the pressed end. 

But the point is that on Winesaps they paid more money for fruit 
in wrappers. 
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The Chairman. Why is the apple lighter when wrapped? 

Mr. Taylor. Because you can not get as many apples into a barrel. 

The Chairman. Is there enough paper to interfere with that? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. I would not have thought that. 

Mr. Taylor. In some tests I made in Michigan in August, for 
storage, wrappers reduced the actual weight of fruit in the barrel by 
from 10 to 25 and in some cases 30 pounds, and that is of course a point 
for the shipper to" consider. But the point is this : They paid more 
money for the wrapped Winesaps and less money for the wrapped 
Baldwins. 

In London the wrapped boxes of Baldwins netted 73 cents, the 
unwrapped boxes 84 cents — just the same as in the barrels. For Wine- 
saps, the wrapped boxes brought 87 cents and the unwrapped boxes 
76 cents — the same rule of more money for wrapped fruit of this variety. 

The Liverpool sales netted 62 for barrels of wrapped Baldwins, 81.84 
for barrels of unwrapped Baldwins; for Winesaps, 8:2.58 for wrapped 
barrels, 82.48 for unwrapped barrels — a slight difference in favor of the 
wrapper, but not enough to pay for the cost of wrapping. 

In boxes the wrapped Baldwins brought 57 cents ; the unwrapped, 
48 cents. In Winesaps the wrapped boxes brought 57 cents; the 
unwrapped, 52 cents. There both the varieties netted somewhat more 
for wrapped fruit, but not enough more to pay for the cost. 

For Glasgow the wrapped barrels of Baldwins sold netted 82.67; the 
unwrapped, 82.85 — the "naked" fruit, as they term it, bringing more 
money. 

For the Winesaps, however, to the contrary, wrapped fruit brought 
•82.88 a barrel; unwrapped fruit, 82.17. 

Representative Hesrt. How do you explain that ? 

Mr. Taylor. I do not explain it at all, except possibly in this way, 
that the Winesap crop this year is very short. The apple crop south of 
the Potomac River is light, and that is the great Winesap region for 
export. 

Representative Henry. That does not explain the reason why the 
wrapped fruits should bring more. 

Mr. Taylor. Only that the Winesaps were probably sought by deal- 
ers in fancy fruits who desired to have them to suit their trade. 

Representative Scott. Mr. Henry is trying to find out why. the 
wrapped fruit sold for more than the unwrapped fruit? 

Mr. Taylor. We have only the comment of the sellers, that their 
buyers prefer to see the apples they are buying and not to buy them in 
wrappers. 

Representative Scott. That would account for it if the facts were 
the other way, but the figures you have just read there show that they 
paid more in Glasgow for the wrapped fruit than they did for the 
unwrapped fruit. 

Mr. Taylor. That was for the Winesaps; but for the Baldwins they 
paid more for the unwrapped. 

Representative Henry. Why the distinction between the two varie- 
ties? 

Mr. Taylor. The only reason for it that we can see is that the Wine- 
sap crop is very short and that the Winesaps are therefore more likely 
to be taken for a particular fancy trade, and that the buyers of Wine- 
saps aTe also more used to getting Winesaps in wrappers, for the Ore- 
gon Winesaps, which do go abroad in boxes, are frequently wrapped. 

Representative Cooney. There were different purchasers also, I 
presume? 
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Eepresentative Graff. They were sold to a different class of trade? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Eepresentative Graff. Different tastes might have had something 
to do with it? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. ' 

For Hamburg we had not a sufficient quantity of Wiuesaps to send. 
The orchard ran short, and the Hamburg receiver, contrary to our 
instructions, held the fruit a week to await a better market, so that the 
Hamburg nets on Baldwins in barrels were $4.15 for the wrapped fruit, 
in contrast with $2 for Liverpool on the same grade of fruit, and for 
unwrapped fruit $3.80. There is a margin of 35 cents a barrel in favor 
of the wrapper on Baldwins in barrels in Hamburg. 

In boxes the wrapped fruit netted $1.23 a'nd unwrapped fruit $1.06. 

These results are very discordant. They are too discordant to be 
interpreted under any one interpretation, and it emphasizes the neces- 
sity, in our judgment, of having this whole business on the other side 
seen through American eyes and reported on through an American. 

Eepresentative Graff. Does not the price of apples and all fruits 
vary a great deal ? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You might have struck a bad day or a good day? 

Mr. Taylor. In so far as comparisons of these markets are con- 
cerned, one shipment would not throw aDy particular light on it. 

The Chairman. Fifty shipments would not? 

Mr. Taylor. The main thing to get at is what are the preferences of 
the buyers in those markets as regards the package. 

Eepresentative Scott. Did these experiments throw any light on 
the preference for the box or barrel? 

Mr. Taylor. It showed in the case of Hamburg a distinct preference 
for the box. That is, there is more money in four boxes of wrapped 
apples at $1.23 net than there is in the same quautity of fruit in a bar- 
rel at $4.15. There is about $5 for the fruit in four boxes as against 
$4.16 for the same fruit in the barrel. 

Eepresentative Scott. How was it in the other markets? 

Mr. Taylor. In Liverpool there was very little difference; and when 
you come to figure the relative cost, the labor cost of packing in boxes 
in comparison with that of packing in barrels, these Liverpool sales 
would leave, I think, a larger net for the barrel than for the box; but 
there are certain things we are not satisfied with on the other side. 
The receivers say, in Liverpool especially, that red apples will not sell 
well in boxes. When we refer them to Oregon red apples they say, 
"Yes; that is so; they do sell; but Eastern red apples will not sell in 
boxes." It does not appear to us to be founded upon reason, and we 
desire to investigate that matter further. We need to see the actual 
conditions there and to study where this fruit goes from the seller, how 
long it is held before it is used, and what classes of people are using it 
on the other side, for those are questions that affect the future of our 
fruit trade very distinctly. 

The shipment of winter apples this year abroad have been to date 
about four times the shipments of last year. The amount up to last 
Saturday was something over 800,000 barrels from America. That 
includes the Canadian ports. 

Eepresentative Graff. Do you get many inquiries about the results 
of these investigations regarding apples, for instance? 

Mr. Tayxor. Yes, sir. 

Eepresentative Graff. From people interested in this country in 
their export? 
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Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir; though this winter-apple work we have said 
very little about, for the reasou that it needs to be duplicated and 
extended before we can be at all safe in giving the details. 

Representative Graff. How long have you been investigating the 
subject of the export of apples ? 

Mr. Taylor. Of winter apples our first shipment was that August 
shipment from Illinois. 

Representative Graff. And of summer apples ? 

Mr. Taylor. Of summer apples we began the 1st of July. 

Representative Graff. So you would not have had time now to see 
any effect on it so far as the export is concerned in this country? 

Mr. Taylor. ]Sot in the case of winter apples ; no, sir. 

The Chairman. Just briefly, Mr. Taylor, what are the points you 
feel are undetermined yet by your experiments? 

Mr. Taylor. In relation to winter apples! 

The Chairman. Yes. As to summer apples you state that practi- 
cally the only point left is the manner of packing. 

Mr. Taylor. The manner of packing and the forwarding in rela- 
tively large lots — that is, carload lots ; also the testing of other mar- 
kets than London for this class of fruit. 

The Chairman. In winter apples, summarize the points undetermined 
by your experiments. 

Mr. Taylor. There are a number of undetermined points. In fact, 
this is but a preliminary view of what the situation is — this whole 
question of the box versus the barrel. 

The Chairman. That is one. 

iNlr. Taylor. It must be worked out on a commercial basis. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Taylor. We have got to know what the relative cost is of pack- 
ing in boxes versus packing in barrels, the relative cost of the packages 
to take the same quantity of fruit, the proportion of fruit that can be 
packed in boxes. You can pack anything in barrels, because yon can 
pack round things into icund packages, but when it comes to putting 
round pegs into square holes it is quite a different matter, and the 
packing of boxes is more expensive. Then there is the question of the 
size of the package and of so influencing the trade that some uniformity 
in grades and packages can be secured. Our Canadian friends are far in 
advance of us in their attention to the export apple business, and it is 
telling in their favor in the markets on the other side. 

The Chairman. Why do not our people imitate them! Imitation is 
pretty easy. 

Mr. Taylor. Most of our people do not know what the Canadians 
are doing. The Canadian government is holding an inspection on each 
wharf, so that if a particular lot goes abroad with the name " Canadian" 
the buyer knows what stock is in it. The Canadian government also 
exercises supervision over the refrigerator service of the ships sailing 
from their ports. This careful supervision of the Canadian export 
trade in fruits is having a marked effect on the standing of those fruits 
in foreign markets, and appears likely to duplicate their recent experi- 
ence along similar lines with cheese and dairy products. Everything 
goes from here, and they are in that respect far in advance of us. Some 
form of supervision appears necessary if we are to hold our own in this 
trade. 

The question of the varieties best adapted to the several markets is 
still entirely open, and that is a very important question, especially 
as it relates to those varieties of which we have in sight a large sur- 
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plus, such varieties as Ben Davis. The great orchard regions of the 
West now have a large proportion of trees of that variety. The question 
of which market will take these varieties best is entirely an unsettled 
question. We have been struck by our results on Kieffer pear in that 
connection. Certain markets take the Kieffer at prices that yield a 
good net return to the grower here, and other markets barely pay the 
cost of transportation for the identical fruit at the same time, because 
the preference of the consumer in that market is for another pear and 
against the Kieffer. 

Now, our peach work. I might hastily review that. It was taken 
up from Georgia 

Representative Henry. Has Professor Powell been in charge of the 
apple exportation as well as the exportation 6f peaches? 

Mr. Taylor. The work is divided in this way: I have personal 
charge of the fruit-shipment work and Mr. Powell has personal charge 
of the, fruit-storage work. In order to economize time and traveling 
expenses and salary, we divide up, and I do certain storage work in a 
region where I am arranging shipments and he does certain shipment 
work where he is arranging storage. So he is at work on both prob- 
lems part of the time and I am at work part of the time. So we are 
closely associated all through. 

Representative Henry. He is working under your supervision, I 
understand? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir; I have general charge. 

Representative Henry. Yes; I supposed so. 

Mr. Taylor. We undertook, in cooperation with one of Mr. Henry's 
constituents — I think Mr. Hale, of Connecticut, and Georgia — some 
cooperative shipments of peaches from Fort Valley, Ga., in July, to 
test the practicability of delivering Elbertas in marketable condition 
in London. To secure refrigeration on our first shipment we were com- 
pelled to accept the courtesy of the American Line Steamship Com- 
pany and put our fruit in the steward's refrigerator, a shipment of 50 of 
the Georgia carriers. For the later shipmeuts we secured space in 
commercial compartments on the boats of the Atlantic Transport Com- 
pany, and therefore had more uniform temperatures and better results 
for that reason. We made three shipments of peaches from Georgia. 
Two of them were transferred direct from the iced car in New York to 
the steamship refrigerator, the third was of peaches that had been 
shipped from Georgia to Jersey City, stored in a cold-storage house for 
five or six days, then withdrawn and transported across the ferry to 
the steamer and forwarded in refrigeration, so that we had in that case 
a test of the practicability of exporting peaches that had been held in 
storage at the point of export to await the sailing of the steamer, which 
is very important on long-distance shipments. 

The Chairman. It would be hard to time their arrival. 

Mr. Taylor. It is impossible to time it exactly. 

Representative Henry. Did you find that third shipment equally 
profitable with the other two? 

Mr. Taylor. It was the most profitable shipment we made to the 
other side. 

Representative Henry. It was a question of supply and demand? 

Mr. Taylor. Of supply and demand. 

Representative Henry. It had nothing to do with taking it out of 
storage and putting it back again? 

Mr. Taylor. The question was whether it was practicable to do that, 
because the transfer across the river in the heat of summer and the 
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effect of the warming up of the fruit between the storage house and the 
steamer is important in commercial shipments. 

The net values of these three shipments were as follows: The first 
shipment, which left Fort Valley, Ga.,on Saturday, July 19, and which 
left Xevr York on July 23, was sold in London on August 1 at an aver- 
age price of $2.23, netted in New York 81.19 per carrier. That was a 
shipment of commercial unwrapped fruit, just as it had been packed 
for the New York market. 

The second shipment, which left New York Saturday, July 26, went 
on a slow boat in refrigeration and was also of unwrapped fruit. It 
netted for one. grade 81.29 a carrier and for the higher grade $2.02. 
The average New York value on this date of both grades of fruit was 
$1.86 per carrier, as determined by the sales there of the remainder of 
the same carload. That was 81.86 average New York value against 
81.81 average New York net from London on both grades of fruit. The 
New York market value was $1.86 as against $1.81 for the New York 
value of the exported fruit, so that there is averaged just about even 
on that shipment. 

The third shipment, which left New York on Saturday, August 2, and 
was sold August 13 in London, netted 82.36 in New York, against 
$1.86 New York value of the fruit out of the same car that was sold in 
New York. 

So that on the Georgia fruit there was no manifest average profit on 
these three shipments, but this fact was established — that it is possible 
to handle this fruit in the export trade in a year when the conditions 
are favorable in the orchard, as they were this year 

The Chairman. To handle the surplus, in other words'? 

Mr. Taylor. To handle peaches from Georgia to London in a com- 
mercial way. Only four carriers out of the three lots were reported as 
damaged. 

Eepresentative Henry. Eight there, Mr. Taylor. Out of one of those 
shipments — 1 think the second shipment — Mr. Hale sent a carrier of 
those peaches identical with those that were shipped, unwrapped, in 
the package taken from the shipment, up to Hartford and put it in cold 
storage with orders to his local agent there to deliver it to me the day 
the fruit reached London. It came in excellent condition and perfect 
flavor and the peaches placed in a refrigerator were kept for two weeks. 
I had them on my table for two weeks following. 

Mr. Taylor. We think we have established beyond any question 
that with conditions such as they were this year in Georgia, Georgia 
peaches can be laid down in London in sound and merchantable condi- 
tion. 

Eepresentative Henry. They were in all respects equal to the peaches 
Mr. Hale was selling every day through the Hartford market. 

Mr. Taylor. It is now merely a question of what the home value is. 
If the home value drops below $1.50 per carrier, New York value, the 
exportation can go on with a fair chance of profit. 

We continued these shipments from Connecticut, as we were able 
through Mr. Hale's cooperation ; and I would say that he, as an indi- 
vidual, generously gave up his packing houses and his force of men, and 
contributed largely to the success of the experiment. We could not 
have conducted the test in any other place in the East without large 
expense. 

Eepresentative Henry. I was present during the packing two days. 

Mr. Taylor. We made a shipment of 200 carriers of Connecticut 
Elbertes from New York on September 13, which was sold September 
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24, that netted back at New York $ 2 for the average wrapped fruit 
and $1.67 for the unwrapped fruit in identical packages. It cost about 
10 cents a carrier to wrap, so that there was a margin of 23 cents profit 
in favor of the wrapper on that shipment. The home value in Con- 
necticut at that time was, as Mr. Hale figured it, $1.75 per carrier. 
The Connecticut net of the shipment was slightly above the home value. 

The second and larger shipment from Connecticut, which was made 
on September 20, netted $1.67 back in New York for the wrapped 
carriers, $1.61 for the unwrapped carriers, and $1.25 for the 20-pound 
boxes. 

By that time we had reached the conclusion that the carrier was too 
bulky a package for best economy in shipment. We need a more com- 
pact package if the peach export work is to be developed. We had at 
hand some of the 20-pound pear boxes, that we had been using in our 
Bartlett pear shipment, and we used some of these in this peach ship- 
ment. The nets on these with wrappers were $1.25, and they were just 
about half the capacity of the carriers ; so that fruit that netted in the 
carrier $1.67 netted in the boxes $2.50, and the receivers report that 
the box is much preferred by their customers. So that that question 
of the particular package is still unsettled. 

The Chairman. I should think that was settled. 

Eepresentative Henry. What is your inference 1 ? 

Mr. Taylor. Our inference is that the box is the more promising 
package. 

Eepresentative Henry. What have you to say with regard to the 
refrigeration? Have you determined the last word in regard to that? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir. 

Eepresentative Henry. Mr. Powell intimated that you had found 
that a very low degree of temperature was necessary. 

Mr. Taylor. We have found that true in practically all the Northern 
fruits ; those to which our investigation has thus far been limited. 

Eight in that connection this fact has become apparent: The entire 
refrigerated- fruit service of the Atlantic appears to be based upon Aus- 
tralasian experience. The crews are very largely British, and the 
experience in ocean fruit refrigeration is very largely Australasian 
experience. Their conditions are quite different from ours. All the 
men with whom we have come in contact on the ocean steamers are 
afraid of low temperatures for fruits, and yet our land tests have 
demonstrated this year, as Mr. Henry states, that peaches keep best in 
low temperatures. For instance, peaches which can be kept ten days 
in a temperature of 36°, the ordinary peach temperature of most 
storage houses, can be kept thirty-three days in a temperature of 32° 
and come out equally sound and remain sound as long after removal. 

Eepresentative Henry. Do you not find even a lower temperature, 
30° to 31°, is preferable? 

Mr. Taylor.. The indications favor that, yes; but there is perhaps a 
little uncertainty on that point. It appears probable that it will be 
necessary to modify the entire ocean practice in regard to the tempera- 
tures for those fruits. The best we have been able to do in compromise 
with the steamship companies on these peach shipments has been to 
secure a temperature of 36°, they conceding a drop of 2° if we would 
concede a rise of 4°, so that we do not consider that these have been 
forwarded under the best conditions that are practicable on the ocean. 

Eepresentative Scott. What is the best temperature for winter 
apples ? 

agr 7* 
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Mr. Taylor. Our experience all indicates a low temperature. 

Representative Scott. Below freezing? 

Mr. Taylor. From 31° to 33°. Our duplicate tests have not run as 
low as 30°, but the range of 31° to 33° we believe to be the best. 

Representative Henry. If I correctly understand Mr. Powell, he 
prefers a temperature for peaches of from 30° to 31° ? 

Mr. Taylor. The last test that was made appears to indicate that, 
but that came just at the close of the season, so that we do not feel that 
we can establish that as a general principle. We need to test further. 

The Chairman. That is practically the main point to be determined 
as yet in the peach shipments'? 

Mr. Taylor. The question of handling from the orchard to the car 
is a very important one. We have not done any expert work on that. 
The question of the rapidity of getting fruit from the tree into the iced 
car and of the temperatures in the iced car in transit, which we are 
studying in cooperation with some of the refrigerator car people, is 
a still more important one. 

The Chairman. Could you regulate that? 

Mr. Taylor. We must regulate that. 

The Chairman. Can you regulate it in an iced car? 

Mr. Taylor. The question of the temperature in different portions of 
the iced car is entirely an unsettled question. We have made some 
tests of that through Mr. Powell's work in connection with these ship- 
ments, especially from Georgia, by placing recording thermometers in 
different portions of the car and testing different methods of ventilation 
in transit, and I would say in this connection 

The Chairman. I do not believe any of those iced cars could main- 
tain a level temperature. They vary very much. 

Mr. Taylor. This has been found true, that the fruit in the bottom 
tier of carriers in the car will keep in the storage house very much 
longer than the fruit in the top tier. 

The Chairman. In the car ? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir; and that resulted in a radical change in the 
method of storing at certain receiving points this year, because hereto- 
fore they had found certain carriers of their peaches in the storage 
house sound, and other carriers in the same shipment bad. It was not 
known why. They had been storing the fruit in the storage house 
without any regard to its previous location in the car while in transit. 
This year at one storage house they took the cue from our work and 
stored each carload by tiers — that is, the bottom tiers went in one place 
in the storage house, the second tier in another, and the top tier in 
another, and they found that the fruit from the top tiers did not keep 
as long by several days as the fruit in the bottom tier of the same car. 

Representative Williams. That was because it was colder in the 
bottom, I suppose? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir; it was simply a question of lack of uniformity 
of temperature in the car while in transit. 

The Chairman. I should think it would be very hard to attain uni- 
formity of temperature. 

Mr. Taylor. It is ; but we believe it is possible to secure greater 
uniformity than occurs at present. 

The Chairman. They do not attempt to attain it in the transporta- 
tion of beef for interstate commerce? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir; because they can safely have a wider range 
of temperature than we can. Freezing does not materially injure beef. 
Mr. Powell is to-day in conference with the managers of two of the 
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largest car lines on just that point. They are seeking suggestions for 
experimental work along that line. 

The Chairman. What is the next item ? 

Mr. Taylor. I would like to refer for a moment to an export ship- 
ment of Bartlett pears from western New York this season. You will 
remember that last year we made a small shipment. We took about 50 
barrels of fruit, packed it in barrels, boxes, and half boxes, testing a 
wrapper in each style of package, grading the fruit, so that it should 
be uniform in order that we might get a fair test of the market as seen 
through the eyes of the buyer. This year we duplicated that test, put- 
ting it on a carload basis, so as to get carload rates both by rail and 
ocean and to test the market for a larger quantity — what would be 
practically a commercial shipment. We secured a carload in Niagara 
County from one of the growers who had cooperated in our test of last 
year, Mr. F. M. Bradley, of Barkers. That carload was packed in bar- 
rels, boxes, and half boxes, testing two kinds of wrappers, the California 
fruit paper wrapper, which costs 55 cents a thousand wraps, and com- 
mon white newspaper, which costs 20 cents a thousand wraps. The 
California wrapper is the one in general use on Pacific coast fruit, and 
has been considered the final thing in wrappers for export. 

The Chairman. A little more air tight, perhaps? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir; it is a specially made soft paper, which is 
rough on one side and smooth on the other, the roughness so that it 
will cling to the fruit upon which it is wrapped, but it is quite an 
absorbent, porous paper, and that is the point of special merit in a wrap- 
per on these fruits, so that the wrapper will take up the moisture as 
the fruit is withdrawn from storage — the condensed moisture of the 
air upon the fruit. The results of this shipment we have translated 
into value of naked fruits per barrel at the packing house, taking out 
the entire cost of wrapping except the labor, which we could not deter- 
mine; taking out the wrappers and the packages, and bringing it all 
down to a barrel basis of naked fruit at the packing house. On this 
basis we secured the following net values: 

The unwrapped barrel of fruit netted $1.91 in the standard grade 
Bartlett; the wrapped barrel netted $2.53. The wrapper, the wrap- 
ping, and the packing would bring that down approximately to the 
value of the unwrapped barrel. The unwrapped 40-pound boxes netted 
$3.08 per barrel for the fruit. The unwrapped half box netted $4.09 
per barrel for the fruit. The California paper wrapped half box netted 
$4.80. The newspaper- wrapped half box netted $5.03. The difference 
in the case of fruit in this package between the two wrappers, was 23 
cents per barrel net, that difference growing out of the lower cost of 
the newspaper wrapper, which any man can obtain at his printing 
office. 

The fruit in 40-pound boxes wrapped with California fruit paper 
netted $5.41 per barrel, and the newspaper wrapped box netted $7.09 
per barrel; so that we have there, on the identical grade of fruit sold 
at auction to the same people on the same day, a range of from $1.90 
per barrel net, up to $7.09 per barrel net, a range of 49S per cent, de- 
pending solely upon the package and the wrapper. 

Eepresentative Scott. Why do you suppose that they paid more 
for the newspaper wrap than for the California wrap. 

Mr. Taylor. They did not, in general, pay more for it, but the net 
result was more because the cost of the wrap was less. 

Representative Scott. Did they pay as much or less? 

Mr. Taylor. In all cases but one they paid the same price for the 
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California wrap and the newspaper wrap. In one case, however, in a 
lot of sixty odd packages they paid distinctly more for the newspaper 
wrapper, and the report of the consignee is that the newspaper wrapper 
suits their trade better. 

The Chairman. What is the color of the California wrapper? 

Mr. Taylor. The color of the California wrapper is a light nianila 
about the color of this paper [indicating] ; but it is a soft and very flex- 
ible paper, rough on one side. 

You may be interested in this fact, which was reported to me by the 
grower who permitted us to use his fruit in this shipment, that the net 
returns on the carload shipped in this mixed up way — including the 
lots in barrels, which yielded a very low net — were $851.58, the highest 
net returns for a carload of Bartlett pears that he knows of from 
Niagara County; so that there is a distinct margin — a margin in this 
case of at least 60 per cent in favor of the foreign market for this fruit. 

Bepresentative Allen. What was the relative condition of the fruit 
as to soundness! 

Mr. Taylor. In those several packages? 

Representative Allen. Yes. 

Mr. Taylor. The consignees reported that the fruit was all in perfect 
condition, and we did not anticipate that; but I will read you, if you 
desire, their comment. 

Representative Allen. No ; I do not care for that. 

Mr. Taylor. I submitted a series of questions iu regard to the 
handling of the shipment, and these are their answers: 

The steamer Minneapolis arrived at 7 p. m. on the 22d of September, and the 
refrigerator was opened at 8 a. m. on the 23d. The temperature of the compartment 
was 36 and the fruit in good condition. The consignments were railed from Tilbury, 
a distance of 14 miles, to a railway depot about 3 miles from our warehouse. All 
the fruit was sound, aud there was no appreciable difference in this respect. 

We may mention, however, that the larger pears were the ripest; and although in 
many instance the fruit was green when taken ont of the refrigerator, within forty- 
eight hours it was quite ripe and fit for consumption 

We held fruit out of this same lot iu the same temperature here in 
Washington for comparison. We have here an accurate water-color 
painting of the fruit as it went into the packages, or rather as it left 
New York, and here a painting of the fruit on the day of sale — of the 
fruit stored here at 36° in this city. There had been but very little 
coloring, but there was some coloring in transit. 

The Chairman. It is the identical pear, is it ? 

Mr. Taylor. Not the same pear, but a representative specimen out 
of a package from the same lot that we stored here on the day that the 
steamer sailed from New York and which we withdrew from storage 
here on the day of the sale in London. 

This we contemplate using in publications for the information of grow- 
ers as to the stage of ripeness in which to pick for export. One of the 
most important things that we need everywhere in the storage and mar- 
keting business is more accurate means of determining and describing 
"condition." At present, condition is largely a conception in the minds 
of expert fruit handlers. Certain dealers can tell by inspection whether 
a fruit will keep in storage or not, bnt the grower has not their expe- 
rience. He has not their opportunity to get the experience and the 
training, so that we are as far as possible recording "condition" in the 
form of eolored illustrations. We are taking the color as an index to 
condition. 1 wish I had here a set of paintings which Mr. Powell will 
use to-morrow in Illinois before a State horticultural society to illus- 
trate the changes that occur in the storage of peaches and pears when 
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stored at different temperatures and in different " conditions " of ripe- 
ness. We have the whole thing in series, so that we shall be able, we 
believe, ultimately to place in the hands of the man who has fruits to 
store or 1 export a sort of index to the stage of ripeness in which he may 
safely store or export it. 
The receivers say further : 

We have attentively examined the three kinds of package. There was very 
little difference in condition and appearance between the fruits packed in California 
paper and that in newspaper. We think, however, that the newspaper would he 
the best, as, being harder, it gives more protection. We strongly advise that all 
pears should be papered, as the extra expense is more than compensated for by the 
less risk. 

At this season of the year we generally have a supply — smaller or greater, accord- 
ing to the crop — of pears from France and also of home grown. The latter consist 
of Williams (Bartletts), Callabas, and several other kinds, but the quantity is very 
limited. This year Williams and other sorts of English pears have been particularly 
short. The principal French varieties are Williams, Duchesses, Beurre Hardys, and 
Glout Morceaux. All these are regularly sent to the London market, the bulk being 
Williams and Duchess. This season, in consequence of the heavy rains in France, 
nearly every variety has suffered in appearance, which naturally has helped the 
sales of Californian and American fruit in general. 

There can be no question that the public here are taking to American pears, and 
if in any season the crop should be large and prices moderate on your side a ready 
market will be found here. As a rule, the pear trade somewhat falls off about 
November, when the weather begins to get cold, and the pears do not ripen so well 
as earlier in the season. 

Eepresentative Allen. Did you come out loser in that shipment? 

Mr. Taylor. We made that shipment on this plan : I personally 
made a verbal guaranty to the grower that we would guarantee to him 
a minimum return at his shipping station of $3.50 per barrel on the 
barrels, of $1 a box on the 40-pound boxes, and of 55 cents a half box 
on the 20-pound half boxes. That we did iu order to stimulate his 
interest in it, so that he would get the necessary help together to grade 
and pack it and to take the trouble to do the work. This shipment 
cost us in guaranties (entirely on the barrels, for those were the only 
ones that fell below the guarantee rate) about $20. 

Representative Allen. Did the others exceed that rate? 

Mr. Taylor. They exceeded it, and left him a very handsome profit 
over the home value. In fact, the total value of the shipment was 
about $5.37 a barrel f. o. b. at the shipping station where he was selling 
the same fruit to his local buyers for $2.50. 

We made a number of tests of Kieffer pears, both from Delaware and 
from New York. I would say that our heaviest item of expense in this 
whole shipment work was here, where we did not expect it at all. The 
Kieffer pear is supposed to ship in perfect condition in almost any kind 
of package. It is shipped in carload lots in bulk as far as Minneapolis 
from Delaware, but in a carefully planned shipment to Loudon, Liver- 
pool, ana Hamburg, where we tested barrels, boxes, and half boxes, 
practically the whole lot went down in transit, shipping in common 
stowage, as we did ; and that shipment will cost us, before we are through 
with it, about $G00, simply for the value of the fruit and the packages. 
But it did this, and did it at the right time: It informed all our 
other shippers — and the Kieffer pear export business has grown nearly 
tenfold this year as the result of the beginning last year — it notified 
growers at once that Kieffer in that stage of ripeness and grown in 
abuormally wet seasons must be sent in refrigeration. The receivers 
had been telling us at the other end all the time that Kieffer did not 
need refrigeration, and they were ascribing the bad condition to barrels 
and wrong packages; but that one shipment demonstrated positively 
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that it was not the package that was wrong, but that it was the condi- 
tion of the fruit that was wrong, aud that it required refrigeration. 
We have now on the water a cooperative shipment of half a carload of 
Kieffer in refrigeration and in common stowage, which we believe will 
positively demonstrate this. 

Eepresentative Allen. Have you made any shipments from the 
Middle Western States? 

Mr. Taylor. OfKieffers? 

Representative Allen. Tes; and especially from Indiana. 

Mr. Taylor. Xo, sir; we have not been able to take up the ship- 
ment work from points as far from the seaboard as that yet, except in 
the case of the apple shipment which was offered us practically without 
cost and practically without travel cost. 

The Kieffer pear exports this year have amounted to about 23,000 
barrels, against about 2,300 barrels last year, which was the first year 
in the export trade in this fruit. The Hamburg market will not take 
Kieffer. The British markets all take Kieffer when it arrives in good 
condition. 

Eepresentative Henry. The quality is very inferior, is it not? 

Mr. Taylor. Tes; as a pear for eating out of hand, although it is an 
excellent cooking pear, and a pear which all of us are buying in cans 
under the Bartlett label, to a very large extent. 

Our Hamburg consignee reports: 

Your Kieffer pears have also arrived, but I am very sorry to say they are in very 
poor condition. They are very rotten as well in barrels as in boxes, and apparently 
the 'wrapped pears even more than the others. Snrely this kind of pear can not 
stand the voyage in the hold (ordinary cargo;, but mast be shipped in refrigerator 
compartments. At the same time I may tell yon that Kieffer pears will never intro- 
duce themselves into Germany, because Bohemian and French pears have a far 
better taste. 

In to-day's sale I offered your Kieffers and the result was a very bad one on 
account of the rotten condition of the whole shipment. As I wrote you in my last, 
there was not a single lot sound, the wrapped pears just the same as the unwrapped. 
I have seen even more bad ones in the wrapped cases than in the unwrapped. Besides 
this, the good ones will also go rotten very soon, having already large spots in the 
shell, and fully ripe. 

In that particular we agree in so far as the quality is concerned. 

In our storage work we have covered in a comprehensive way the impor- 
tant fruit- storage centers that we could reach. Wehave gone as far west 
as Kansas City and Chicago. W e have made tests at Buffalo, Philadel- 
phia, Hartford, Jersey City, Chicago, and in this city, and we find a 
very active interest on the part of the storage men. who realize that the 
problems in fruit storage have not been overcome. They have not suc- 
ceeded heretofore in taking it up in a systematic way, and one proposi- 
tion that has grown out of this and which is now under discussion looks 
toward the storage of citrous fruits, toward experiments in which a 
railroad system, a storage house, and an organization of growers coop- 
erate and spend one third of the cost each in order to help work it out. 

We are in conference with the people who are arranging the tests 
along the lines that we are following in these other fruits, in an effort 
to work this out in advance of our ability to take it up, because of our 
lack of appropriation. 

That is one of the most important items that we desire to enlarge 
upon the coming year in the storage work — the storage and shipment 
of citrous fruits from the Pacific coast — especially lemons, which ripen 
at the wrong time of the year in California to supply the trade of the 
East, lemons ripening in the fall and early winter, when people do not 
want lemons as they do in the summer. 
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Now, I would like to say just one word, if I may 

The Chairman. You have not touched on your sweet-potato work. 

Mr. Taylor. I beg your pardon, sir. We have made several ship- 
ments of sweet potatoes, and these to a private consignee. The auction 
handlers of produce in all the large cities of the United Kingdom 
report no demand for sweet potatoes that would warrant them in 
encouraging shipments. We are working through the oldest fruiterer 
in the city of London in the way of private sales. We are making 
him regular shipments each week and he is distributing little leaflets 
on the cooking of sweet potatoes for us. He is selling at private sale 
and reporting back the results. 

I have this letter from him, received yesterday. This report of 10 
barrels of sweet potatoes from the Chesapeake peninsula, made in 
October, nets back the equivalent of about $4 per barrel at New York, 
and his sales thus far have netted about that figure. The report is as 
follows : 

They do not sell very fast, but we are moving them as we can. They are all 
sound so far. 

Those I mentioned as coming in before yours came from Barbados and came 
through a firm here and are red. The majority of buyers prefer the white ones. I 
am now quoting them in grocery pa,pers, as we have a good many of that trade on 
our books, and this may lead to further development. 

Eepresentative Allen. What temperature is best for sweet potatoes 1 

Mr. Taylor. We can not get any particular temperature on the 
ocean for sweet potatoes. We have to send them common stowage. 
We would not dare to put them in a refrigerator compartment, where 
we can not get higher than 40°, and that, in our judgment, would be 
too low for the sweet potatoes. 

The sweet potato, as a practically unknown thing, requires an entirely 
different style of campaign in introduction to foreign markets from the 
Bartlett pear, which is known and which simply needs to be laid down 
in sound condition to find its, market. 

The Chairman. It is absolutely the introduction of a new food? 

Mr. Taylor. It is the introduction of a thing with which the people 
are not acquainted. 

Eepresentative Allen. Now, in reference to grapes. 

Mr. Taylor. On our grape investigations the results have been like 
this: We established, some three years ago, cooperative vineyards — 
one in North Carolina and one in Florida. The North Carolina vine- 
yard consists of 3 acres, and we reimburse to the planter the cost of 
maintenance, not to exceed $150 a year. The Florida vineyard con- 
sists of 1 acre, and we reimburse there the cost of maintenance, not 
to exceed $50 a year, and we pay the man in charge $50 per year for 
his personal services. 

Mr. Galloway. You might explain what those grapes are. 

Mr. Taylor. Those grapes are the European table grapes, those which 
we get to some extent from California, but which, ever since the days of 
John Smith, here in the Eastern portion of the country, have failed. We 
believe that the primary reason for failure was the phylloxus insect, 
which is now giving trouble in Europe and in California, which attacks 
the root of the European grape, but to which certain of our native 
grapes are resistant. So that, following the line of work in France and 
Spain, we are testing the choice table varieties on resistant native roots 
in this climate. 

Now there comes up the question of control of leaf diseases. That we 
endeavor to accomplish by systematic spraying, and there comes up 
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what is still more important in connection with any commercial effort 
in this Sonthern region, the securing of varieties adapted to the climate 
that will ripen early enough to find a place in our market. It is out of 
the question to grow grapes in Florida for sale in New York that would 
compete with New York grapes in season, because the price of grapes 
is then so low that unless they are of very superior quality they could 
not be sold in competition, because of the heavier freight cost. 

This season we have had opportunity to test a large proportion of 
the varieties at these stations — something over a hundred varieties — 
and our grape expert, Mr. Husmann, has boiled the list down to eighteen 
or twenty sorts, which appear to be well adapted to growers in northern 
Florida and to a few which appear to be suited to the North Carolina 
sand-hill region, which extends across South Carolina, and is represent- 
ative of quite a large tract of country. 

Our purpose is to slightly modify the nature of these specimen vine- 
yards, to eliminate those varieties which we have tested and which fail, 
to increase our number of vines of those which succeed, with a view to 
getting quantity enough to test actual shipment work to get at their 
shipping qualityin connection with their productiveness and their resist- 
ance to disease. 

Representative Allen. Which do you regard as the best.domestic 
grape in this country — say, for instauce, in Illinois, Indiana, and Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr. Taylor. That would depend considerably upon the particular 
locality and the soil. I could not mention offhand any grape more likely 
to succeed with you as a midseason grape than the Concord, and yet it 
would be subject to black rot somewhat, and it would be necessary to 
spray and protect it from fungous diseases in order to get a crop at all 
regularly of sound fruit. 

Representative Allen. What do you think of sacking grapes? 

Mr. Taylor. For gardens and for fancy trade that is exceedingly 
desirable, and we are testing sacks in coirtrast with sprays on certain 
of these European sorts. I have here paintings of some of the varieties 
that ripened in those vineyards this past season. 

Representative Allen. What is the proper time to sack? 

Mr. Taylor. Just as soon as the blossoms fall; in our experience the 
sooner after the blossoms fall the better, when the grapes are not bigger 
than duck shot. 

Mr. Galloway. These are an entirely different class of grapes from 
the ordinary American sorts. They are the fancy grapes that are 
shipped in from Belgium and those regions where they are grown 
under glass. 

Representative^ Allen. These are foreign grapes, are they? 

Mr. Taylor, xes, sir. 

Mr. Galloway. But there will be a market for such grapes in our 
large cities here in the East. 

Mr. Taylor. These are grapes of varieties which, when imported 
from Europe, are obtainable at the fancy fruit stores, and sell from 50 
cents to $1 a pound. They represent an entirely distinct feature of 
our. viticulture. It seems important to extend this investigation of 
resistant stocks to the Pacific coast, and our expert is in the West at 
this time making careful survey of the conditions there with a view of 
inaugurating certain cooperative tests of the adaptability of certain 
resistants to the typical vineyard soils of the Pacific coast, and then of 
determining the relative congeniality of the leading commercial varie- 
ties of the grape to the different stocks that are bound to succeed. It is 
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a very important question to the entire wine and table grape interest of 
the Pacific coast. The time appears ripe for systematic work along 
that line. 

.Representative Graff. Mr. Chairman, will you pardon me a moment? 
Is it intended to proceed for some time? 

The Chairman. No; I was going to let Mr. Taylor finish, and then 
take a recess until 2 o'clock. The vote on the London dock charges 
bill is to be taken, I believe, at about 4.30. I thought we would con- 
tinue until about 4.15, and perhaps get through with Mr. Galloway's 
bureau to-day. 

Mr. Taylor. Those points, Mr. Chairman, cover the more important 
points of our work. I would be very glad to answer any questions. 

Eepresentative Allen. Do you know anything about the Gordon 
peach? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir. 

Representative Allen. Have you had any experience in cultivating 
that? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir. 

Representative Allen. Have you ever seen it? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir. Can you tell me where it originated? 

Representative Allen. No, I can not. It is a very large peach, and- 
ripens about the middle of October. 

Mr. Taylor. Would that be in southern Indiana? 

Representative Allen. In Kentucky. I think I got it from a local 
nursery in Todd County. It is a very fitie, solid, juicy peach. 

Representative Henry. The Elberta is a good shipping peach, is 
it not? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir: the Elberta is, among the Eastern grown 
varieties, now about the best shipping peach we know anything about. 

Representative Henry. The quality is not up to some of the older 
varieties? 

Mr. Taylor. No. 

Representative Henry. It is showy ? 

Mr. Taylor. The fact that it arrives in sound condition counts in its 
favor. 

The Chairman. We will take a recess now until 2 o'clock this after- 
noon. We can then go on with Professor Galloway and probably finish 
his Bureau this afternoon, and to-morrow we can go on with another 
bureau. 

ADDITIONAL STATEMENT OF BEVERLY T. GALLOWAY, CHIEF OF 
THE BUREAU OF PLANT INDUSTRY, DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE. 

Mr. Galloway. The four items remaining for the Bureau of Plant 
Industry are "Experimental gardens and grounds," "The Arlington 
Experimental Farm," "Tea-culture investigation," and "Purchase and 
distribution of valuable seeds." 

The Chairman. That closes your Bureau ? 

Mr. Galloway. That closes our Bureau. 

The Chairman. Take up "Experimental gardens and grounds." 

Mr. Galloway. Taking first the experimental gardens and grounds, 
I would like to say a few words in regard to the work. 

This is one of the oldest branches of the Department, and there are 
always a certain number of fixed charges connected with it. By fixed 
charges I mean those covering care of the grounds, greenhouses, 
walks, roads, etc. There are about 40 acres in the ground to be taken 
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care of, as well as trees, shrubs, and roadways, and then there are 
already 50,000 square feet of glass, something over an acre. All this 
must be cared for and handled by a corps of men, gardeners and 
others, and the expenses connected therewith we classify as fixed 
charges. The expenses connected with the gardens and grounds have 
been increased since the reorganization of the Bureau, for the reason 
that we have arranged to have certain classes of work carried on by 
all branches there. 

For example, the pathological work has a large greenhouse which is 
in the nature of a hospital. There is nothing else in this house bat 
sick plants. They are sick when they are brought in, or made sick by 
the work of the gentlemen who are engaged in various lines of investi- 
gation. Then there is another large house that is devoted entirely to 
the propagation of plants that are brought in as the result of our 
foreign explorations. We have scientific agricultural explorers in 
many parts of the world, and they find new plants which are sent here 
for their propagation. This work is going on constantly and is a part of 
the regular work of this particular branch of the Bureau. 

Eepresentative Allen. Where do lemons succeed in this country! 

Mr. Galloway. Lemons are being grown in California and in Flor- 
ida. Since the frost in Florida lemon culture has gone ahead quite 
a good deal in California. 

Eepresentative Allen. They are not as susceptible to frost as are 
oranges, I believe? 

Mr. Galloway. They are somewhat more hardy than oranges, and 
there is more money in them if they are properly handled. The ques- 
tion was discussed here to-day in regard to the methods of storing and 
shipping lemons, which comes within the scope of another branch of the 
Bureau. All we are concerned with here is the propagation of these 
things. After we get them established another branch of the Bureau 
then looks after them. The most striking case of the establishment of 
an industry through this particular branch of the Department is the 
navel orange. The two original navel orange trees are in the old con- 
servatory yet. They were brought from Brazil, and the whole Biver- 
side industry, the whole California navel orange industry, originated 
from these two trees- 

Bepresentative Henry. Some thirty years ago? 

Mr. Galloway. Some thirty years ago. 

Eepresentative Scott. How long will an orange tree live? 

Mr. Galloway. It will live for perhaps more than a hundred years. 
We do not know how long it will live, but the navel orange as it is now 
grown in California has deviated from the type. 

Eepresentative Henry. The type has been modified? 

Mr. Galloway. The type has been modified in a number of ways. 
The two old trees here have maintained their individuality. Every 
year they bear the same standard fruit that they bore when they origi- 
nally came here. One of the first things we did when this work was 
turned over to us two years ago was to get up stock from the old 
trees. Some of this was sent to California and some to Florida, 
although the navel orange does not succeed in Florida as well as it 
does in California. 

Aside from the work described, we have going on in this branch of 
the Bureau all that work which pertains to the handling of the 7niscel- 
laneous plants that are sent out through the Congressional seed dis- 
tribution. All the grapevines and strawberry plants 

The Chairman. Under the appropriation? 
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Mr. Galloway. Not under this appropriation, but the men who 
pack these thiugs are expert gardeners, and they take a small part of 
the fund provided for the seeds; but it does not pay for all. 

In addition to what has been described we are endeavoring to develop 
there certain lines of horticultural work which are in themselves 
entirely distinct from the pomological investigation, but which have 
for their object the encouragement of certain lines of industry in this 
country they are fast assuming large proportions. I have reference now 
particularly to the growing of plants under glass. This is an industry 
that amounts to ten or fifteen million dollars a year ; there are about 
four million dollars' worth of roses sold in this country every year — just 
cut flowers alone. The work is so intensive that every foot must be 
made to pay, so that many questions are coming up with regard to how 
to get to the largest yields from the smallest amount of space. These 
are questions that can not be solved by the individual horticulturist or 
individual greenhouseman, so we are endeavoring to work out a num- 
ber of them. We have established two lines of investigations, (1) with 
plants that are used entirely for ornamental purposes, such as car- 
nations and violets, and (2) with plants that are used for foods, such as 
vegetables, that are grown under glass. We are endeavoring to 
improve the different varieties of these crops and to determine the 
conditions which will give the highest yield at the least expense. 

In the case of roses, for example, they are grown in 3 inches of soil, 
so the conditions are entirely different from what they are out of 
doors. It is a question of the best yields per square foot. A man can 
not afford to do this work unless he can get at least 60 or 75 cents per 
square foot. If he can get a dollar he is making money. 

These are some of the questions in which we are interested from the 
view point only of endeavoring to throw light on the preferred of pres- 
ent conditions. 

The increase we have asked for, namely, $5,000, is largely intended to 
be used in the reconstruction and rearrangement of the old houses that 
have been there a good many years. I think I can say now that the 
increased appropriation asked for, which brings it up to what was esti- 
mated for last year, will be ample to run us for a number of years, and 
we will not have to ask for any more. 

The Chairman. Will not these houses have to be torn down when 
the new agricultural building is erected? 

Mr. Galloway. No, sir; the new building comes within the reach 
of only one house. This is a large conservatory, and the wing could be 
just as well taken out of the way, because it is only an ornamental thing 
and it is filled with ornamental plants. One end of it could easily be 
discarded. 

In addition to what has been described we are endeavoring to develop 
on our grounds groups of plants that have certain economic importance. 
We have a great many visitors from all over the country — men from 
experiment stations, men from agricultural colleges, and men and women 
from other educational institutions where agriculture is beginning to 
attract attention. There has been a great deal of interest taken in the 
last year or two in the matter of agricultural education in the public 
schools. There is a great deal of talk about nature-study work, which 
is simply a groping after something that will reach the child in its 
earlier stages and teach a love for home, which is the basis for our 
civilization. 

We are establishing on the grounds a collection of plants which wlil 
enable teachers and others who come there to see what can be done in 
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a small way by the use of small gardens in connection with their school 
work in the different States. Then we are bringing together a collec- 
tion of medicinal plants, a collection of fiber plants, etc. They are 
nsefnl things that may be utilized by people who may come here as 
object lessons. 

Representative Scott. Are you doing this on the grounds down here! 

Mr. Galloway. We are doing it on the grounds; but only in a 
limited way yet. 

This briefly covers the experimental gardens and grounds, so called, 
a title which we do not like, but which we have used simply because 
it is an old name. We usually refer to it as the horticultural depart- 
ment, because its work is horticultural of the intensive sort. If there 
are no questions, Mr. Chairman, I am through with this branch of the 
Bureau. 

The Chairman. The persons named in the paragraph immediately 
under that are not all the persons you have paid from that roll? 

Mr. Galloway. Xo. 

The Chairman. Are there any persons paid from that roll detailed 
to do work in other places? 

Mr. Galloway. No; we do have something in the nature of a detail, 
namely, the horticulturist. We used to have on the statutory roll a 
superintendeut of gardens and grounds, at $2,500. That was elimi- 
nated when the Bureau was organized, and now we have a horticulturist 
who is in charge of the grounds and all the work connected therewith ; 
also the Arlington farm. 

The Chairman. At 81,600? 

Mr. Galloway. So; that is not the man. 

The Chairman. Where does he come in; in what lump sum? 

Mr. Galloway. The lump sum of the Arlington farm. We pay him 
from that part of the year and from the lump sum of the gardens and 
grounds part of the year. He is charged there to the Arlington farm. 

The Chairman. There are temporary people on gardens and grounds 
that do not seem to be shown here at all. I can not tell from this note 
just what it does mean. The note is not clear. 

Mr. Galloway. I will take that up later and will submit a list of 
the people who are regularly employed. 

The Chairman. You see in that note there is a foreman of experi- 
mental gardens and grounds, $1,600. 

Mr. Galloway. Yes. 

The Chairman. If you think it wise to transfer him just say "one 
foreman, experimental gardens and grounds," so the name will locate 
him to us. Now, one expert, at $1,000. 

Mr. Galloway. That is a case of an expert gardener who is a propa- 
gator and who is in the nature of a temporary employee. 

The Chairman. He is temporary, is he? Are both those experts 
temporary? In fact, there are three of them; one at $1,000, one at 
$900, and one at $720. 

Mr. Galloway. They are all gardeners. The reason the word 
"expert" was used is the fact that under the old arrangement all these 
old gardeners were covered in at one time by the civil service. At this 
time we had no class of gardeners to draw from, and so we appointed 
experts, but they are not in the nature of permanent employees, except 
that at $1,200, and he is in charge of that propagating house. 

The Chairman. The 81,600 man, you mean? 

Mr. Galloway. He is the foreman of the whole grounds. The $1,200 
man is another man. The 81,000 man is also an expert propagator of 
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plants. We call him aud classify him as an expert. He may work a 
year and then we may not have any further use for him. It is not in 
the nature of a permanent place. 

The Chairman. Of course laborers are not permanent. You have 
a great many more employed in the summer working season than in 
the winter. 

Eepresentative Allen. What does the laborer at $780 do? 

Mr. Galloway. That particular man, my recollection is, is in the 
packing house. He is an expert who handles and ships the plants. 

Eepresentative Allen. Does it require an expert man for that? 

Mr. Galloway. A very expert mau. It requires knowledge how to 
do up plants so that they will go to the other side of the continent, 
maybe, in good shape. 

The Chairman. These two laborers at $720 are of the same char- 
acter? 

Mr. Galloway. They are the same character. Some of these 
laborers put down here are classified on the rolls as laborers when 
they are doing miscellaneous work. 

The Chairman. They are in that lump sum, are they? 

Mr. Galloway. Yes; strictly speaking, they would be classified 
with the gardeners, but at the time these were all covered in, last July, 
they were classified as laborers, and they are classified here as laborers. 

The Chairman. There is no clerk paid from that roll? 

Mr. Galloway. No clerk. 

The Chairman. Detailed to another department? 

Mr. Galloway. No, sir. 

Eepresentative Allen. Here is a painter at $720. 

Mr. Galloway. Yes, sir ; we have a painter. 

Eepresentative Allen. What does he do? 

Mr. Galloway. He is kept busy constantly keeping the acre of 
glass in repair. 

The Chairman. Yes; I know he is. Putty and glass is the most 
expensive luxury I know of. I indulge in it to a slight extent, to my 
sorrow. 

Eepresentative' Allen. He is really a glazier then, is he? 

Mr. Galloway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Galloway. There is about 10 per cent loss of glass every year 
from breakage in greenhouse work; so on an acre of glass that means 
quite a good deal of work. Then breakage from handling glass is 
another considerable item. Shall I pass now to the Arlington farm? 

The Chairman. Those other laborers, and what not, named there 
are simply employed during the season, temporarily? 

Mr. Galloway. Yes. 

The Chairman. Do you cut down your force of laborers in the 
winter? 

Mr. Galloway. Yes; we do. 

The Chairman. Or is the pressure so great that you have to keep 
them all the year? 

Mr. Galloway. There is no pressure to keep them there now; 
that is, there is no reason why we can not let them off at any time. 
There is no pressure from the outside. The whole system is elastic. It 
frequently happens, however, that we get a man in the way of a 
laborer, and he may turn out to be a better man than some of the per- 
manent laborers ; so we may keep him and let off some of the men who 
have been there. 

The Chairman. That is betterment of the service. 
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Mr. Galloway. We are shifting them constantly. 

The Chairman. You do not keep these men all the year there? 

Mr. Galloway. No ; not all the year. 

The Chairman. Because on the outside work there is nothing to do 
after the 1st of December. 

Mr. Galloway. There is plenty to do inside, because all of our pack- 
ing is done in the winter season and we have a packing shed 6r shelter 
in which we keep our material, where the weather does not interfere at 
all. Our busiest time, so far as packing is concerned, is from the 1st 
of September until the 1st of May. Of grapevines alone last year 
we packed and sent out something over 300,000, and in a good many 
cases they were packed one in a package; that is, each vine would 
have to be rolled up iu oil paper, in moss, tied in a bundle, and properly 
mailed. 

Representative Scott. Will you come back to that tree question 
again, or shall I ask a question about it now ? 

Mr. Galloway. We do not touch fruit trees at all. There is one 
line of work we do, however, in the matter of trees that is worth stating. 
We are collecting from places here in Washington and other places in 
the country seeds from trees that have historic interest. It is done in 
a small way and at slight expense. The seeds are planted here on our 
grounds, either at the flats or over on the Arlington farm, and it is our 
plan eventually to send out those trees, just simply one at a time, to 
schools, with a little statement and, perhaps, a picture of the tree. 
There is a lot of sentiment in it, but there is something else in it besides. 
It all goes back to teaching the love of trees and encouraging tree 
planting and encouraging patriotic sentiment in certain directions. 
It probably does not cost us over $500 or $600 a year to do that, and 
frequently, instead of sending the trees, if we find people who are 
responsible and can handle seed, we will send them a couple of dozen 
seeds, or something of that kind. For example, we had three or four 
barrels of walnuts which we. collected from Mount Vernon from trees 
near Washington's tomb. We had the seeds of trees collected from 
the White House grounds. 

Eepresentative Henry. What variety of walnut' was that which 
came from Mount Vernon? 

Mr. Galloway. Black walnut. That is one line of work that is not 
connected with the seed department that is being carried on by the men 
in the gardens and grounds. 

The Chairman. Yon do practically no experimental work outside 
these gardens and grounds? Most of your experimental work is inside 
of the greenhouses? 

Mr. Galloway. Most of the experimental work now is inside the 
greenhouses, since we have acquired the flats down on the river and 
the Arlin gton farm. You see we have 30 acres of ground j ust four blocks 
south of the Department building. 

The Chairman. What are you doing with that? 

Mr. Galloway. We are using the ground as a testing station largely. 
I will come back to that. The land cost us nothing. It was turned 
over to us by the War Department. It is intensely rich, from 10 to 15 
feet deep, and perfectly level. 

The Chairman. It is dredgings from the river, is it not? 

Mr. Galloway. Yes. 1 have pictures here of the testing ground. 
A large part of the work there is connected with the Congressional 
seed, and I will explain that in a few minutes. 

Now, the Arlington farm. We started over there with an appropria- 
tion, I believe, of $10,000. Last year it was increased to $15,000, and 
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this year the Secretary has recommended that it be made $2o,000, 
largely for the reason that we have reached a point now where it will 
be necessary to put up a few buildings. I would like to briefly describe 
the work that is going on over there — the preliminary work. 

The Chairman. Have you got it all drained? 

Mr. Galloway. No, not all drained; but it is all cleared, all sur- 
veyed, and the roads all laid out. 

Representative Allen. Does it not set up on edge? 

Mr. Galloway. No, sir. 

The Chairman. It is on the flat? 

Mr. Galloway. It is about GO feet above the river and it is on a 
sort of shelf. First, there is the Arlington Cemetery, then there is this 
shelf of land, and then it dips again, and we have some land down on 
the lower portion. 

Representative Allen. Is it between the cemetery and the river? 

Mr. Galloway. Yes. 

Representative Scott. It is south of the ce % metery, is it not? 

Mr. Galloway. It is east of the cemetery." 

The Chairman. Right between the cemetery and the river. 

Mr. Galloway. There are all grades of land there. There is rich 
alluvial laud. There are hills, and the first of the year after we got in 
the drainage and plotted it, two years ago, we put about 100 acres of 
it in cowpeas, rye, and green manures, and we have been working it 
down with a view to getting certain experimental investigations started 
this year. We have experiments going on over there for the purpose 
of developing the value of the nitrogen-producing plants which Mr. 
Woods described yesterday. The experts have plats there of several 
acres where they are growing these different plants. Then the poinol- 
ogist has a lot of work going on there with type fruits; that is, fruits 
that have been sent here and planted with a view of maintaining those 
types. The same thing has been done with other crops. The grass 
and forage plant man, Mr. Spillman, had about 40 acres over there this 
year in varieties of forage crops — that is, mostly leguminous forage 
plants from all over the world — partly with a view of getting some pre- 
liminary knowledge as to their value and partly for the purpose of 
growing seed of varieties that had already proved of some value. 

Then, in addition to that, we have going on there quite extensive 
work in corn breeding. We find it necessary in some of the corn- 
breeding work described here yesterday to plant considerable areas of 
corn and to separate it in order to keep it from cross fertilizing. We 
have put in a number of plats, scattered in different parts of the farm, 
to keep the straws pure. 

There is another quite extensive experiment over there in the matter 
of determining the relative value of kiln-dried versus air-dried corn for 
seed. There is a considerable agitation in portions of the country in 
the manner of using the seed of the corn dried in the kiln. It is 
claimed it has greater advantages in higher yields, germinating 
quicker, and other reasons why it should be planted. 

Representative Henry. What do your experiments indicate — that 
that is true? 

Mr. Galloway. The experiments indicate there is very little differ- 
ence this year. We had several 10-acre plats. We use the corn and 
other crops for our own purposes. As a result, we have enough corn 
and other crops there to keep our animals without having to buy any- 
thing. There has been nothing done over there so far in the matter of 
animal work, and the quarantine animal investigations, anyway, are 
all conducted by the Bureau of Animal Industry. 
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The Chairman. They have one out at Bethesda. 

Mr. Galloway. Yes. We have nothing of that kind to consider. 

The Chairman. What do you want the buildings for? 

Mr. Galloway. We want a barn and we want buildings over there 
for a superintendent, a man who is to be there permanently on the 
ground. The additional work in the matter of laying out these grounds 
and getting plats in proper shape for experimental purposes is going to 
require what will be left after putting up the buildings, which will 
probably be from $6,000 to $8,000. 

The Chairman. How large a stable do you want for your horses? 

Mr. Galloway. We have from live to six animals at times, and 
probably more at other times, because they may be sent over there — 
animals that get broken down in town. 

The Chairman. They get sore toed, as we say, on the pavements? 

Mr. Galloway. Yes. They send them out there to rusticate. 

The Chairman. How many animals would need stable room ? 

Mr. Galloway. Probably 6 or 8 head. The barn has been set back 
on a hill just opposite the main entrance to the cemetery gate, and there 
will be a driveway up to that, and in front of the barns will be the 
buildings for the superintendent, which we hope to erect as soon as the 
ground is properly platted and as soon as the funds are available, if 
you see fit to allow them. 

I can say also, in connection with this work, that when we reach this 
point the fixed expenses 'will probably remain constant for several 
years, probably a good many years, and we will not have to have any 
additional funds. 

The Chairman. Will you require $25,000 a year after you get the 
buildings erected? 

Mr. Galloway. Probably from $20,000 to $25,000 a year to keep it 
up and sustain it and to develop the work as it goes along. Of course 
all these other branches of the Bureau contribute something, but they 
contribute very little. For instance, Mr. Woods has his expert work- 
ing over there on nitrogen organisms. He goes over there and does 
planting himself, but we do furnish a certain amount of labor, and we 
find that we can best handle the work in that way, by maintaining a 
uniform system through the whole thing. 

Bepresentative Henry. What do I understand is the area of the land 
over at the Arlington farm? 

Mr. Galloway. It is about 500 acres. 

Bepresentative Allen. How much of that is tillable, productive 
land? 

Mr. Galloway. It is practically all so. 

Bepresentative Allen. There will be a lot of this ground set out in 
trees permanently? 

Mr. Galloway. Yes; it will be set out in trees. We shall have 
certain illustrative work over there on plantations. We shall carry on 
some demonstrative work to show how soon plants can be developed 
into fence posts, for example. Catalpas are adapted to this purpose. 

Bepresentative Allen. Let me ask you right there, Professor, will 
catalpas grow in my country? 

Mr. Galloway. I do not see why they should not. 

The Chairman. The locust and the red cedar make the best posts. 

Mr. Galloway. The red cedar is getting very scarce and the locust 
is getting scarce. The trouble with the locust in recent years is there 
is an insect that is doing a great deal of damage all over this country. 

Bepresentative Allen. In the green timber? 
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Mr. Galloway. In the green timber. It is killing the trees off very 
rapidly. The catalpa seems to be free from everything iu the way of 
insect pests. 

The Chairman. Have you tested the durability of the post made 
from it? 

Mr. Galloway. The catalpa has been used for years as railroad ties 
and found to be very durable. 

The Chairman. Will it last as long as a post in the ground ? 

Mr. Galloway. I do not see any reason why it should not. It is 
planted in the West in certain ways just like the corn. It is sowed in 
rows and thinned out, and to look through it it looks like a corn patch. 

Eepresentative Scott. We have thousands of acres of it in our State. 

Eepresentative Henry. How long does it take for a tree to grow big 
enough to make a post? 

Eepresentative Scott. Eight or ten years. 

Mr. Galloway. I just want to illustrate this point, that we have 
planted catalpas on the flats in that very rich alluvial ground, and have 
gotten a growth there in one year of 4J to 5 feet. 

Eepresentative Henry. That was from the cuttings, was it? 

Mr. Galloway. That was from the cuttings; yes. 

The Chairman. It is a good, hardy northern tree. 

Mr. Galloway. It grows as far north as Central Michigan, and it 
certainly grows as far north as western New York. . 

The Chairman. It would probably be of a little slower growth there, 
of course. 

Mr. Galloway. A little slower growth ; yes. 

Eepresentative Henry. In the Genesee Valley it ought to be as rapid 
as on the Potomac. You have bottom soil there. 

Eepresentative Haugen. Have you any idea how long it will last for 
a post? . 

Mr. Galloway. There are some figures given in that bulletin as to 
the time of putting out the posts and railroad timber. In fact, nobody 
knows how long it will last. 

That briefly outlines or covers the Arlington farm work. It is work 
that is developing; and if that bridge' ever goes through, it will be so 
closely connected wibh the Department as to be really a part of the 
Department grounds. 

The Chairman. I know it was the intention to land the bridge there 
somewhere. 

Mr. Galloway. We are using it as a purely experimental place. 
The ground on the lower level is just like the flats. It is rich bottom 
land, thrown up there by dredging, and there are probably 150 acres 
in this. 

The Chairman. Why do you need so much ground, the plat you 
first spoke about and the other besides? 

Mr. Galloway. We shall eventually probably abandon these flats, 
turned over to us by the War Department, as soon as we have the farm 
developed ; but this is all cleared off, and the War Department has been 
very much interested in the work. 

The Chairman. That is to form, as I understand, part of the park 
system of the city? 

Mr. Galloway. Yes. It was suggested last year that we take the 
whole thing and put it down to grass. They were pasturing army 
horses and mules there, and the animals were feeding on the willows. 
The whole thing could be put down to grass and cleared for five or six 

agr 8* 
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thousand dollar's. There was an item introduced last year in the sun- 
dry civil bill for this purpose, but it did not go through. There is blue 
grass there 3 feet high. 

The Chairman. Not real blue grass? 

Mr. Galloway. Kentucky blue grass, perfectly pure. 

The Chairman. I never saw it grow that higb, and I have been in 
Kentucky a good deal. It is not a tall grass. 

Representative Allen. It grows that way down in my country. 

The Chairman. I never saw blue grass over a foot and a half high. 

Mr. Galloway. This was sown from seed, and in order to prevent 
the encroachment of weeds from the outside of the fence we cut out a 
20-foot strip around the whole thing and set it out in blue grass. Now 
it is just a perfect blue-grass sod. We let it go to seed every year. 

The Chaikman. That will hold then? 

Mr. Galloway. Yes. 

Representative Allen. I suggest to you that it is not necessary for 
it to go to seed in order to maintain the sod. 

The Chairman. After you get your sod it is not. 

Mr. Galloway. There is this thing about this climate: It will run 
out in two or three years unless you let it run to seed. The strong 
summer grass will crowd it out. 

On the roll of the Arlington farm we have one horticulturist, the 
gentleman I referred to a while ago, who had charge of the horticul: 
tural work and general supervision of this work at the gardens and 
farm. Then we have also one expert 

The Chairman. Is that horticulturist at $2,500? 

Mr. Galloway. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You think he ought to be a permanent employee 
over there? 

Mr. Galloway. Yes. 

The Chairman. I would not call him a horticulturist if I were you. 
I would call him something that, by his name, we would know where 
he is at work. 

Mr. Galloway. I can call him horticulturist in charge of gardens 
and grounds and the Arlingtdn farm. We put the two together 
because we want to identify the work with horticulture rather than 
with the mere propagation of plants carried on there so long. In other 
words, we want to throw our energies to the experimental side of hor- 
ticulture rather than the ornamental side. 

The Chairman. In transferring those people, designate them by a 
name so that we can place them. You have an expert there at $1,500. 

Mr. Galloway. That man is really the head superintendent of the 
farm. 

Eepresentative Henry. Why do you not call him superintendent, 
then? 

Mr. Galloway. We can not do it. We can not call him superin- 
tendent. 

Representative Allen. You could call him foreman of the grounds. 

Mr. Galloway. We could call him foreman. He is the man who 
looks after all details. 

The Chairman. In transferring this, give the names so we will know 
where they are at work. 

Representative Allen. I would like to ask a question or two of Mr. 
Galloway. Have you done any tiling over there? 

Mr. Galloway. Yes, sir; we have done quite a good deal. 

The Chairman. You tiled the whole thing the first year, did you not? 
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Mr. Galloway. We tiled probably 150 acres; but not all of it, 
because not all of it needed tiling. 

Eepresentative Allen. What size tile do you use there? 

Mr. Galloway. Our standard sizes are 3 to 4 inch tiles. 

Eepresentative Allen. To what depth do you put it? 

Mr. Galloway. That depends on the nature of the soil. We have 
the widest variation of soil. In some places we put it down 4 feet and 
in some places 2 feet. We do not go so deep with a sandy soil as where 
there. is a heavy clay soil. 

Eepresentative Allen. You get drainage into the river there, do 
you not? 

Mr. Galloway. We get drainage into the river, but we have to take 
the drainage from all the Arlingtoo Cemetery. Our engineering 
scheme was quite an elaborate one. We had that immense drainage 
from upward of a thousand acres on those hills coming down on the 
place. 

Eepresentative Allen. How close is the tile together? 

Mr. Galloway. In some of the wettest places there we put it 20 
feet apart; in other places 3<> feet apart, and in some places 40 feet 
apart; depending on the wetness of the area. 

Eepresentative Allen. You have a good many rods to tile there? 

Mr. Galloway. Yes, sir. 

Eepresentative Allen. What is about the average price of that 
tile — I mean the cost of material, not for putting it in? 

Mr. Galloway. I could not say as to that. A good part of that 
tiling was put in before it was turned over to me. It costs about $10 
a thousand, if it comes in foot lengths. 

Eepresentative Allen. Do you not think you would find better 
results from a larger tiling than a 3-inch tiling? 

Mr. Galloway. Some of the tiles run up to 8, 10, and 12 inches in 
the main ditches. 

Eepresentative Allen. Farmers in my country are beginning to 
awaken to the idea that anything less than a 5-inch tile is not useful 
even for lateral drainage. 

Mr. Galloway. We put in a good deal of 4-inch tiling over there. 
The last tiling we did was of 4- inch, but probably the larger percentage 
of the lateral drainage tiles are 3-inch tiles. 

Eepresentative Haugen. There are branches leading to the main 
ditches. 

Mr. Galloway. Yes, sir. 

Eepresentative Cooney. There is no examination conducted by the 
Department in any way to show and illustrate the best system of 
tiling? 

Mr. Galloway. No. 

Eepresentative Allen. You will find bulletins on tiles issued by the 
Agricultural Department. 

Mr. Galloway. Yes; there are bulletins by the Department, written 
by experts. 

Eepresentative Allen. And they are very valuable ones. I had 
occasion to examine them pretty closely. 

Mr. Galloway. There is another point connected with this Arling- 
ton farm which has made it rather difficult for us to bring it up; that 
is, it has been used for some time as a mule pen by the War Depart- 
ment. During that time it has also been used to furnish top-soil for 
the Arlington cemetery. 

Eepresentative Henry. And what do you do with that? 
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Mr. Galloway. We Lave been covering those bald spots with 
manure, where we could get it. We are often able to get it very easily 
from Fort Myer. Then we have been putting in green crops, like cow- 
peas aud rye. 

The Chairman. I see there are eight laborers employed there. 

Mr. Galloway. They have put down here eight laborers, 1 see, but 
the laborers over there are all more or less temporary. 

The Chairman. Do you employ colored laborers there ? 

Mr. Galloway. Yes; we have both colored and white, and the loth 
of this month we will probably let off all the laborers until about the 
1st of April. We keep only the men over there to care for the stock. 
The men who are kept on the rolls by the month all go off. That is 
the way that work is conducted. 

Eepresentative Allen. How do you expect to use this additional 
$10,000; in buildings? 

Mr. Galloway. As I explained, in buildings and the gradual bring- 
ing of the plot work in such shape that we can use it. 

The Chairman. How much do you estimate your buildings will cost, 
Professor"? 

Mr. Galloway. Probably the barn and the other buildings neces- 
sary will not exceed eight or ten thousand dollars. 

• Eepresentative Haugen. What is that barn for; just for those six 
horses? 

Mr. Galloway. Mb. In addition to the barn 

The Chairman. You have a barn there now, have you? 

Mr. Galloway. We have a barn started, but not complete. In 
addition there will be laboratory rooms for the men working over 
there. We are going to use the lower part as a barn and the upper 
portion will be used for certain classes of work that must be carried 
on in the field. There is now no place over there for the men who are 
in this expert work to do anything at all; but there are certain pre- 
liminaries that must be carried on there in the building. It is some- 
thing more than a barn. 

The Chairman. Do you want that in connection with a stable — in 
the same building as a stable? 

Mr. Galloway. There is no objection to that. 

The Chairman. Do you not need the loft for storage? 

Mr. Galloway. We will use another portion of the building for 
storage. 

The Chairman. Who planned your building for you? 

Mr. Galloway. It was planned by the architect of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry. They have a regular architect who plans all their 
buildings. He does the architectural work for the Department when- 
ever he is called upon to do so. The barn itself will probably cost 
$3,500 or $4,000. 

The Chairman. You can put up a pretty big barn for that. 

Mr. Galloway. It is a pretty big barn. 

Representative Soott. Then do you expect to put up about a $5,000 
house? 

Mr. Galloway. There will be other buildings put there. 

The Chairman. You are not ready for the house yet? 

Mr. Galloway. We will be after the 1st of July— after we get things 
shaped up. 

Eepresentative Soott. What other building do you refer to that you 
think will probably be necessary? 
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Mr. Galloway. A small conservatory with a heating plant. Most 
of the tools, I think, can be taken care of in the barn, but there may 
be some sheds outside of that. 

Representative Allen. Have you any waterworks over there? 

Mr. Galloway. No ; we have no waterworks there. 

Representative Haitgen. And, the house for the superintendent will 
be how big? 

Mr. Galloway. Probably the house will not cost over $2,500 or 
$3,000. Professor Oorbett will go over there himself, because he has 
to be there at all times. 

Representative Haugen. Where is he living now? 

Mr. Galloway. He is living in the city now. 

Representative Henry. I thought there .was malaria there. 

Mr. Galloway. There is some, and he has been advised not to go, 
but he feels he should be there. 

The Chairman. Is there much malaria over there? 

Mr. Galloway. The men who work there suffer from it. 

The Chairman. They do? 

Mr. Galloway. Almost all the men ; not all of them. The colored 
men are usually exempt. They live over there in a little village near by. 
We shift our white men quite often, bringing them over on the grounds, 
where they work a while, and then they go back again, but as it is 
now, it is rather an isolated place. 

The Chairman. There is no car line running there, is there? 

Mr. Galloway. "Yes; there is a car line that runs right by it. 

The Chairman. I did not know that. I thought the cars went up 
the hill. 

Mr. Galloway. We can get on the car there at the Bureau of Print- 
ing and Engraving and be at the Arlington farm in fifteen or twenty 
minutes. 

The Chairman. That is very good. 

Mr. Galloway. Shall I pass to the tea culture investigation now ? 

The Chairman. Tes. 

Mr. Galloway. The tea-culture work the past year has been carried 
on almost exclusively at Summerville, S. C, in cooperation with Dr. 
Shephard, but we have reserved about $6,000 of that appropriation for 
the purpose of extending the work into Texas and some other Southern 
States, and our men have been down there. We have had two men in 
Texas looking over the territory with a view to establishing a tea sta- 
tion there, and they have just come back. I have not had a report 
from them, because I have not seen them since they arrived. My 
instructions were that they should look over the ground and try to 
investigate the labor problem and soil conditions in such a way that 
we could profitably start something of that kind there, provided we 
would get proper cooperation from people who lived there. 

The Chairman. Why did you not cooperate with the experimental 
farm down there? 

Mr. Galloway. The experimental farm is absolutely unsnited for 
that kind of work. We ha'd that looked into first. It is not located 
where there is possibility of doing tea work, so that we must be located 
somewhere in this region right in through here [indicating]. There is 
a large area of land in there where the rainfall is just about right and 
where the population, the colored population particularly, is dense, 
and where labor is cheap, and there is considerable promise of making 
a success of tea-cultural investigation. 
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Representative Henry. Is it a pine country? 

Mr. Gall.oway. Yes ; in part. We have found by experience in our 
work at Summerville that if we can not get rainfall it will be better to 
take land that can be irrigated, because we can handle the crop better 
under irrigation than we can by depending on rainfall. 

This tea work has gotten beyond the fad stage, I think; that is, 
there will be about 9,000 pounds of tea grown this year .at Summer- 
ville, and there are now about 100 acres in the gardens there. Of 
course Dr. Shephard has put in a great deal more money in the work 
than the Government. Our work was largely of a scientific motive. 
Dr. Shephard has looked after the commercial side and we have looked 
after the scientific end- Our object in the last two years has been to 
definitely determine the cost of producing tea on a commercial basis. 
We have got that so we can say positively that tea can be produced 
for about 16 cents a pound with the labor conditions he has there. The 
problem, so far as he is concerned, is settled under his conditions there; 
but there is a large element of philanthropy in his work which must be 
eliminated on a purely commercial investment. 

Dr. Shephard has this garden, and as it develops within the next few 
years he will probably have a yield of 15,000, maybe 20,000, pounds of 
tea; and if he gets up to 20,000 pounds it will be a paying investment. 

The Chairman. How many people has he worfiing for him? 

Mr. Galloway. He has about forty children and probably the men 
from ten or fifteen families. He schools them. Here is a picture which 
shows his school, and the children that pick the tea are the children he 
sends to school every day. They are a well-educated, polite set of lit- 
tle colored people. The work he is doing there, from that standpoint 
alone, is of exceeding interest to anyone who goes down there. The 
work down there has been of great value in this way. When it was 
inaugurated we had no knowledge whatever as to how tea should be 
planted in order to meet the conditions in this country. Consequently 
tea was planted on the high ground; it was planted in the lowlands; 
it was also planted in white sandy soil and in heavy clay. 

The Chairman. In other words, he was making experiments himself? 

Mr. Galloway. He was making experiments himself. This photo- 
graph shows almost pure white sand. Then there are other plantations 
that are planted in the pine-wood swamps of black, mucky soil. Here 
is another picture that shows it almost on pure sand. The result of all 
this work has been expensive, but has resulted in showing the best teas, 
contrary to the original idea, can be grown on low, drained mucky 
lands. The land, of course, has to be drained before the tea can be put 
in there, but after it is put in we can get the best tea and highest yields 
from these spots. There is one particular garden planted on a piece of 
ground of that kind yielding about 400 pounds of finished tea per acre. 
If it could all be brought to do that, that would mean for the planta- 
tion a very handsome yield. Of course that can not be clone under this 
experimental condition. Aside from the cultural conditions, there are 
questions as to the. methods of feeding, the methods of pruning, the 
methods of picking. Then comes the most important of all, the methods 
of handling after the tea is picked. Upon that depends largely the 
success of the work, just as it is in tobacco growing. Tou may grow a 
good grade of tobacco, and unless it is handled properly you may lose 
it all. 

Our scientific work has been wholly in the direction of discovering 
methods which would throw light on the fermentation of the tea. As 
a result of that we are making there fine grades of green tea, oolong, 
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and black. This year we had the various lots grown tested, and a 
price fixed on the tea. The prices range all the way from 40 cents a 
pound to $5 a pound. Teas are grown down there that will bring on 
the market probably $5 a pound. I have here a sample of green tea 
that will probably bring about $1 or $1.50. 

The Chairman. Grown down there? 

Mr. Galloway. Grown down there. 

The Chairman. If he could get $1.50 a pound he does not need mncn 
governmental care. 

Mr. Galloway. That is only a limited amount. The main bulk of 
his tea he puts up he puts up in this size lots for about 40 cents. 

The Chairman. At that price it ought to be lucrative, ought it not? 

Mr. Galloway. Yes ; the cultural side of the thing now down there 
is practically finished, but there are questions connected with the fer- 
mentation of the tea. 

The Chairman. As to the fermentation, have you had anybody from 
China to look into it? 

Mr. Galloway. No, sir. 

Representative Henry. What makes the difference in color between 
the green and the black ? 

Mr. Galloway. Teas, strictly speaking, are divided into three 
classes, the black, the oolong, and the green. 

Representative Scott. What does oolong mean? 

Mr. Galloway. Oolong means half fermented tea. Black means 
wholly fermented tea, and green means tea that is not fermented at all. 

Representative Allen. The green is the highest order of tea, is 
it not? 

Mr. Galloway. It altogether depends on taste. All these blends, 
like English breakfast tea and things of that sort, are simply names. 
We can pick down there a tea that consists of simply little buds, little 
tips, that would sell for $10 a pound, but it would cost $5 a pound to 
get that. There is no demand in the market for it. 

I do not want to go into a discussion on how the tea is handled, but 
it is an exceedingly interesting process, and if you care to listen to it 
I will tell the whole operation. 

Representative Allen. Go ahead. 

The Chairman. This sample you have handed me does not seem to 
have the bouquet of the foreign tea. 

Mr. Galloway. I think it has. The bouquet of the foreign tea is 
largely artificial. Dr. Shephard puts in some of his tea the flowers of 
the sweet olive, which give it a very rich bouquet. 

The teas are picked in the morning by the little children. They 
bring it in in baskets. The leaves are then spread out on immaculate 
floors in the factory and the leaves are allowed to wither. The time of 
withering depends altogether on the day. Sometimes it will take only 
an hour and sometimes two hours and sometimes three hours. If it is 
a clear, bright, sunshiny day it will take only about two hours to wither. 
When it reaches a certain elastic condition it is lifted and put into 
rollers. The rollers are all worked by machinery — by steam. The 
hand does not touch it at all. If we wish to make black tea, after it is 
sufficiently rolled it is spread out on the fermenting tables in another 
immaculately clean room. Nobody goes in there even with a hat on. 
The tea is spread out and permitted to ferment until the men determine 
by the appearance of it that it is black. The look and smell deter- 
mine that, but it is still wet and juicy. When that point is reached it 
is run into the drying room, and there is a machine that dries the tea. 
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It is like a part dryer; and when it comes out it is a finished tea, except 
that it has to be assorted and picked and sifted. 

If it is made into oolong tea it is only allowed to go to a certain point 
in this same process, and then stops. If it is made into green tea it is 
not fermented at all, but is carried directly from the rollers and put 
into this cannon-like machine here [indicating], which is another inven- 
tion of Dr. Shephard's. It is the only thing of the kind in the world, and 
he has kindly turned it over to the Department so we could protect it. 
The machine is a revolving sheet-iron rifled cylindrical arrangement. 
The tea is put in here and it works down. As it works down a blast 
of hot air goes through and kills the fermenting agent, so that we can 
pick tea in the morning and can have finished green tea for luncheon, 
if you want it, at noon. 

The Chairman. Beady to ship; dry enough to ship? 

Mr. Galloway. Yes. It can be picked in the morning and be in the 
New York market in thirty-six hours. 

The Chairman. What further is there for you to do there? 

Mr. Galloway. We are not going to do much more work there. It 
is going to cost us about $2,500. That is all we are spending there this 
year — $2,500 or $3,000. We want to continue this work on the ferments 
of tea. That is all to be carried on by one of our experts who is in 
charge of the business; but we want him to determine how to develop 
the finest bouquets in these teas, just as has been done in tobacco to a 
certain extent, and what has not been done in other countries. In China 
they do not know anything about it. They simply do it by rule of 
thumb. If we can discover the laws which govern the action of these 
engines, these ferments, if we can utilize the ferments in the fer- 
mentation of teas in other places, we have solved a problem that the 
people in India have been struggling over for the last twenty-five or 
thirty years. 

Representative Allen. What will be the benefit of it? 

Mr. Galloway. It will enable us to increase the value of our teas 
by increasing the aroma if we can understand the operation of the 
ferments. 

Representative Allen. Artificial aroma? 

Mr. Galloway. No ; it would be the aroma of the plant itself,' but 
we will be able to take it out. If I may make a rather crude compari- 
son, it would be like taking the digestive fluids from the stomach of 
an animal and giving them to a man to increase his digestive powers. 
It is simply an artificial means of increasing the fermentive action of a 
substance that is all in the leaf itself. 

Of course, in addition to that, there are certain machines that must 
be perfected if we are to compete. We have to compete by means of 
perfecting machinery. This is a case right here in point. Until this 
year we never knew how to get this peculiar grayish cast to tea. The 
Chinese know, but we have never been able to find out how it was done. 

Representative Henry. They have a bright green color. 

Mr. Galloway. They do it in two ways. They do it by chemicals 
in some cases. They use prussian blue and other things, but there is 
a way to do it and not use anything at all. That was discovered acci- 
dentally this year, and it has pointed the way, if we can get the right 
machine, to increase the price. It will not improve the taste of the 
tea, because it is not a question of taste, but a question of price based 
on the look of the thing. We have got to compete with foreign prod- 
ucts; but this year Dr. Shephard had a lot of tea left over, and he told 
one of the men to put it in one of the sifters and sift it. The man for- 
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got it. When it went in there it was black, but when he went back a 
couple of hours afterwards to look at it, it had this whitish cast, and it 
was all done by the operation of rubbing it on itself. We got a China- 
man down there, with a view to finding out how this was done. He 
insisted on working out by himself. He would not work with anybody 
else; and he did prepare some tea of this kind, but he prepared it one 
day when Dr. Shephard was not looking at him, and when the doctor 
asked him to explain it he refused and went off and left. That, proba- 
bly, is the way he did it. He had an iron bowl there and he had been 
rubbing it with his hands. That is the way they do it, in all probabil- 
ity. We have got to get a machine that will handle that tea without 
breaking it up and yet will have weight enough to bring about this 
peculiar whitish cast. 

We carried the thing further. There was considerable controversy 
between Dr. Shephard and Dr. True as to just how this thing was 
brought about. Dr. True illustrated the thing by taking black beans 
and rubbing them around on each other, and they turned gray. It is 
the scratching of the surface. 

The Chairman. It is a mere surface that is exposed ? 

Mr. Galloway. Yes; it is merely a mechanical operation. 

The Chairman. The outer surface is rubbed off and the inner surface 
comes to the front? 

Mr. Galloway. Yes. That may mean 10 or 15 cents more a pound 
on the tea — just the look of it. 

Eepresentative Henry. What is this English breakfast tea? 

Mr. Galloway. Here is an Oolong. 

Eepresentative Henry. Is that a black tea? 

Mr. Galloway; No, sir; that is half black. There is another inter- 
esting part, and that is tea grown under shelter will give a producb 
three to four times as valuable as that grown in the open. 

The Chairman. The same as tobacco? 

Mr. Galloway. The same as tobacco. 

We want to do the work in the two additional States, and the 
amount estimated, $15,000, shall, I think, be all we need. It will 
enable us to establish two stations, one in the southern part of Texas 
and one either in Alabama or Louisiana, where the conditions are alto- 
gether different from what they are in Summerville. We will prob- 
ably have to get other varieties of tea. There are about thirty or forty 
varieties now at Summerville. 

The Chairman. How much more money do you want spent' at Sum- 
merville? 

Mr. Galloway. We will spend there probably this next year from 
$2,000 to $2,500. 

The Chairman. In what way ? 

Mr. Galloway. Not anything in the nature of demonstrative work, 
but in the perfection of machinery. We have got to use that for the 
highest class of our work, and utilize the machinery developed in these 
other places. 

Eepresentative Allen. Professor, if he has discovered the process, 
and it is a mere production of machinery, ought he not to produce that 
himself? 

Mr. Galloway. He has put a good deal more money into it now 
than the Government has. 

Eepresentative Allen. Do you propose to leave the machine there? 

Mr. Galloway. No, sir; I do not. 

The Chairman. Of course this machinery will be useful anywhere? 
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Mr. Galloway. Certainly. 

Bepresentative Henry. What about that Boston enterprise, doctor? 

Mr. Galloway. Based on the success that has been secured in Dr. 
Shephard's place in these low grounds a company has been formed, and 
they are putting tea out on the rice lands in South Carolina, where it 
does not cost anything to clear the land at all. There are about 2,000 
acres there now. 

The Chairman. What are they doing! 

Mr. Galloway. Planting ten. It will be about four years before the 
plants yield. They begin to yield the second year. 

Bepresentative Scott. What is the life of a tea plant? 

Mr. Galloway. It will live indefinitely. You can continue to pull 
off the leaves indefinitely and it will come up again. The plants here 
are plucked about every two weeks. They get over the whole thing 
about every two weeks. 

Bepresentative Scott. Through how long a season! 

Mr. Galloway. From the first of April until the middle of October. 

The Chairman. Do they have to manure them at all! 

Mr. Galloway. Of course manuring is essential, but on the low 
grounds it is not so important. Water is the prime factor, because 
every time you can bring water on you get what is called a flush ; that 
is, a new crop of leaves, and then you can pick every ten days. That is 
why irrigation would be better than depending on rainfall. 

The conditions we set forth in our cooperative plan are something 
like this. This is simply a rough draft of what I furnished the men 
when they went to Texas : 

MEMORANDUM OUTLINING PLAN FOR TEA WORK IN TEXAS. 

The following skeleton outline is proposed for plan of work to develop 
the tea industry in Texas or such other States as may be thought 
desirable: 

1. Land to be furnished to the Department free of charge under a 
guaranteed lease of not less than ten years. 

2. Such labor as may be necessary in clearing the land and putting 
it into condition for planting tea to be furnished to the Department free 
of charge. 

3. Teams and ordinary farm implements, such as plows, harrows, etc., 
to be furnished to the Department free of charge. 

• 4. One-half the cost of all ordinary labor necessary in establishing 
and maintaining 50 acres of tea plants to be furnished the Depart- 
ment free of charge. 

5. All buildings necessary for the work to be furnished to the Depart- 
ment free of charge. 

6. The Department will furnish an expert superintendent who has 
had experience in growing and manufacturing tea. 

7. The Department will furnish all necessary machinery used in the 
manufacture of tea. 

8. The Department will furnish all seeds and plants. 

9. The Department will pay one-half the cost of ordinary labor neces- 
sary for the growing of plants and the handling of the product. 

10. The product from the gardens will become the property of the 
donors of the land, but will be handled and sold subject to conditions 
which may be mutually agreed upon. 
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EXPLANATIONS. 

The tea gardens should be located wijth due respect to soil, climate, 
rainfall, and labor, particularly colored labor. The plans should be so 
made as to begin with not iess than 50 acres, with possibilities of 
extending to 100 acres within a few years, if it is thought best. The 
buildings required for the first two or three years will be small. After 
that, when the tea begins to come in in quantity, a suitable factory 
building will have to be erected. Such a building for a 100-acre plan- 
tation will not probably cost more than $1,500. The full equipment of 
such a building with machinery, etc., for the handling of the yield of 
100 acres will probably cost from $4,500 to $5,000. This portion of the 
expense will be borne by the Government. 

Eepresentative Allen. Professor, were there many investigations 
down there? Did people come to examine and see into the practica- 
bility of this culture in that part of the country? Do you think it will 
develop an interest in that part of the country? 

Mr. Galloway. I think so. I think the number of people who go 
there to Summerville is increasing. They are mainly from portions of 
the South, and are people who are interested in the utilization of colored 
help, especially children. We have pointed out that there are to be 
nothing like large fortunes made in tea growing, but that it can be 
made a profitable industry in certain regions. 

The Chairman. Where the labor is cheap? 

Mr. Galloway. Where the labor is cheap, as a means of diversify- 
ing agriculture in certain parts of the South. 

The Chairman. I notice that a company has been formed to utilize 
lands down South. t 

Mr. Galloway. That is at Charleston. They have about 2,000 
acres there and they are putting out the tea just as fast as they can get 
the plants.. 

The Chairman. Have you anybody on that project on the lump sum 
by the year? 

Mr. Galloway. Yes; we have a man who was on as a scientific aid 
who went to Dr. Shephard's place and learned the business. Now he 
is on the permanent roll at $1,000 a year. 

The Chairman. He is paid from the lumpsum roll? 

Mr. Galloway. From the lump-sum roll. He is a man we shall put 
in Texas to superintend the work if we start it there. The expert 
work, such as the investigation of the ferments, will be done by other 
officers of the Bureau, who are paid out of other funds of the Bureau. 

Eepresentative Allen. What is the programme in Texas? What 
is the arrangement? 

Mr. Galloway. The Texas arrangement is just what I have read. 
That applies to Texas. 

Eepresentative Allen. I thought you were reading about Shephard? 

Mr. Galloway. No; that applies to Texas. It is particularly along 
that same line. He turns over to us his whole plantation for scientific 
purposes. We make such scientific, investigations as may be decided 
upon, and he furnishes us laboratory facilities, house facilities, and 
labor. We experiment with the necessary machinery, and the machin- 
ery becomes the property of the Government when perfected. 

Eepresentative Allen. Who is Dr. Shephard? 

Mr. Galloway. Dr. Siiephard is a gentleman who did much to 
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develop the phosphate industry of the South. He is a man who has 
lived in Charleston a good many years, and went into this tea work 
largely for the purpose of encouraging the utilization of colored help in 
the work, and did it largely, as I understand, for philanthropic purposes. 

Eepresentative Allen. Where is he from? 

Mr. Galloway. I think he is from Charleston. He has lived there 
about thirty years. He developed the phosphate work in Florida and 
other Southern States. 

Eepresentative Allen. Is he a man of considerable means? 

Mr. Galloway. Yes. I have here some samples of the new teas of 
the lower grades. I will leave them for trial. 

The Chairman. Have you a sample of the best black tea there? 

Mr. Galloway. No. I have not; but I left a sample on your desk. 
I will send you gentlemen each a package of three types — that is, the 
best black, the best green, and the best Oolong. 

Eepresentative Scott. What is the highest perfection? 

Mr. Galloway. The green usually brings the highest price. There 
are very few people who can distinguish between these higher grades 
of teas. There is about $12,000,000 worth of tea imported into this 
country at about 12£ cents average. That means tea with a large 
amount of tannic acid present. That is the easiest kind of tea to make. 
Tou can pick it any time and grow it from any bushes, and you can 
make it for 7 or 8 cents a pound. 

Eepresentative Henry. That tea retails for about 40 cents, does it 
not? 

The Chairman. You can buy good tea for 39 cents. 

Mr. Galloway. The idea we are trying to develop, and what we are 
trying to cultivate is that we are making a high-grade, distinctively 
American tea. It is not Ceylon tea nor Chinese tea, but it is a distinct- 
ively American tea, and we are trying to cultivate a taste for it. 

I believe that is about all, Mr. Chairman, I have to say .on the tea 
proposition. 

The Chairman. Now we will take up the great seed question. I do 
not suppose there is much to tell us on that, Doctor. 

Mr. Galloway. No. I would simply like to say this, that we are 
endeavoring to change this about as much as we can with a view to 
making it of value to the country. 

The Chairman. Making it useful? 

Mr. Galloway. Making it useful; and of the first things that we 
have done in that direction, one of the most distinctive steps, I think, 
has been accomplished this year, and I can briefly state what that is. 

There is being developed all the time all over this country new varie- 
ties of vegetables and new varieties of other things, and they have only 
local interest, because they never get beyond a certain little narrow 
sphere. We are endeavoring to collect those things. Mr. A has a 
special kind of tomato that may originate on his place. He has only a 
limited quantity of it. That eventually would go into the hands of 
a seedsman, or he may keep it for many years before he lets it out. 
We are trying to get hold of those things as novelties and specialties. 
We are trying to make tests of them through the experiment stations, 
and then, by working two or three years in advance, we will send out 
these things under the name of novelties, but only send them out one 
year or two years, and then simply state that this particular thing, if 
found valuable, can be secured from seedsmen. We have secured for 
this next year's distribution 500 packages for each Member and Senator 
of those novelties, and in order to do that properly we have divided the 
country into districts. We do not send the same novelties into one dis- 
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trict that we send into another district, but we would send a collection, 
say, of 300 packages, each package containing 5 packets, to all the 
Members and Senators in one district, and they will have a chance of 
comparing them with the old things they have and see if they are 
valuable. 

For this year we have been only able to get things that are in the 
markets, but as novelties. They Lave not reached general distribution 
as yet. There is a little circular in each package, stating just what the 
novelty is and what it is expected to do, and calling attention to some 
of its points. 

We are going back in that way to the original intent of the law, to 
distribute only things that have some value. This year we have 500 
packages out of a total of 12,000 packages. Next year we can raise it 
to 1,000 or 2,000 packages, and increase it every year. 

The Chairman. Cutting down the others all the time. 

Mr. Galloway. Yes; cutting down the others all the time. What 
we need is to work in advance. It costs little more to grow these 
novelties than the common vegetables, provided we have sufficient time 
to do it. 

Representative Scott. It has always struck me that the only proper 
function of the Department in the matter of sending out seeds was to 
send seeds that people could not find in the market. 

Mr. Galloway. These things are not in the market generally. For 
instance, when we start on a new tomato this year there may not be 
more than 100 pounds in the country. We will take that 100 pounds 
and ask a man to-grow 1,000 pounds for us next year. 

By means of purchasing seed ourselves instead of goiDg to the con- 
tractor we have been able to save sufficient money to devote a consider- 
able portion of it to what we call special seeds, such as tobacco, 
cotton, the forage crops, the sugar beets, sorghum, and seed of that 
character. 

The Chairman. You are not growing all your own seed now? 

Mr. Galloway. No ; we do not grow it, Dut we do not contract with 
one man to furnish it all. If we And, for example, that a certain firm 
in Richmond has a stock of seed that is best adapted to the South we 
will get that seed from one man. 

The Chairman. Is all your seed shipped here? 

Mr. Galloway. All our seed is shipped here, only we buy it all in 
bulk. It is shipped here, and we simply contract for the purely me- 
chanical part of the work. 

The Chairman. You have not reestablished that seed division ? 

Mr. Galloway. No; we have nothing of that kind. The contractor 
employs all his own labor. It cost us $40,000 or $50,000 this year to 
do the mechanical part of the work, but it all has to be done by ma- 
chinery. We have machines that pack 500,000 packets a day. We 
have to run out 39,000,000 between now and the 1st of April, so we 
have to move along. We are increasing the mechanical work, because 
the novelties make a distinct line. The contractor has to stop on that 
and he has to stop for each section. The man who does the contract 
work is not a seedsman at all. He is simply the inventor of the only 
machine in the country that does the work. We do all the expert work 
ourselves. Every sample that comes to us and every lot, no matter if 
there are five lots of the same variety, we make a test of it, and all that 
work is done on the flats. 

The Chairman. According to your contract with these people, that 
seed has to be delivered to you when? 
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Mr. Galloway. At different times. We contract for corn to be 
delivered between the 15th and last of December. 

The Chairman. Yob can not make these tests outside in December? 

Mr. Galloway. We test for vitality inside, but we test for trueness 
to name outside. We are obviating the necessity for testing now, 
because we buy our owo seed. Then we send our men right to the 
very places where the seed is being grown. They see it there, and are 
enabled to determine on the spot that it is the seed we have con- 
tracted for. For example, our men go into the melon regions of 
Nebraska when melons are being grown. We know the man who is 
growing the seed for us. We know the man we get it from. 

On these special seeds like tobacco we district the country in the same 
way. We send different seed to Mr. Henry's district, for example, than 
we would send into some other district. We would send the Sumatra 
seed there and to another district in Kentucky some other variety. 
What we are endeavoring to do with tobacco is to get pure types. It 
is a very hard thing to do. Tobacco as we get it from seedsmen or 
even special growers has wide variation, and one of the things we are 
endeavoring to do is to fix the types and distribute fewer types. That 
is one of the things we are going to do> so that people who get those 
seeds will have the pure things, and in order to fix the types we want 
to do experimental work in cooperation with a number of stations. 
You will notice a word put in there — "testing" — "for the purchase, 
propagation, testing, and distribution of valuable seeds." That is sim- 
ply to enable us to make these necessary tests, to determine when a 
thing 

Eepresentative Henry. The word "testing" has not been in before? 

Mr. Galloway. No. 

Now, the cotton seed distributed will in a few years be absolutely 
new varieties. The seeds of forage crops will be of the same nature 
and the seeds of wheats will be of the same kind, originated through 
our plant-breeding work. 

The Chairman. You ask for $280,000. I do not think there is much 
wish on the part of Congress to increase the appropriation, but if you 
want $10,000 more for the rare and valuable seed business, I think we 
can make that $30,000, which would put the amount at $270,000. 

Mr. Galloway. That is all we want. 

The Chairman. About how many packages will that give each 
member; 12,000? 

Mr. Galloway. Yes. This year you gave us authority to put up a 
building for $10,000. We put up that building for $10,000, and it will 
give them practically as many packages as they had before. That is, 
that represents the economy of buying our own seed, so that next year 
we will be probably $10,000 better off, because we will not have to put 
up a new building. What we want is $10,000 

The Chairman. We can keep the total at $270,000 and make the 
$30,000 available for that purpose out of it. How much would that 
$10,000 additional make our quota? 

Mr. Galloway. It will be reduced a little on the question of novel- 
ties. That is, we can not get in as many, but I think it will be 12,000 
packages, anyway, without any doubt. 

The Chairman. That is a sufficient quota, I think. 

Representative Scott. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Galloway. There is one point I probably had better touch on. 
It has been our plan to reserve a large portion of this seed for the 
Secretary. 
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The Chairman. That has always been done. 

Mr. Galloway. It has never been done as much as it might have 
been done; that is, the law allows a third. The reason we do that is 
this : There are certain members that must have more seed than others. 
The Secretary then has the right to make those transfers, and thus sat- 
isfy the members needing large amounts. 

The Chairman. What do most of the city members do with their 
seed? 

Mr. Galloway. We have made a new arrangement on that propo- 
sition which has rather interested them. This year, instead of sending 
city members the ordinary seed we are sending them seed particularly 
suited for nature-study work in the public schools, and we now have 
about sixty city members on our list who are going to receive such 
seed. We give them the option of trading package for package the 
vegetable seed for flower seed. That enables us to give more packages 
of vegetable seed to the Southern members, who want such seed. We 
have also prepared for the city members a few packages of seed suita- 
ble for small dooryards. That is flower seed; but the nature-study 
work we are emphasizing particularly. 

Eepresentative Scott. The allotment this year is 12,000 for each 
Member and Senator, is it not? 

Mr. Galloway. Yes ; 12,000, and 500 of the novelties. 

Eepresentative Scott. That accounts for something over 5,000,000 
packages, and there will be 8,000,000 packages. 

Mr. Galloway. About seven million and some hundred thousand; 
yes, sir. 

Eepresentative Scott. The remainder are reserved for the Secretary 1 

Mr. Galloway. Yes;' the Secretary gets something over a million 
and a half. 

Eepresentative Scott. That still leaves a million and a half. What 
becomes of them ? 

Mr. Galloway. Did you multiply that by 430? 

Eepresentative Scott. Four hundred and forty-seven, counting the 
full number of Senators and Eepresentatives. 

Mr. Galloway. Each Member and Senator has 12,000 packages. 

Eepresentative Scott. That makes 5,364,000. 

Mr. Galloway. Did I say the Secretary reserves a third? It is not 
exactly a third. There are about seven million and some odd thou- 
sand total. This is the best way to get at it. There will be 39,000,000 
packets, to my recollection, divided by 5. That will be the number of 
packages. 

Eepresentative Scott. That is 7,800,000. 

Mr. Galloway. That includes the flower seeds, but there are over 
a million of the flower seeds. There are just a little over 7,000,000 of 
the vegetable seeds. The Secretary has about a million and a half, and 
he had about a million last year. 

Eepresentative Allen. Do you dispose of all of them ? 

Mr. Galloway. Every one. 

Eepresentative Scott. I sent out 20,000 last year. 

Mr. Galloway. These little pamphlets show the districts. That 
shows our method of distribution. Here are the little circulars we send 
out with the novelties. That goes inside of each package and describes 
the novelties. 

Mr. Chairman, that item there of $43,000 for labor in the city of 
Washington 

The Chairman. That is $50,000. 
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Mr. Galloway. If you will make it §50,000, it will be satisfactory. 

The Chairman. You will not need those clerical increases in the 
other places, then? 

Mr. Galloway. No. I did not know they pat that in. It has not 
been marked in italics. 

The Chairman. It was $43,000 last year? 

Mr. Galloway. Yes, sir. 

So much for the Congressional distribution. We keep, to a certain 
extent, distinct the work on the introduction of seeds from foreign 
countries; but under the reorganization we have the same man in 
charge of both branches. 

The Chairman. I want to take up that list of salaries. One botan- 
ist, $2,250. 

Mr. Galloway. That man is in charge of both the Congressional 
seed work and the seed and plant introduction work. 

The Chairman. The superintendent at $2,000. I would not trans- 
fer any of these to the lump sum. 

Mr. Galloway. I think that botanist might be transferred, because 
he is a permanent officer, and I think the rest had better stand as they 
are. 

The Chairman. When you put him on the statutory roll, you had 
better say, " one botanist in charge of Congressional seed distribution." 

Mr. Galloway. Yes. 

The Chairman. So that it will locate him definitely. 

Mr. Galloway. Yes. He is in charge of Congressional seed distri- 
bution and of seed introduction work. That is his title. 

The Chairman. And the superintendent? 

Mr. Galloway. I think the superintendent ought really to remain 
temporary. 

The Chairman. Inspector? 

Mr. Galloway. It is the same there. 

The Chairman. One expert, at $1,200. One expert, at $2,000. 
What is the one at $2,000? 

Mr. Galloway. That is a man temporarily employed in this seed 
and plant introduction work. He is an explorer. 

The Chairman. One expert, at $1,200. 

Mr. Galloway. That is a man in charge of the propagating plants 
I described a while ago, and I said he was working in gardens and 
grounds. 

The Chairman. Another expert at $1,000. 

Mr, Galloway. I do not know what that is. I do not recall it. 

The Chairman. You have three experts, one at $2,000, one at $1,200, 
and one at $1,000. 

Mr. Galloway. Those are men, Mr. Chairman, all connected with 
the foreign seed and plant introduction work. 

The Chairman. They are paid for really from that $30,000? 

Mr. Galloway. From that $20,000. We set aside about $8,000 of 
that for salaries, and this is not shown at the end here. 

The Chairman. One clerk here, at $1,800; one clerk, at $1,600; one 
clerk, at §1,400; three clerks, at $1,200; one clerk, at $1,000. 

Mr. Galloway. Two of those clerks are connected with the Con- 
gressional seed work proper. 

The Chairman; Which one? 

Mr. Galloway. One of them is Mr. Wight, who has been there with 
it for the last thirty -five years, ever since the thing has been going on. 
He handles all our accounts. 
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The Chairman. That is the $1,800 man) 

Mr. Galloway. That is the $1,800 man. Is there a $1,600 man? 

The Chairman. Yes; and a $1,400 man, and three at $1,200. 

Mr. Galloway. I -can not tell, Mr. Chairman. These things are just 
like the case was yesterday. I can not tell until I get our rolls together, 
N and I will submit that to you with the rest. I can not tell what they 
are without having our own pay rolls here with us. 

The Chairman. One packer, at $840 ; one laborer, at $780 ; nine labor- 
ers, at $720. 

Mr. Galloway. Those laborers are men who are identified with the 
packing of plants, and are detailed most of the time on gardens and 
grounds to do the work over there. 

The Chairman. But you have laborers there? 

Mr. Galloway. Yes ; but they are not enough for this other work. 
I do not say the laborers on gardens and grounds who are doing seed 
work. 

The Chairman. These men that are charged as laborers on the seed 
roll have to do what? There are quite a lot of them. 

Mr. Galloway. There are men there, Mr. Chairman, who have to 
handle 

The Chairman. There are twenty or thirty laborers. 

Mr. Galloway. Yes; a good many of them are frank counters. 

The Chairman. You consider them laborers, do you? 

Mr. Galloway. Yes; carloads of seed come that have to be handled 
and stored, and all those things are done by what we call laborers. 

The Chairman. Are your counters women or men ? 

Mr. Galloway. Women. 

The Chairman. What do those women do when you do not need 
them? 

Mr. Galloway. We let them off usually. 

The Chairman. Usually? 

Mr. Galloway. I will give you a list of all of these people — -just 
what they are doing — so that you can see what their duties are, if you 
want it. 

The Chairman. One laborer, at $420; two laborers, at $360; three 
laborers, at $150. 

Mr. Galloway. Some of those people are working on the flats. 
We have half a dozen people down there classified as laborers. There 
are some young men from colleges who are classified as laborers, 
although they are not laborers. They work on the Arlington farm, but 
we pay them out of the seed fund. When they work on the flats we 
pay them out of the seed fund. I can say this offhand, that there 
is not a person on the seed roll in the laborers' class that is not essen- 
tial. We have weeded them out this last summer until we have got 
down to where we really have not enough people. 

The subcommittee thereupon adjourned until Wednesday, December 
10, 1902, at 10 o'clock a. m. 

Committee on Agriculture, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. 0., December 10, 1902. 
The committee met at 10 o'clock a. m., Hon. J. W. Wadsworth in 
the chair. . 

The Chairman. Gentlemen, the Secretary of Agriculture has come 
before us in regard to an emergency appropriation to stamp out the 

agr 9* 
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outbreak in the foot and mouth disease which has taken place in New 
England, and also in reference to an act giving him further powers. 
Mr. Secretary, we will hear you if you are ready. 

Secretary Wilson. Judge Springer, who was the attorney in a case 
with regard to this question of the right to move animals from one 
State to another, is entirely familiar with the whole case. He argued 
the case in the Supreme Court, I believe; did you not, Judge? 

Mr. Springer. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Wilson. And he has prepared a proposition to cure the 
difficulty along those lines. I am ready to talk to you about the foot 
and mouth disease, but on that particular point I think the Judge is 
the best authority we have, and it would be wise to hear from him. 

The Chairman. You would rather we should hear from him first? 

Secretary Wilson. Yes; on that question. 

The Chairman. Very well. 

STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM M. SPRINGER. 

Mr. Springer. Mr. Chairman, I am much obliged to the Secretary 
and to the committee for this courtesy. 

At the instance of the National Live Stock Association, and as their 
general counsel, I appeared in the Supreme Court of the United States 
in the case of Ed. H. Reid >:. The People of the State of Colorado, 
recently argued and decided in the Supreme Court. That case involved 
the constitutionality of the inspection laws of the State of Colorado. 

Reid was a shipper of cattle. He had a herd of 800 and odd head, 
which were in Texas, and he proposed to ship them through Colorado 
into Wyoming. He applied to the Bureau of Animal Industry and 
obtained a permit or certificate showing that his cattle were free 
from every disease, and that they were entitled to be taken into 
any State or Territory of the Union or to foreign countries, without 
any further inspection or payment of fees. He was stopped on the 
border of Colorado and subjected to an inspection and a charge of fees 
for the inspection. He refused to pay; he was arrested under the 
laws of Colorado, tried criminally, and found guilty. He was sen- 
tenced to six months' imprisonment, I believe, and to pay a fine of 
$200 or $300. The supreme court of Colorado affirmed the judgment 
of the lower court. He sued out a writ of error to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

The Supreme Court of the United States handed down an opinion a 
few days ago in that case. It is entitled "Ed. H. Reid, Plaintiff in 
Error, v. The People of the State of Colorado." The opinion was 
handed down December 1, 1902. Mr. Justice Harlan delivered the 
opinion of the court, and it was a unanimous opinion except that Mr. 
Justice Brewer dissented, and his dissenting opinion is not printed. 

The Supreme Court affirmed the judgment of the supreme court of 
Colorado upon the ground that the law known as the act creating the 
Bureau of Animal Industry only went to the extent of providing for 
the suppression and extirpation of pleuro-pneumonia and other conta- 
gious diseases in cattle and other live stock, but that it did not contem- 
plate the issuing of certificates by the Secretary of Agriculture through 
the Bureau of Animal Industry which would entitle cattle having that 
certificate to go into other parts of the country. 
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In other words, that it was not a regulation of interstate commerce, 
and while the power to make such a law was conceded by the court, it 
was said that Congress had not done so, and the court could not extend 
by construction the provisions of the law. This opinion is before me, 
and 1 think it would be veiy well to have it printed. I can give you 
this copy. 

The Chairman. Very well; just pass it up to the stenographer. 

Mr. Springer. It will be very useful to your members. 

The opinion referred to is as follows: 

[Supreme Court of the United States. No. 269, October term, 1902. In error to the supreme court of 
the State of Colorado. Ed. H. Beid, plaintiff in error, v. The people of the State of Colorado. 
(December 1, 1902).] 

Mr. Justice Harlan delivered the opinion of the court. ' 

The plaintiff in error was convicted in the district court of Arapahoe 
County, Colo., and sentenced to confinement for six months in the 
county jail for a violation of the second section of a statute enacted 
March 21, 1885, to prevent the' introduction of infectious or contagious 
diseases among the cattle and horses of that State. (Sess. Laws, Colo., 
1885, p. 335.) 

The judgment was affirmed by the supreme court of the State, and 
the case having been brought here, it is insisted that by the final judg- 
ment the accused has been denied a right specially claimed bj' him 
under the Constitution of the United States. 

This position depends upon the inquiry whether a certain act of Con- 
gress, to be presently referred to, has the scope and effect attributed 
to it by the accused, and, that contention failing, whether the statute 
under which he was convicted is repungent to that instrument. 

After reciting that certain infectious and contagious diseases, known 
as the Texas or splenic fever, Spanish itch, and other diseases of a 
dangerous and contagious nature, were prevalent among cattle and 
horse stock in the States and Territories south of the thirty-sixth 
parallel of north latitude, and that it was essential for the protection 
of the cattle and horses of Colorado to prevent the introduction and 
spread of all such diseases within that State, the above statute pro- 
vided: 

§ 1. It shall be unlawful for any person, association, or corporation to bring or 
drive, or cause to be brought or driven, into this State any cattle or horses having an 
infectious or contagious disease, or which have been herded, or brought into con- 
tact, with any other cattle or horses laboring under such disease, at any time within 
ninety days prior to their importation into this State. 

§ 2. It shall be unlawful for any person, association, or corporation to bring or 
drive, or cause to be brought or driven, into this State between the first day of April 
and the first day of November any cattle or horses from a State, Territory, or county 
south of the thirty-sixth parallel of north latitude unless said cattle or horses have 
been held at some place north of the said parallel of latitude for a period of at least 
ninety days prior to their importation into this State, or unless the person, associa- 
tion, or corporation owing or having charge of such cattle or horses shall procure 
from the State veterinary sanitary board a certificate, or bill of health, to the effect 
that said cattle or horses are free from all infectious or contagious diseases and have 
not been exposed, at any time within ninety days prior thereto, to any of said dis- 
eases. The expense of any inspection connected herewith to be paid by the owner 
or owners of such cattle or horses. 

§ 3. Any person violating the provision of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and shall, on conviction, be punished by a fine of not less than five 
hundred dollars, nor more than five thousand dollars, or by imprisonment in the 
county jail for a term of not less than six months, and not exceeding three years, or 
by both such fine and imprisonment. 
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| 4. If any person, association, or corporation shall bring, or cause to be brought, 
into this State, any cattle or horses, in violation of the provisions of sections one or 
two of this act, or shall, by false representation, procure a certificate of health, as 
provided fpr in section two of this act, he or they shall be liable, in all cases, for all 
damages sustained on account of disease communicated by or from said cattle or 
horses; judgment for damages in any such case, together with the costs of action, 
shall be a lien upon all such cattle and horses, and a writ of attachment may issue 
in the first instance without the giving of a bond, and the court rendering such judg- 
ment may order the sale of said cattle or horses, or so many thereof as may be 
necessary to satisfy said judgments and costs. Such sale shall be conducted as other 
sales under execution. (Seas. Laws, Colo., 1885, p. 335.) 

There was no proof in the case that the particular cattle in question 
had any dangerous, infectious, or contagious disease. But it did appear 
that after being kept a long while in Lubbock and Cochran counties, 
Tex. , south of the thirty-sixth parallel of north latitude, these cattle 
were shipped on the 20th day of June, 1901, to Denver, Colo., on their 
way to their ultimate destination in Wyoming, without being first 
inspected as required by the statute of the former State. 

The provisions of the Colorado statute were ignored altogether as 
invalid legislation. Being asked by one of the witnesses whether he 
had or not allowed the State board of sanitary inspection to inspect 
the cattle, or whether or not he had procured from the State veteri- 
nary sanitary board a certificate or bill of health to the effect that the 
cattle were free from all infectious or contagious diseases, the defend- 
ant said: 

The State board of sanitary inspection, through one of their inspectors, had 
inspected the cattle against his will and desire, but that he had not obtained from 
the board any certificate or bill of health whatsoever. But he said that he 
immediately theretofore had had the cattle inspected by a duly authorized inspector 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry of the United States, at Hereford, in the State of 
Texas, and had obtained a certificate from him to the effect that the same were free 
from any infectious or contagious disease; that the reason he could not get a certifi- 
cate or bill of health from the State board of Colorado was because he would not pay 
the expense of such inspection, and because he had opposed such inspection as 
unnecessary and without any warrant in law. 

When refusing his assent to the State inspection, Eeid showed to the 
State authorities what he called a "United States certificate." 

The certificate was signed by "Arthur C. Hart, assistant inspector, 
Bureau of Animal Industry." That officer certified that he had care- 
fully inspected the cattle in question at Hereford, Tex., and found them 
" free from Texas or splenetic fever infection (Boophilus bo vis) or any 
other infectious or contagious disease," and that "no Texas-fever 
infection is known to exist where they have been kept or on the trail 
over which they have passed." Below the signature of the assistant 
inspector was the following unsigned printed memorandum: 

Animals which have been inspected and certified by an inspector of the United 
States Bureau of Animal Industry and are free from disease have the right to go into 
any State and be sold for any purpose, without further inspection or the exaction of 
fees. 

The above, together with certain published regulations prepared and 
issued by the Bureau of Animal Industry, was all the evidence in the 
case. 

The defendant asked the court to instruct the jury: 
That it was unnecessary for the defendant to procure from the Colo- 
rado Veterinary Sanitary Board a certificate or bill of health to the 
effect that his cattle were free from infectious or contagious diseases 
and had not been exposed at any time within ninety days prior thereto 
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to any of said diseases, for the reason that the cattle had previously 
been inspected — 

according to the statute of the United States, in such case made and provided, 
and according to the rules and regulations pursuant to said statute, promulgated by 
the Department of Agriculture, by a duly authorized inspector of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry of the United States stationed at Hereford, in the State of Texas, 
and had been duly certified by such United States inspector to be free from any 
infectious or contagious disease, and for the further reason that he, the said defend- 
ant, then and there exhibited and showed to the said State inspector of Colorado the 
said inspection certificate of the United States to said cattle — 

and that the Colorado statute, approved March 21, 1885, and under 
which defendant was prosecuted, was repugnant to the provision 
of the Constitution of the United States giving Congress power to 
regulate commerce among the States, as well as to the provision 
declaring that the citizens of each State shall be entitled to all the 
privileges and immunities of citizens in the several States, and was , 
null and void, as imposing unnecessary and unlawful burdens and 
restrictions upon interstate commerce. 

The court refused to so instruct the jury, but instructed them that if 
they believed from the evidence, beyond a reasonable doubt, that the 
defendant did, on or about the 20th day of June, 1901 — that is, between 
the 1st day of April and the 1st day of November of that year — 

Unlawfully bring or drive or cause to be brought or driven into the State of Colo- 
rado and into the coimty of Arapahoe the cattle as mentioned in the information or 
any part thereof from certain counties south of the thirty-sixth parallel, north lati- 
tude, and that said cattle had not been held theretofore at some place north of said 
parallel of latitude for a period of at least ninety days prior to the importation of said 
cattle into said State of Colorado, and that the said defendant had not procured from 
the State veterinary sanitary board of Colorado a certificate or bill of health to the 
effect that said cattle were free from infectious or contagious diseases, and to the 
effect that the same had not been exposed at any time within ninety days prior 
thereto to any of said diseases, and that then and there the said" defendant did refuse 
and decline to procure or permit anyone for him to procure such certificate or bill of 
health, and did refuse and decline to pay, or allow, or suffer, or permit anyone for 
him to pay the expense of any inspection so as by the act prescribed, then, and in that 
event, it is your duty to find the defendant guilty as charged in this information. 

The contention here of the defendant is substantially that the subject 
of the transportation of cattle from one State to another has been so 
far covered by the act of Congress known as the animal-industry act 
of May 29; 1884 (23 Stat., 31, chap. 60), that, after its passage, no 
enactment by the State upon the same subject was permissible, and 
that even in the absence of legislation by Congress the Colorado 
statute is invalid in that by its natural or necessary operation it 
unreasonably obstructs that freedom of commerce among the States 
which the Constitution established. These questions are recognized 
by the court as of great importance and have received its most care- 
ful consideration. 

Taking up the first branch of the defendant's contention, let us look 
at the controlling provisions of the above act of Congress and ascer- 
tain whether that statute has the scope and effect claimed for it. 

The statute is entitled "An act for the establishment of a Bureau of 
Animal Industry, to prevent the exportation of diseased cattle, and to 
provide means for the suppression and extirpation of pleuro-pneumonia 
and other contagious diseases among domestic animals. 1 ' 

By the first section the Commissioner of Agriculture is directed to 
organize in his Department a Bureau of Animal Industry, to appoint 
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a chief thereof, who shall be a competent veterinarj 7 surgeon, and 
whose duty it shall be — 

to investigate and report upon the condition of the domestic animals of the United 
States, their protection and use, and also inquire into and report the causes of con- 
tagious, infectious, and communicable diseases among them, and the means for the 
prevention and cure of the same, and to collect such information on these subjects as 
shall be valuable to the agricultural and commercial interests of the country. (Sec. 1. ) 

By the second section the Commissioner is authorized to appoint two 
competent agents, practical stock raisers or experienced business men 
familiar with questions pertaining to commercial transactions in live 
stock, whose duty it shall be, under the instructions of the Commis- 
sioner — 

To examine and report upon the best methods of treating, transporting, and caring 
for animals, and the means to be adopted for the suppression and extirpation of con- 
tagious pleuro-pneumonia, and to provide against the spread of other dangerous 
contagious, infectious, and communicable diseases. (Sec. 2. ) 

The third section makes it — 

the duty of the Commissioner of Agriculture to prepare such rules and regulations 
as he may deem necessary for the speedy and effectual suppression and extirpation 
of said diseases, and to certify such rules and regulations to the executive authority 
of each State and Territory, and invite said authorities to cooperate in the execu- 
tion and enforcement of this act. 

And— 

Whenever the plans and methods of the Commissioner of Agriculture shall be 
accepted by any State or Territory in which pleuro-pneumonia or other contagious, 
infectious, or communicable disease is declared to exist, or such State or Territory 
shall have adopted plans and methods for the suppression and extirpation of said 
diseases, and such plans and methods shall be accepted by the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, and whenever the governor of a State or other properly constituted authorities 
signify their readiness to cooperate for the extinction of any contagious, infectious, or 
communicable disease in conformity with the provisions of this act, the Commissioner 
of Agriculture is hereby authorized to expend so much of the money appropriated by 
this act as may be necessary in such investigations, and in such disinfection and quar- 
antine measures as may be necessary to prevent the spread of the disease from one 
State or Territory into another. (Sec. 3. ) 

In order " to promote the exportation of live stock from the United 
States" the Commissioner was directed to make special investigation 
as to the existence of pleuro-pneumonia, or any contagious, infectious, 
or communicable disease, along the dividing lines between the United 
States and foreign countries, and along the lines of transportation 
from all parts of the United States to ports from which live stock are 
exported, and make report of the results of such investigation to the 
Secretaiy of Agriculture, who shall, from time to time, establish such 
regulations concerning the exportation and transportation of live 
stock as the results of said investigations may require" (sec. 4), and 
that 'to prevent the exportation from any port of the United States 
to any port in a foreign country of live stock affected with any con- 
tagious, infectious, or communicable disease, and especially pleuro- 
pneumonia," the Secretary of Agriculture was authorized to take such 
steps and adopt such measures, not inconsistent with the provisions of 
the act, as he might deem necessary. (Sec. 5.) 

By another section of the act all railroad companies within the 
United States, or the owners or masters of any steam or sailing vessel 
or other vessel or boat, were forbidden to receive for transportation 
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or transport from one State or Territory to another, or from any State 
into the District of Columbia, or from the District into any State — 

any live stock affected with any contagious, infectious, or communicable disease, 
and especially the disease known as pleuro-pneumoriia; nor shall any person, com- 
pany, or corporation deliver for such transportation to any railroad company, or 
master or owner of any boat or vessel, any live stock, knowing them to be affected 
with any contagious, infectious, or communicable disease; nor shall any person, 
company, or corporation drive on foot or transport in private conveyance from one 
State or Territory to another, or from any State into the District of Columbia, or 
from the District into any State, any live stock, knowing them to be affected with 
any contagious, infectious, or communicable disease, and especially the disease known 
as pleuro-pneumonia: Promded, That the so-called splenetic or Texas fever shall not 
be considered a contagious, infectious, or communicable disease within the meaning 
of sections four, five, six, and seven of this act, as to cattle being transported by rail 
to market for slaughter, when the same are unloaded only to be fed and watered in 
lots on the way thereto. (Sec. 6.) 

Other provisions of the act are as follows: 

§ 7. That it shall be the duty of the Commissioner of Agriculture to notify, in 
writing, the proper officials or agents of any railroad, steamboat, or other transpor- 
tation company doing business in or through any infected locality, and by publica- 
tion in such newspapers as he may select, of the existence of said contagion; and any 
person or persons operating any such railroad, or master or owner of any boat or ves- 
sel, or owner or custodian of or person having control over such cattle or other live 
stock within such infected district, who shall knowingly violate the provisions of sec- 
tion six of this act, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and, upon conviction, shall be 
punished by a fine of not less than one hundred nor more than five thousand dollars, 
or by imprisonment for not more than one year, or by both such fine and imprison- 
ment. 

§ 8. That whenever any contagious, infectious, or communicable disease affecting 
domestic animals, and especially the disease known as pleuro-pneumonia, shall be 
brought into or shall break out in the District of Columbia, it shall be the duty of the 
Commissioners of said District to take measures to suppress the same promptly and 
to prevent the same from spreading, and for this purpose the said Commissioners 
are hereby empowered to order and require that any premises, farm, or farms 
where such disease exists or has existed be put in quarantine; to order all or any 
animals coming into the District to be detained at any place or places for the 
purpose of inspection and examination; to prescribe regulations for and to require 
the destruction of animals affected with contagious, infectious, or communicable dis- 
ease, and for the proper disposition of their hides and carcasses; to prescribe regu- 
lations for disinfection, and such other regulations as they may deem necessary to 
prevent infection or contagion being communicated, and shall report to the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture whatever they may do in pursuance of the provisions of this 
section. 

§ 9. That it shall be the duty of the several United States district attorneys to prose- 
cute all violations of this act which shall be brought to their notice or knowledge by 
any person making the complaint under oath, and the same shall be heard before 
anv district or circuit court of the United States or Territorial court holden within 
the district in which the violation of this act has been committed (23 Stat., 31, 
chap. 60). 

It may be here stated that by the act of February 9, 1899, the 
Department of Agriculture was made one of the Executive Depart- 
ments of the Government, and placed under the supervision and con- 
trol of a Secretary of Agriculture (25 Stat., 659, chap. 122); and that 
by the act of July 14, 1890, the Secretary was vested with all the 
authority which by the above act of May 29, 1884, was conferred upon 
the Commissioner of Agriculture (26 Stat., 282, chap. 707). 

It is quite true, as urged on behalf of the defendant, that the trans- 
portation of live stock from State to State is a branch of the interstate 
commerce and that any specified rule or regulation in respect of such 
transportation, which "Congress may lawfully prescribe or authorize 
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and which may properly be deemed a regulation of such commerce, is 
paramount throughout the Union. So that when the entire subject 
of the transportation of live stock from one State to another is taken 
under direct national supervision and a system devised by which 
diseased stock may be excluded from interstate commerce, all local or 
State regulations in respect of such matters and covering the same 
ground will cease to have any force, whether formally abrogated or 
not; and such ru^es and regulations as Congress may lawfully pre- 
scribe or authorize will alone control. (Gibbons v. Ogden, 9 Wheat., 
1, 210; Morgan >: Louisiana, 118 U. S., 455, 464; Hennington v. 
Georgia, 163 U. S., 299, 317; N. Y., N. H. and H. R. R. Co. v. New 
York, 165 U. S., 628, 631; Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway Com- 
pany t\ Haber, 169 U. S., 613, 626; Rasmussen v. Idaho, 181 D. S., 
198, 200.) The power which the States might thus exercise may in 
this way be suspended until national control is abandoned and the sub- 
ject be thereby left under the police power of the States. 

But the difficulty with the defendant's case is that Congress has not 
by any statute covered the whole subject of the transportation of live 
stock among the sevei'al States, and, except in certain particulars not 
involving the present issue, has left a wide field for the exercise by 
the States of their power, by appropriate regulations, to protect their 
domestic animals against contagious, infectious, and communicable 
diseases. 

An examination of the animal-industry act will make this entirely 
clear. Three distinct subjects are embraced by that act. One is the 
ascertainment through the Agricultural Department of the condition 
of the domestic animals of the United States, the causes of contagious, 
infectious, or communicable diseases affecting them, the best methods 
for treating, transporting, and caring for animals, the means to be 
adopted for the suppression and extirpation of such diseases, particu- 
larly that of contagious pleuro-pneumonia, and to collect such infor- 
mation on those subjects as will be valuable to the agricultural 
and commercial interests of the country. Congress did not assume 
to declare that "the rules and regulations" which that Department 
might adopt as necessary "for the speedy and effectual suppression 
and extirpation of said diseases " should have in themselves, or apart 
from the action of a State, any binding force upon the States. 
They were to be certified to the executive authority of each State, 
and the cooperation of such authorities in executing the act of Con- 
gress invited. If the authorities of any State adopted the plans and 
methods devised by the Department, or if the State authorities adopted 
measures of their own which the Department approved, then the 
money appropriated by Congress could be used in conducting the 
required investigations and in such disinfection and quarantine meas- 
ures as might be necessary to prevent the spread of the diseases in 
question from one State or Territory into another. Congi - ess did not 
intend to override the power of the States to care for the safety of 
the property of their peoples by such legislation as they deemed appro- 
priate. It did not undertake to invest any officer or agent of the 
Department with authority to go into a State and without its assent 
take charge of the work of suppressing or extirpating contagious, 
infectious, or communicable diseases there prevailing and which endan- 
gered the health of domestic animals. Nor did Congress give the 
Department authority by its officers or agents to inspect cattle within 
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the limits of a State and give a certificate that should be of superior 
authority in that or other States, or which should entitle the owner to 
carry his cattle into or through another State without reference to the 
reasonable and valid regulations which the latter State may have 
adopted for the protection of its own domestic animals. It 'should 
never be held that Congress intends to supersede or by its legislation 
suspend the exercise of the police powers of the States, even when it 
may do so, unless its purpose to effect that result is clearly manifested. 
This court has said — and the principle has been often reaffirmed — that 
"in the application of the principle of the supremacy of an act of 
Congress in a case where the State law is but the exercise of a reserved 
power, the repugnance or conflict should be direct and positive, so 
that the two acts could not be reconciled or consistently stand 
together." (Sinnott v. Davenport, 22 How., 227, 243.) The" certifi- 
cate given to the defendant by Assistant Inspector Hart, of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, was in itself without legal weight in Colorado. 
As said in Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway Company v. Haber, 
above cited: 

While the States were invited to cooperate with the General Government in the 
execution and enforcement of the act, whatever power they had to protect their 
domestic cattle against such diseases was left untouched and unimpaired by the act 
of Congress. 

Hence, it was decided in that case that the animal-industry act did 
not stand in the way of the State of Kansas enacting a statute declar- 
ing that any person driving, shipping, or transporting, or causing to 
be shipped, driven, or transported, into or through that State any 
cattle liable or capable of communicating Texas or splenetic fever to 
domestic cattle should be liable to the person injured thereby for all 
damages sustained by reason of the communication of said disease or 
fever, to be recovered in a civil action. We there held that the Kansas 
statute did nothing more than establish a rule of civil liability in that 
State, affected no regulation of interstate commerce that Congress had 
prescribed or authorized, and impaired no right secured by the National 
Constitution. 

Another subject embraced by the act of Congress related to the 
exportation from ports of the United States to ports in foreign countries 
of live stock affected with contagious, infectious, or communicable 
diseases, especially pleuro-pneumonia; and in relation to that matter 
the Secretary of the Treasury was authorized to take such steps and 
adopt such measures, not inconsistent with the act of Congress, as he 
deemed necessary. As the present case is not one of the exportation 
of live stock to a foreign country, it is unnecessary to consider what 
power, if any, remained with the States after the passage of the 
animal-industry act to suppress or extirpate diseases that in fact 
affected live stock which it was the purpose of the owners to export. 

Still another subject covered by the act is the driving on foot or trans- 
porting from one State or Territory into another State or Territory, or 
from any State into the District of Columbia, or from the District into any 
State, of any live stock known to be affected with any contagious, infec- 
tious or communicable disease. But this provision does not cover the 
entire subject of the transporting or shipping of diseased live stock from 
one State to another. The owner of such stock, when bringing them into 
another State, may not know them to be diseased; but they may, in fact, 
be diseased, or the circumstances may be such as fairly to authorize the 
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State into which they are about to be brought to take such precau- 
tionary measures as will reasonably guard its own domestic animals 
against danger from contagious, infectious, or communicable diseases. 

The act of Congress left the State free to cover that field by such 
regulations as it deemed appropriate, and which only incidentally 
affected the freedom of interstate commerce. Congress went no further 
than to make it an offense against the United States for anyone know- 
ingly to take or send from one State or Territory to another State or 
Territory, or into the District of Columbia, or from the District into 
any State, live stock affected with infectious or communicable disease. 
The animal-industry act did not make it an offense against the United 
States to send from one State into another live stock which the shipper 
did not know were diseased. The offense charged upon the defendant 
in the State court was not the introduction into Colorado of cattle that 
he knew to be diseased. He was charged with having brought his 
cattle into Colorado from certain counties in Texas south of the thirtj'- 
sixth parallel of north latitude without said cattle having been held at 
some place north of said parallel of latitude for at least the time 
required prior to their being brought into Colorado, and without hav- 
ing procured from the State veterinary sanitary board a certificate or 
bill of health to the effect that his cattle — in fact — were free from all 
infectious or contagious diseases, and had not been exposed at any 
time within ninety days prior thereto to any such diseases, but had 
declined to procure such certificate or have the inspection required by 
the statute. His knowledge as to the actual condition of the cattle was 
of no consequence under the State enactment or under the charge made. 

Our conclusion is that the statute of Colorado as here involved does 
not cover the same ground as the act of Congress, and therefore is not 
inconsistent with that act; and its constitutionality is not to be ques- 
tioned unless it be in violation of the Constitution of the United States, 
independently of any legislation by Congress. The latter question we 
now proceed to examine. 

Certain principles are well settled by the former decisions of this 
court. One is that the purpose of a statute, in whatever language it 
may be framed, must be determined by its natural and reasonable 
effect. (Henderson v. Mayor, etc., 92 U. S., 259, 268.) Another is 
that a State may not, by its police regulations, whatever their object, 
unnecessarily burden foreign or interstate commerce. (Railroad Com- 
pany v. Husen, 95 U. S., 465,472.) Again, the acknowledged police 
powers of a State can not legitimately be exerted so as to defeat or 
impair a right secured by the National Constitution any more than to 
defeat or impair a statute passed by Congress in pursuance of the 
powers granted to it. (Gibbons v. Ogden, 9 Wheat., 1, 210; Missouri, 
Kansas and Texas Railway Company v. Haber, 169 U. S., 613, 625, 
626. and authorities cited.) 

Now, it is said that the defendant has a right under the Constitution 
of the United States to ship live stock from one State to another State. 
This will be conceded on all hands. But the defendant is not given by 
that instrument the right to introduce into a State, against its will, live 
stock affected by a contagious, infectious, or communicable disease, 
and whose presence in the State will or may be injurious to its domes- 
tic animals. The State — Congress not having assumed charge of the 
matter as involved in interstate commerce — may protect its people and 
their property against such dangers, taking care always that the means 
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employed to that end do not go beyond the necessities of the case or 
unreasonably burden the exercise of privileges secured by the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 

Is the statute of Colorado liable to the objection just stated? Can 
the courts hold that upon its face it unreasonably obstructs the exer- 
cise of the general right secured b}' the Constitution to ship or send 
recognized articles of commerce from one State to another without 
interference b^y local authority ? Those questions must be answered 
in the negative. The Colorado statute, in effect, declares that live 
stock coming, between the dates and from the territory specified, are, 
ordinarily, in such condition that their presence in the State may be 
dangerous to its domestic animals; and hence the requirement that 
before being brought or sent into the State they shall either be kept 
at some place north of the thirty -sixth parallel of north latitude for at 
least ninety days prior to their importation into the State, or the owner 
must procure from the State veterinary sanitary board a certificate 
or bill of health that the cattle are free from all infectious or conta- 
gious diseases, and have not been exposed to any of said diseases at 
any time within ninety days prior thereto. As there is no evidence 
in the case as to the practical operation of this regulation upon ship- 
pers of cattle, as it does not appear otherwise than that the statute can 
be obeyed without serious embarrassment or unreasonable cost, the 
court can not assume arbitrarily that the State acted wholly without 
authority or that it unduly burdened the exercise of the privilege of 
engaging in interstate commerce. The accused seems to have been 
content to rest his defense upon such grounds as arose upon the face 
of the local statute, without reference to any evidence bearing upon 
the reasonableness or unreasonableness of the particular methods 
adopted by the State to protect its domestic animals. He seems to 
have been willing to risk the case upon the simple proposition — based 
upon the words of the State enactment and upon the act of Congress, 
reenforced by certain regulations made by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment — that the local statute was inconsistent with that act and with the 
general power of Congress to regulate interstate commerce. 

As, therefore, the statute does not forbid the introduction into the 
State of all live stock coming from the defined territory — that diseased 
as well as that not diseased — but only prescribes certain methods to 
protect the domestic animals of Colorado from contact with live stock 
coming from that territory between certain dates, and as those methods 
have been devised by the State under the power to protect the prop- 
erty of its people from injury, and do not appear upon their face to be 
unreasonable, we must, in the absence of evidence showing the con- 
trary, assume that they are appropriate to the object which the State 
is entitled to accomplish. 

One other objection to the Colorado statute must be noticed, namely, 
that it is inconsistent with the clause of the Constitution declaring that 
the citizens of each State shall be entitled to all privileges and immu- 
nities of citizens in the several States. This position is untenable. 
The statute is equally applicable to citizens of all the States. No dis- 
crimination is shown. No privileges are granted to citizens of Colo- 
rado that are denied 'to citizens of other States. (Kimmish /\ Ball, 129 
U. S., 217, 222.) 

The principle is universal that legislation, whether by Congress or 
by a State, must be taken to be valid unless the contrary is made 
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clearly to appear; and as the contrary does not so appear, the statute 
of Colorado is to be taken as a constitutional exercise of the power of 
the State. 

Perceiving no error in the judgment to the prejudice of the plaintiff 
under the Constitution of the United States, the judgment is affirmed. 

Mr. Justice Brewer dissented from the opinion and judgment of the 
court. 

True copy. 

Test: ; - . 

Clerk Supreme Court of the United States. 

Mr. Springer. The persons interested in the shipment of live stock 
were very much disappointed in this opinion, but, after reading care- 
fully. I must say that I think the Supreme Court has decided the law 
as it is. In the argument of this case and its trial we stood upon the 
regulations of the Department of Agriculture, and never for a moment 
assumed our right, or anybody's right, to go behind them to the law 
to see whether the Secretary was authorized to make these regulations. 
We stood upon the regulations, and that was the position of both 
parties in the courts; but the Supreme Court went behind all of us, 
and found in the law itself a weak place. They found that it did not 
authorize the Secretary to do these things, so far as it amounted to a 
regulation of interstate commerce. 

All we ask, and what all the shippers of this country are very much 
concerned in securing, is a legislative provision, coming from Con- 
gress at this session — and the earlier the better, because it is all in 
confusion now — which will give the authority to the Secretary of 
Agriculture which it was assumed he had before, and which he has 
been exercising during the past ten or twelve years. 

I will read a provision which I have formulated and which meets 
the views of the Department of Agriculture. This can be inserted in 
any act you pass. 

Sec. — . That in order to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to effectually sup- 
press and extirpate contagious pleuro-pneumonia, foot and mouth diseases, and other 
dangerous, contagious, infectious, and communicable diseases in cattle and other 
live stock, and to prevent the spread of such diseases, the powers conferred upon the 
Secretary of the Treasury by sections 4 and 5 of an act entitled "An act for the 
establishment of a Bureau of A.nimal Industry, to prevent the exportation of diseased 
cattle, and to provide means for the suppression and extirpation of pleuro-pneumonia 
and other contagious diseases among domestic animals," approved May 29, 1884 
(23 Stat. L., 31), are hereby conferred on the Secretary of Agriculture. He is 
hereby authorized and directed, from time to time, to establish such rules and regu- 
lations concerning the exportation and transportation of live stock from any place 
within the United States where he may have reason to believe such diseases may 
exist into and through any State or Territory, including the Indian Territory, and 
into and through the District of Columbia and to foreign countries, as he may deem 
necessary; and all such rules and regulations shall have the force of law. 

Whenever any inspector or assistant inspector of the Bureau of Animal Industry 
shall issue a certificate showing that such officer had inspected any cattle or other 
live stock which were about to be shipped, driven, or transported from such locality 
to another as above described, and had found them free from Texas or splenetic 
fever infection (Boophilus bovis), pleuro-pneumonia, foot or month disease, or any 
other infections, contagious, or communicable disease, such animals so inspected and 
certified may be shipped, driven, or transported from such place to and through any 
State or Territory, including the Indian Territory, and into and through the District 
of Columbia, or may remain therein, or they may be exported from the United 
States without further iuspection or the exaction of fees of any kind. 
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Let me call your attention to the first clause here. It is that powers 
conferred upon the Secretary of the Treasury under sections 4 and 5 of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry act shall now be conferred upon the 
Secretary of Agriculture. The reason of that is this 

The Chairman. Eight there, Judge Springer, would the order of the 
Secretary of the Treasur}' cover the Reid cattle in Colorado? 

Mr. Springer. He could have issued regulations which would have 
covered it, in my judgment. 

The Chairman. And which the State of Colorado would have had to 
observe, so the cattle could have gone into Colorado free from exami- 
nation. 

Mr. Springer. It could have been done if those powers had been 
conferred on the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The Chairman. But not on the Secretary of the Treasury. So that 
the purpose of this act is now to transfer to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture the power conferred on the Secretary of the Treasury by that 
act. 

Mr. Springer. And to make it more effective. 

Representative Allen. The transfer would make it concurrent, as 
I understand. 

Mr. Springer. The point is this: When Congress passed the act 
establishing the Bureau of Animal Industrj', the Department of Agri- 
culture was simply a bureau. 

The Chairman. That is right. 

Mr. Springer. And the head of the bureau could not issue any of 
these orders which would have amounted to regulations. 

Representative Williams. Was that bureau in the Treasury Depart- 
ment at that time ? 

Mr. Springer. I will ask Secretary Wilson about that. 

Secretary Wilson. What was that? 

Mr. Springer. Before your Department was made a department, 
was it in the Treasury Department? 

Secretary Wilson. Oh, no. 

Representative Allen. Was the Bureau of Animal Industry under 
the Treasury Department? 

Secretary Wilson. Never. 

The Chairman. It is curious, then, that power should have been 
given to the Secretary of the Treasury to issue these orders. 

Mr. Springer. All the powers of that act were conferred upon the 
Commissioner of Agriculture except in two places, where it was 
necessary to issue these national regulations. There it was put in the 
Secretary of the Treasury, because he was a Cabinet officer; and when 
the Bureau was made a department and the Commissioner was made a 
Secretary, the law provided that all the powers that had been conferred 
upon the Commissioner of Agriculture should be conferred upon the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

The Chairman. But this power was not. 

Mr. Springer. But it neglected to cover these two propositions, 
although they stayed in the Treasury Department as a mere naked 
machine, without any efficiencj' or power whatever, or any force behind 
the Secretary of the Treasury or with him, in order to enable him to 
carry out this act. He was stripped of all that power, because the 
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power to execute was given to the Commissioner of Agriculture; but 
the power to issue these regulations was left with the Secretary of the 
Treasury. It was an oversight. 

This proposed provision does not deprive the Secretary of the 
Treasury of any power that Congress intended he should now exercise, 
because it was intended by the Bureau of Animal Industry act to give 
all these powers into the Department of Agriculture. The only object 
of this first clause here is to carry out the intention of Congress when 
it established the Department of Agriculture as a department of the 
Government and gave it all the powers over this question of dealing 
with infectious diseases of cattle. 

This proposition, therefore, has been prepared, and I think 1 have 
done it very carefully, as I have tried to, for the purpose of meeting 
the objections which were disclosed by the recent decision of the 
Supreme Court, and for the purpose of conferring upon the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture those powers which it was supposed Congress had 
already conferred upon this department, and which are now especially 
important in view of the breaking out of foot-and-mouth disease in 
the New England States. 

The Chairman. Has this question ever arisen before i 

Mr. Spbingeb. No; this is the first time the Supreme Court ever 
passed upon it. 

The Chaieman. Is it the first time a State has refused to practically 
honor the permit of the Secretary of Agriculture '. Has it ever been 
refused before '. 

Mr. Springes. I think it has not. 

The Chairman. A test case was made of it. 

Mr. Springeb. I think the orders of the Secretary have been here- 
tofore universally observed. 

Secretary Wilson. Yes: this is the first case we have had. 

Mr. Speingeb. It is the first case where there has been a conflict. 

The Chaieman. You have issued these permits, have you '. 

Secretary Wilson. All the time. 

The Chairman. And they have always been honored until this i 
This has brought the thing to a focus '. 

Mr. Springer. The Supreme Court holds that Congress has power 
to do this, but has not done it. 

In view of the present conditions in New England, if the owner of 
a valuable herd of breeding cattle now in New England should desire 
to ship them beyond the reach of these contagious diseases, which may 
seize his herd at any time and destroy it. he could not get them out- 
side of the State where it is. under these conditions, unless he was 
subjected to inspections by the States wherever he might cross in 
going to any place; but if this law is passed the Bureau of Animal 
Industry can have the inspection made and, finding a herd free, can 
let it go out to places where it can be kept until the danger of con- 
tagion has passed away. So that one means of suppressing an infectious 
disease is to isolate it. and }-ou can only isolate it when you can take 
the diseased cattle away from those that are not diseased, and those that 
are not diseased away from those that are diseased. 

This provision of the law will enable you to do' it at once in New Eng- 
land, so that the cattle that are not affected now and are free from this 
contagion and that are domiciled there can be moved out into the neigh- 
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boring State after inspection by the Department and after a certificate 
is issued as provided in this proposition. 

1 think it is to the interest of everybody that this should be done at 
once and as a part of this emergency bill. If it is not done, the ship- 
pers are subjected to this condition: Coming, under the old condition, 
from Texas to the seaboard with a train of cattle, you would have to 
pass through eight or nine States. The States have now discovered 
that under this decision there is no power in the Department of Agri- 
culture to give a certificate that would carry these cattle through to 
the seaboard. 

The Chairman. Penns3dvania is just quarantined against New York? 

Mr. Springer. That is it. You are coming right to it, and you will 
find the States will all be raising their quarantine and inspection laws, 
and interstate commerce in cattle will be virtually suppressed and pro- 
hibited. It will be impossible to carry it on. You can not get a train 
of cars from Texas to New York in two weeks and at an expense that 
would not absolutely make the business unprofitable if they had to 
submit to an inspection at every State line they passed through. The 
delay and expense would be so great as to suppress the interstate com- 
merce in live stock. 

Representative Cooney. With reference to this power you propose 
to give the Secretary of Agriculture with reference to the present 
conditions in New England and the certificate he gives, will that also 
designate to where the cattle can be taken ? 

Mr. Springer. He can do that. It is in his discretion. 

Representative Cooney. So that the person who holds the certificate 
not only has the power to move them, but is likewise compelled to 
move them out of the region that is infected. 

Mr. Springer. That may be infected. He can get out of the reach 
of the infection. 

Representative Cooney. He would have the power to do that. 

Mr. Springer. He would have the power to do that under a cer- 
tificate. This power, gentlemen, is not a new power. It is the one 
the Department has been exercising for years; how many years, Mr. 
Wilson? 

Secretary Wilson. Some twelve or fourteen years. 

Mr. Springer. For twelve or fourteen years the Department of 
Agriculture has been exercising just this power, and it has never been 
discovered until the recent decision of the Supreme Court that that 
power was not conferred by Congress upon this Department. 

The Chairman. It was vested in the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. Springer. Whatever power there was was vested in the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, so far as these rules are concerned. 

Representative Graff. What does the Supreme Court hold there in 
this case you have cited, or in any other case, about the respective 
powers of the State and General Government with reference to these 
inspections or quarantine laws ? 

Mr. Springer. The court holds this, substantially. I can not give 
the language, but 1 can give the substance— that the States may estab- 
lish reasonable inspection laws to prevent diseased animals from coming 
into their State; but whenever Congress has exercised the power. of 
making the inspections and regulations of interstate commerce in such 
cattle, the State laws must give way to those passed by Congress; 
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that Congress has the power to regulate commerce among the States 
and with foreign nations, and whenever Congress makes these regula- 
tions to the extent of an interstate regulation, those regulations are 
paramount and must prevail everywhere. 

Representative Graff. But in this case, as I understand it, there 
had already been legislation conferring this power on the Secretary 
of the Treasury. Did the court hold that that law was not effective, 
or was it because it was not enforced '. 

Mr. Springer. There was no pretense in this case that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury had ever issued any regulations at all. 

Representative Graff. It was because he nad not enforced them. 

Mr. Springer. He had not done anything. He had no power to do 
an} 7 thing, because he had no agents or instruments for doing anything. 
He had never been called upon to do anything. He had a naked 
power, which the Secretary of Agriculture was exercising with the 
forces Congress had given him. If you will look this thing over care- 
fully, as I have done. } r ou will reach the conclusion that this proposi- 
tion which is here submitted is simply to carry out the very power 
which it was supposed heretofore by all concerned Congress had con- 
ferred upon the Department of Agriculture. 

The Chairman. It was simply an oversight. 

Mr. Springer. An oversight — a casus omissus, as the lawyers sav — 
and when the Supreme Court went behind the regulations of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and put a very fine judicial sight upon the con- 
struction of the law under which he was acting it said that this is 
only a power to suppress and extirpate, and did not authorize the Com- 
missioner of Agriculture to issue regulations which would amount to 
regulations of interstate commerce. Hence, Congress not having 
acted in this respect, the laws of the States may have effect, and hence 
the laws of the State of Colorado were properly enacted. 

Representative Williams. That proceeds upon the general lines 
that the police power will be exercised where Congress does not act. 

Secretary Wilson. There is one point you might make there, Judge. 
That is the fact that the officers want fees in the several States will 
cause trouble. If they can get fees on 800 head of cattle passing 
through their State, they can get a good deal of money. 

Mr. Springer. That is true. I believe there is nothing further, 
Mr. Chairman, that I desire to say. 

Representative Allen. I want to call your attention, Mr. Springer, 
to the latter part of this bill that you propose, and ask to have your 
opinion as to whether or not it might not operate very dangerously. 
It says: "Such animals, so inspected and certified, may be shipped, 
driven, or transported from such place into and through any State or 
Territory, including the Indian Territory, arid into and through the 
District of Columbia, or may remain therein, or they may be exported 
from the United States without further inspection or the exaction of 
fees of any kind." If a contagion should strike these cattle after they 
get into a State and they should become diseased, would not that pre 
elude the idea of another inspection, and might not the fact that even 
though they might become contagious they could still be allowed, 
under this original order of the Secretary of Agriculture, to be shipped 
into another State where the} T had not contracted that disease? 

Mr. Springer. The idea was that these cattle would be in transitu; 
that these certificates were only to be given to cattle that were mov- 
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ing, and it was to carry them to their destination. If there should 
be a reasonable delay, I think the condition would have passed which 
authorized this, and the new conditions having arisen a new inspec- 
tion would be in order. 

The Chairman. But I think there is a good deal of force in what 
Mr. Allen says. 

Representative Allen. Suppose I am shipping a herd of cattle from 
Kentucky and they have been duly inspected before they leave the 
State, and while they are on the way through Indiana a disease devel- 
ops among them. Under a strict construction of this law I can not 
be prevented from shipping those cattle right on through Indiana, 
Ohio, Illinois, or any other State. 

Secretary Wilson. We would stop that. 

Representative Allen. But the law does not provide for it. 

Mr. Springer. It would be the duty of the shipper to inform the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and he should have a new inspection. 

The Chairman. There is the danger of the thing. Men among 
whose herds diseases break out very seldom divulge it. They are 
hoping for something to happen which will enable them to sell the 
herd and get rid of them. 

Secretary Wilson. Let me say a word there, Mr. Allen, with 
regard to Southern cattle. We are using this authority all the time. 
They have the tick south of a certain line, and all the time gentlemen 
come to us and say, " Here is a part of the county where there never 
have been any ticks; here are animals that we want to ship North." 

We send inspectors to see whether that is so, and if the cattle are 
entirely free from ticks we can let them go on to market. It is used 
for the benefit of the South all the time to enable them to go North. 
That is where we get those requests for permits, perpetually, all the 
time. We may have counties out and in, as we find they are free from 
ticks, or otherwise. 

Representative Allen. Mr. Secretary, if you will permit me, I 
believe, under the law, cattle are required to be unloaded at stated 
intervals. 

Secretary Wilson. Yes. 

Representative Allen. Suppose it should develop on one of those 
occasions, before those cattle had reached their destination, that some 
of them are diseased. I hold that under that law, unqualified as it is, 
a shipper would have a right to transport those cattle along to their 
destination, whether specified or not by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
notwithstanding the fact of that contagion; and it seems to me there 
ought to be a provision there that would require those cattle to be 
stopped immediately on the filing of an affidavit, making oath to the 
facts existing, and another inspection required, 

Secretary Wilson. It would be their duty at once to notify us. 

Representative Allen. But there is nothing in the law to require 
the snipper to do that, and nothing to require the railroad or the 
common carrier to hold that property. 

The Chairman. You might put in the law that they should be 
transported under such rules and regulations as the Secretary of 
Agriculture might prescribe, and then he may give a free permit for 
a drove of cattle to be shipped, for instance, to Kansas City, at which 
place his order will show they must be reexamined by his agent, and at 
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Kansas City that agent will say this bunch of cattle can be shipped to 
Chicago, at which place they must be examined again. 

Representative Allen. I hold that whenever it is apparent that 
this disease has developed it is imperative that those cattle should be 
stopped immediately, right there. 

secretary Wilson. Make it our duty in the law. 

Mr. Springer. I will suggest, in view of Mr. Allen's proposition, 
that you might add this provision to the end of this section: 

Provided, That if any such disease should break out in cattle in transit they may 
be subjected to another inspection by the Bureau of Animal Industry upon any com- 
plaint being made. 

Representative Williams. The Department may discover it itself. 

Representative Allen. That is true. 

Mr. Springer. They would not do it unless it was brought to their 
attention. Perhaps it should read: "Shall be subject to another 
inspection by the Board of Animal Industry." 

Representative Allen. And shall be held until such inspection has 
been made. 

The Chairman. That will not cover that point, Mr. Allen, in which 
I think there is a good deal of force. 

Representative Graff. Make it read: "And shall be held upon com- 
plaint or otherwise." 

The Chairman. The point Mr. Allen makes is that after they reach 
their destination they are practically free from supervision and might 
be sold and scattered over the country before anybody knew -there was 
disease among them, under the strict interpretation of that law. 

Mr. Springer. Here is what the Department can do now, and what 
it is proposed to make definite: 

He is hereby authorized and directed from time to time to make such rules and 
regulations concerning the exportation and transportation of live stock from any 
place within the United States where he may have reason to believe such diseases 
may exist, into and through any State or Territory, including the Indian Territory, 
and into and through the District of Columbia, and to foreign countries, as he may 
deem necessary. 

So that the authority given here would enable the Secretary, in his 
regulations, to provide for all of these questions that might arise in 
reference to the breaking out of disease after they had once been 
inspected. 

Representative Allen. It goes on and says: 

Such animals so inspected and certified may be shipped, driven, or transported 
from such place into and through any State or Territory, including the Indian Terri- 
tory, and into and through the District of Columbia, or may remain therein, or they 
may be exported from the United States without further inspection or the exaction 
of fees of any kind. 

Representative Scott. Why not have it read: "Without further 
inspection, except such as may be ordered by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture ?" 

Representative Williams. Right along there provision ought to be 
made very carefully. 

Representative Allen. You ought to provide for the further inspec- 
tion. This disease does exist, and disposition ought to be made of 
those cattle at once in the nature of a quarantine right there, at the 
expense of the owner. 

Representative Scott. The idea that occurred to me was that by 
inserting those words, "except such as may be ordered by the Secre- 
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tary of Agriculture," it would keep the cattle all the time under the 
supervision of the Secretary. 

The Chairman. That is my point. 

Representative Scott. It would not give them a clean bill of health 
to their destination and put them out of his own control. This law 
says they shall not be subject to any inspection, which would imply, of 
course, that they should not be subject even to governmental inspection 
after this certificate had been once issued. 

Secretary "Wilson. The main difficulty in this matter, gentlemen, 
pertains to getting cattle from the Southern States south of the quar- 
antine line, where they have ticks; and you can guard that as carefully 
as you think wise, but unless you give us authority to let the Southern 
States send their cattle North when we are satisfied they are healthy, 
under the present Supreme Court ruling they will never get North. 

Representative Scott. Mr. Secretary, I had in mind this sugges- 
tion: That some cattle owner in the New England States might wish, 
now, to get his herd out of danger, and he would get a clean bill of 
health from your Department, but by the time he got his cattle to 
Chicago it might prove that disease had developed. 

Secretary "Wilson. Let me assure you he will not get anything until 
we are entirely through. 

Representative Scott. He might easily claim it under this section. 

Secretary Wilson. He will not get it. 

Representative Haugen. Mr. Allen, have you examined the pro- 
vision there? Does this not give the Secretary authority to order 
more than one inspection, subject to the rules and regulations of the 
Department? 

Representative Allen. I think not. After they have been once 
inspected, they shall not be subject to further inspection. 

Representative Williams. As 1 understand, it gives the owner of the 
cattle a vested right after this first inspection. 

Representative Allen. Yes; it is a conclusive certificate. 

Representative Williams. I agree with Mr. Allen. It ought to be 
carefully guarded. 

Secretary Wilson. Do not leave it that way. Leave it so that we 
can examine them as often as we please. 

Mr. Springer. I suggest that you add this proviso: 

That if said diseases, or any of them, break out in such cattle in transitu, they may 
be subjected to another inspection by the Bureau of Animal Industry, and they shall 
be held for such inspection for such time as may be necessary, and such order shall 
be made therefor as may be deemed necessary. 

The Chairman. That does not quite cover it, because that disease 
might break out in transitu, and the owner, having this clean bill of 
health, could land them where the cattle are billed to and sell them 
without saying a word to anybody, and they might escape inspection 
of the Bureau officers at the point of destination. 

Representative Allen. How are you going to find it out ? 

The Chairman. In cases of emergency like this foot-and-mouth 
disease he should have the power to ship them in the care of, perhaps, 
a Bureau officer at the next point, where they shall be examined again, 
and they are in charge therefore of the Bureau during the whole 
inspection. How would something of that sort do, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary Wilson. We have been operating under authority that 
we supposed we possessed, and 1 do not remember a single case 

The Chairman. If he could provide in his rules and regulations 
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that these cattle should be shipped in transitu, say, from John Smith, 
at Kansas City, to Richard Doe, care of the United States inspection 
officers, then they will be continually in the charge of that Bureau, and 
when they arrive at their destination they can be again inspected 
before thev are put on the markets or distributed in any way. 

Mr. Springer. It is in your power to make those regulations, Mr. 
Secretary, if this is passed. 

Secretary Wilson. I think so. 

The Chairman. My point is that they should not be released from 
the supervision of the Bureau of Animal Industry for one moment. 

Representative Scott. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask again if 
this would not meet the point you are suggesting? I will read the 
last clause of the bill as it appears here: 

Or rnaj- remain therein, or they may be exported from the United States, without 
further inspection or the exaction of fees of any kind. 

I propose to add: 

Except such inspection as may at any time be ordered by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. 

Representative Williams. You include inspection, but you leave 
our fees. 

Representative Scott. Well, "except such as maybe ordered by 
the Secretary of Agriculture." 

Representative Williams. " Or may be provided under the general 
regulations of the Department." 

Mr. Spinger. I think that covers it. 

The Chairman. I think that covers my point. It reads: 

He is hereby authorized and directed from time to time to establish such rules 
and regulations concerning the exportation and transportation of live stock. 

Now, in his rules and regulations he can insist that this stock e 
shipped from point to point, if it is going through several States, in the 
care of bureau officers. I think you can do that, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Wilson. We do that now. We have our inspectors at 
every town. 

The Chairman. Are they shipped in the care of the inspector ? 

Secretary Wilson. No; they, are shipped in his care, but they are 
subject always to his supervision. 

The Chairman. It is covered anyway, I think, by the rules and 
regulations. 

Secretary Wilson. I think so. 

Representative Scott. Mr. Chairman, it occurs to me that such an 
addition as I have suggested ought to be made here on account of the 
unqualified nature of the last clause of this section, where it declares 
that these cattle may be transported to all these places without further 
inspection or the exaction of fees of any kind. It seems to me that a 
man who held that kind of a certificate could easily say, even to an 
official of the Department of Agriculture who might attempt to inter- 
cept him: "Here is my bill of health. You have no right to inspect me; 
I have been inspected." 

Representative Haugen. Suppose the bill of health was subject to 
an examination? 

The Chairman. One moment. How do you propose to remedy 
that? 
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Representative Scott. If his certificate of inspection included the 
assertion that he should be exempt from further inspection except 
such as may at any time be ordered by the Secretary, then the new 
official who comes to him might say: "Here, I have an order from 
the Secretary dated subsequent to your certificate authorizing and 
requiring me to make this inspection." The idea I have is this: In 
the case which the Secretary has alluded to of shipping cattle north 
from the southern latitudes, it seems reasonably clear under the 
experience of the shippers and the Department that if cattle start 
free from ticks the disease will not develop in transitu or at their des- 
tination; but it might easily happen that cattle might start from New 
England with this foot and mouth disease and it could not be detected 
by inspection there, but it could develop before they reached their 
destination. 

Now, upon complaint of any person or upon information to the effect 
that the herd seemed to be infected, the Secretary could order an 
inspection at any point where those cattle happen to be, whether in 
transitu or at their destination, and it seems to me that with the addi- 
tion of the phrase I have suggested there, the law would amply author- 
ize him to do that. 

Secretary Wilson. I would suggest one or two points there. The 
object of Judge Springer in drafting that bill is to get out from the 
onus of this Supreme Court decision with regard to State inspection. 

Representative Scott. Certainly. 

Secretary Wilson. I would suggest that you put in two or three 
words right there — "they shall be free from State inspection." 

Representative Scott. I thought about that, but I did not think 
that was wise. 

Representative Williams. Here is a situation that might confront 
you here to-day. They ship a herd of these cattle from New England. 
You inspect them up there. You can find no visible symptoms of dis- 
ease. They pass down into Pennsylvania or Maryland, or some State 
near there, and the State inspector wants to look at them for the pro- 
tection of the people of the State. He finds that in his opinion they 
are infected with disease. There are several sides to this question. 
Our sole object is not to get from under the decision of the Supreme 
Court. We want to leave the States such rights as they ought to have 
left. The cattle ought to be subject to inspection later by the Depart- 
ment, and in order to protect the State it ought to be made not only 
the privilege of the Department to inspect them under the law — they 
ought not only to have the power — but it ought to be made the duty of 
the Department to do it. Then the State can very well lie on its oars; 
but you must not take that power to protect themselves awaj r from 
the States, without making it mandatory upon somebody else to 
exercise it. 

Secretary Wilson. Yes; but you must get something to stop the 
State officials from exacting fees from your cattle as they come north. 
With regard to this New England business, there is no danger on that 
point, because I will not allow them to do anything of that kind. 

Representative Williams. Mr. Secretary, if you will listen a 
moment, I think Mr. Scott has it very nearly right. 

Representative Graff. So do I. 
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Representative Williams. We have heard the other language — 

Except such as may at any time be ordered or exacted by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture or as may be provided under the regulations of the Department of Agriculture. 

Now, the latter part of this clause would control your Southern 
tick question and all ordinal questions that are concerned in their 
presentation. The first part of it gives you the opportunity to make 
special orders to fit emergencies, in addition to your prescribed regu- 
lations in the Department. It seems to me this pretty well suits both 
conditions. 

Representative Graff. That rebuts the idea that would prevail, nec- 
essarily, that he could not issue any other order. 

The Chairman. Mr. Scott, read to the committee your language, so 
that the committee may thoroughly understand it. Start at the 
beginning. 

Mr. Scott (reading): 

He is hereby authorized and directed, from time to time, to establish such rules 
and regulations concerning the exportation and transportation of live stock from any 
place within the United States where he may have reason to believe such diseases 
may exist, into and through any State or Territory, including the Indian Territory, 
and into and through the District of Columbia, and to foreign countries, as he may 
deem necessary; and all such rules and regulations will have the force of law. 

Whenever any inspector or assistant inspector of the Bureau of Animal Industry 
shall issue a certificate showing that such officer had inspected any cattle or other live 
stock which were about to be shipped, driven, or transported from such locality to 
another, as above stated, and had found them free from Texas or splenetic fever infec- 
tion, pleuro-pneumonia, foot-and-mouth disease, or any other infectious, contagious, 
or communicable disease, such animals so inspected and certified may be shipped, 
driven, or transported from such place to and through any State or Territory, 
including the Indian Territory, and into and through the District of Columbia, or 
may remain therein, or they may be exported from the United States without fur- 
ther inspection or the exaction of fees of any kind, except, such as may at any time 
be ordered or exacted by the Secretary of Agriculture, or as ma}' be provided under; 
the regulations of the Department of Agriculture. 

Secretary Wilson. That is all right. 

The Chairman. Mr. Secretary, why mention all those diseases! 1 
Why not say "'any infectious disease?" 

Secretary Wilson. It would be just as well, I suppose. , It would 
not do any harm. 

Mr. Springer. They are all mentioned in the Bureau of Animal 
Industry act. That is where the} 7 came from. 

The Chairman. This would have to be passed as a separate act. 

Secretary Wilson. No; it is perfectly germane upon this subject. 

The Chairman. We would not offer it as an amendment to the 
Bureau of Animal Industry act. The committee will discuss it later; 
but I think probably the best way to pass this would be to pass it by 
itself, with the appropriation added to it, and do the whole thing at 
once. 

Representative Allen. Mr. Chairman, I want to add this to what 
has been read there. I wish to call the attention of the Secretary to 
this: 

All such shipments of such animals shall be at all times under the control and 
supervision of the Bureau of Animal Industry for the purposes of such inspection. 

The Chairman. You suggest that, do you, in lieu of what Mr. 
Scott suggests? 
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Representative Allen. To be added to it. It puts it under the con- 
trol of the Bureau of Animal Industry. They can stop the cattle and 
hold them for that purpose and exercise that power. 

Secretary Wilson. That will not do any harm. 

Representative Allen. I believe it will help. 

All such shipments of such animals shall be at all times under the control and 
supervision of the Bureau of Animal Industry for the purposes of such inspection. 

What do you think of that, Mr. Scott, as an addition? 

Representative Scott. I think that is all right. I was simply sug- 
gesting to the Chairman that we can perhaps perfect this bill later. 

Mr. Springer. Mr. Chairman, I concur fully in this proposition as 
proposed to be amended. With the permission of the committee I 
will read sections 4 and 5 of the Bureau of Animal Industry act. I 
think it would be well for the committee to have these sections in mind. 

Sec. 4. That in order to promote the exportation of live stock from the United 
States, the Commissioner of Agriculture shall make special investigation as to the 
existence of pleuro-pneumonia, or any contagious, infectious, or communicable dis- 
ease along the dividing lines between the United States and foreign countries, and 
along the lines of transportation from all parts of the United States to ports from 
which live stock are exported, and to make report of the results of such investigation 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, who shall, from time to time, establish such regu- 
lations concerning the exportation and transportation of live stock as the results of 
such investigation may require. 

Sec. 5. That to prevent the exportation from any port of the United States to any 
port in a foreign country of live stock affected with any contagious, infectious, or 
communicable disease, and especially pleuro-pneumonia, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall, and he is hereby, authorized to take such steps and take such measures 
not inconsistent with the provisions of this act as may be deemed necessary. 

The words "Secretary of the Treasury " are stricken out by this 
proposed proposition and the "Secretary of Agriculture " inserted. 
If that had been done before, the Secretary of Agriculture would have 
had power, in my opinion, to issue the certificate which he did issue in 
the case I have referred to. 

Representative Williams. That is not interstate, but foreign com 
merce. 

Mr. Springer. It says here — 

who shall, from time to time, establish such regulations concerning the exportation 
and transportation of live stock as the results of such investigations may require. 

That means transportation all along the line, through the States, to 
foreign countries. 

Representative Williams. That is for export, though; the whole 
thing. 

Mr. Springer. It says "along the dividing lines between the United 
States and foreign countries and along the lines of transportation from 
all parts of the United States to ports from which live stock is 
exported, and make report of the results," etc. 

Representative Williams. The Secretary has been exercising the 
interstate-commerce right, but not the foreign commerce. ' By that 
he has foreign-commerce powers. 

Mr. Springer. That is right. 

The Chairman. Now, Mr. Secretary, we will be glad to hear from 
you. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES WILSON, SECRETARY OF AGRI- 
CULTURE. 

Secretary Wilson. With regard to the foot-and-mouth disease, 
something near twenty years ago we had an importation of foot-and- 
mouth disease from some foreign country, 1 forget where. I was a 
member of the House then and a member of this committee. The 
animals had to be driven from the ship a mile or more to the quaran- 
tine ground. They were so driven. A farmer came in from the 
country and drove a yoke of oxen across the track, and they got foot- 
and-mouth disease by just crossing the track. 

The Chairman. That was in Portland, was it not? 

Secretary Wilson. That was at Portland, Me. I remember Tom 
Reed in those days wanted to get Congress to do something about pay- 
ing for them afterwards, and we did not do anything at that time. 

About ten or twelve days ago word came to us that foot-and-mouth 
disease existed in New England. We made diligent inquiry, and we 
sent Dr. Pearson, of the College of Veterinary Science, of Philadel- 
phia, Dr. Law, of Cornell, and one of our own experts there to be sure 
before we took steps looking to quarantine that that disease really did 
exist. The three gentlemen concurred in the opinion that it did 
exist. We got information that it existed in Vermont, Massachusetts, 
and Rhode Island, and there was something said of Connecticut. We 
quarantined those four States. The impression on our minds then was 
that we were in danger of having our exports from every port of the 
United States shut out by the British people. 

Some part of continental Europe has this foot-and-mouth disease 
all the time. They never exterminate it. I suppose the reason is 
they divide jurisdiction. Asia has those diseases all the time. Asia, 
is the hotbed of every animal disease and a great many human diseases 
that we never have in the West. 

We concluded we must act promptly and shut off the port of Boston, 
and possibly Portland, and quarantine those States. We began to get 
telegrams from Minister Choate and our own agent, Mr. Ray, whom 
we keep over there all the time. We had no intelligence of foot-and- 
mouth disease being in the State of Maine nor in the State of New 
Hampshire at that time, but we knew if we quarantined those four 
States we would have the water line of the Hudson, which would be a 
natural barrier, and we knew nothing could get through the four 
States quarantined into Maine or New Hampshire. It was arranged 
at once to do that, and we did it promptly. 

We questioned very much whether the British Government would 
be satisfied with that or not. They have foot-and-mouth disease in 
Great Britain every now and again. Six months ago they had it, and 
we refused to allow any animals to come to the United States from the 
counties or the neighborhoods in which it existed. The British people 
stamped it out promptly. The only two countries in the world to take 
hold of these diseases and stamp them out are Great Britain and the 
United States. 

We arranged then to have Dr. Salmon go up and take a corps of 
expert assistants with him to ascertain the extent of the contagion and 
take steps to get cooperation with those States. 

We prohibited shipment from the port of Boston because that great 
market near Boston, Brighton, was infected. Dr. Salmon has been 
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up there a week. In short, he has made arrangements w ith the authori- 
ties of those several quarantined States, particularly Massachusetts, 
where the most of it is found; Massachusetts and Rhode Island have 
the most of this disease. I have had several letters from him. The 
estimate is that there are 3,000 animals affected or exposed. 

I need not tell this Committee of Agriculture the interests involved 
should this disease get West. I gave Dr. Salmon authority to destroy 
all animals affected or exposed and urged upon him prompt and quick 
action along that line. I said to him: "Kill and bury or burn." It 
was discovered then presently that there was infeetionin New Hamp- 
shire, but only in one part of New Hampshire, just over the line from 
Vermont, and there they began to take measures so as to endeavor to 
clean out that State, if possible. We have not ascertained that there 
is any disease in Connecticut, and I am hopeful that there is none. 
They have asked me to lift the quarantine against Connecticut, and I 
tell them I have given instructions to have very diligent search made 
all over the State of Connecticut, and that as soon as it is shown 
entirely satisfactorily that there is no foot-and-mouth disease there we 
will lift that quarantine against Connecticut, but not until then. There 
is no natural barrier, no waterway, or anything of that kind, between 
Connecticut and the States east of it. There is such a barrier between 
Connecticut and New York State. 

We have endeavored to get arrangements made with the people of 
all the surrounding States. Quarantine means that they must not ship 
animals across those quarantined States, and they must not ship ani- 
mals out of those quarantined States. We have had a difficulty in the 
State of New York that surprised me somewhat. In the New York 
Tribune of Sunday morning I saw an interview with a man named 
Lederer, who is at the head of the board of health business in the city. 
He was describing the measures that they took with regard to animals 
shipped into New York from the infected districts. I at once tele- 
graphed him that animals must not go to New York from those infected 
districts. He telegraphed back that animals coming from those dis- 
tricts were required to bring certificates with them that there was no 
disease in those neighborhoods. W ell, that we could not permit. 

I telegraphed to Governor Odell and told him what Lederer was 
doing and that he must take prompt action and stop the importation 
into the State of New York of animals from those infected districts or 
' we would be compelled to take extreme measures with regard to the 
State of New York. This has not gotten into the newspapers, but you 
have the right to know everything we have done. I have just heard 
from Odell, and find that Mr. Lederer overstated the matter. Noth- 
ing goes there from quarantined States. Now, there is a grave danger, 
gentlemen, that we are not able to grasp the extent of the danger just 
now; that is, before we got any intelligence whatever about this dis- 
ease in those infected States animals may possibly have been shipped 
west from New England. 

The Chairman. Right there, Mr. Secretary, among what kinds of 
herds have you found it most prevalent? 

Secretary Wilson. In dairy herds. 

The Chairman. In common dairy herds or fancy stock ''. 

Secretary Wilson. It is in one herd of fancy Holsteins, and there 
is the danger, 

The Chairman. Yes; from the cattle that might be shipped West. 
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Secretary Wilson. I may tell you I will not allow any shipments 
from infected States. 

The Chairman. Not now, but they might have been shipped here- 
tofore, before the knowledge came to your Department. 

Secretary "Wilson. Yes. 

The Chairman. It is not from the ordinary dairy cow that the 
danger is greatest. She probably, when she is fattened, is slaughtered 
right there. The great danger is from the fancy animals which are 
sent out to breeding farms. 

Secretary "Wilson. These infected States are getting the daily cows 
from the Brighton market, and it is spread in that way. One car 
that we know of contained a shipment that has gone on into Canada. 
We followed it right up to have it ascertained whether it had done any 
mischief there. Other cars may have gone in other directions. 

We want to be put in the position, if we hear of any outbreak in 
any part of the United States, to send a corps of men promptly, as 
fast as trains will take them there, to ascertain the mischief that may 
have been wrought to the herds that may be affected, and destroy 
them at once and quarantine the neighborhood, quarantine the farm 
where they are found, disinfect the stable and the yard, and prevent 
anybody from going there. 

That is one thing I insisted that Dr. Salmon must do when he went 
up there. If he comes to a farm and finds an animal with foot-and- 
mouth disease, everything must be killed on the spot. It is a nice 
question what to do with them after they are killed. He has a large 
force of Italians digging graves, but that is very expensive. They 
want pretty good wages for doing that. He is going to try to burn 
them. That is the better method of disposing of dead animals, but 
that will be expensive. 

The Chairman. I suppose there is danger of these men who are 
burying cattle carrying the contagion in their clothes i 

Secretary Wilson. I suppose so, but I think that will be looked 
after also. 

Representative Scott. Mr. Secretary, in these cases where you have 
ordered cattle killed in the State of Massachusetts has the killing 
been done directly upon your order, or was your order taken as 
authoritv for the governor to order the stock killed under the State 
law? 

Secretary Wilson. The governor was willing to take hold and kill 
if I ordered, and otherwise not. 

Representative Scott. Then the owners of the cattle are paid by the 
Government? 

Secretary Wilson. The owners of the cattle are paid. An arrange- 
ment has been made by which we pay 70 per cent of the healthy value. 
They wanted 80 per cent, and our people wanted to pay 60 per cent, 
and we agreed upon 70 per cent. 

Representative Allen. Do you pay them for the diseased cattle ( 

Secretary Wilson. The foot-and-mouth disease is something peculiar. 
An animal will have it and be good for nothing for quite a while and 

Set over it. That was one reason why the governor of Massachusetts 
id not like to take hold and begin the killing, because they might get 
we.l. Now, by pursuing that method and letting the animals get well, 
we will have the condition there is on the Continent of Europe — that 
is, perpetual foot-and-mouth disease. Massachusetts would never get 
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rid of it. Massachusetts would eventually come to the point of killing 
the animals, without an}' doubt, but we can not wait. 

Representative Allen. Who makes the appraisement? Who fixes 
the value? 

Secretary Wilson. It is made by arrangement between Dr. Salmon 
and the owners. 

Representative Wilson. Mr. Secretary, I understand under the 
laws of Massachusetts it is made the duty of the governor to kill and 
destroy affected cattle without compensation ? 

Secretary Wilson. Yes; at the option of the governor, but the gov- 
ernor said that this was a disease of animals 

Representative Williams. We had a very excessive epidemic of 
charbon among the mules in the Mississippi Valley last year. One 
man I know lost $35,000 worth of mules. They were destroyed, and 
there never was the slightest pretense that the Government ought to 
pay for those mules. In fact, it was with exceedingly great difficulty 
that we got anybody to go down there from the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Secretary Wilson. The ruminants and hogs of the United States are 
in danger, and horses to some extent. There is danger of a quaran- 
tine against the whole United States by the British Government, that 
takes nearly everything we export along that line, 145,000,000 worth 
a year. 

The Chairman. What did you say yesterday was the value of the 
live stock of the United States? 

Secretary Wilson. The annual live-stock product of the United 
States is $900,000,000 a year. That is the annual product. You 
gentlemen were just beginning to come here. Congress was just on 
the point of meeting, and it occurred to me (and I consulted Mr. 
Wadsworth, and he agreed with me) that prompt action must be taken. 
I said to him, "If we are going to stop the spread of this contagion, 
we must act immediately." He said, "By all means act promptly." 
I had to use my judgment. 

I could not put the responsibility on any of my assistants. I could 
not put the responsibility on Dr. Salmon. I took my chances of your 
approval, and I have ordered everything in New England killed. At 
the rate we are paj-ing now it will probably cost $100,000 for the 
animals. If we do not pay, people will conceal the disease from us. 

The Chairman. That is the danger. That has been the experience 
in all Europe, has it not, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Wilson. Yes. 1 was a member here when we created 
the Bureau of Animal Industry, in the days when pleuro-pneumonia 
was all over the country. It was argued pro and con. You will find 
the arguments back in your Congressional Record of those days. A 
conclusion was arrived at that where people are paid nothing they will 
not divulge the existence of those diseases; but if they are going to 
be paid 70 per cent, they will reason that they will probably get rid 
of the disease, and they will sell the Government what they have. 

Representative Henry. We have had just that experience in Con- 
necticut for years. We find it policy to allow our commissioner of 
diseased animals to pay a nominal price. I think the 1 State govern- 
ment pays for diseased animals $20, $15, $12, or $10, so that the pay- 
ment of that small sum leads men to notify the commissioner of 
diseased animals that he has disease in his herd. If he did not have 
that compensation, he would conceal it or sell his stock. 
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Representative Williams. It is the State of .Connecticut that does 
the paying, though. 

Representative Henry. Yes; Connecticut pays that. It costs us 
ten or twelve thousand dollars a year. 

Secretary Wilson. In the pleuro-pneumonia outbreak Dr. Salmon 
went into Chicago and went into infected yards and stables, and he had 
a great deal of difficulty in getting the cooperation of the State of Illi- 
nois, but he finally got it. There was a pretty vigorous man Secre- 
tary of Agriculture in those days, Mr. Rusk. He told Dr. Salmon to 
go on and kill everything; so it was done, and pleuro-pneumonia was 
stamped out. 

With regard to the amount that it will cost us, I do not know. If 
it is confined entirely to New England, several hundred thousand 
dollars may pay -all of the expenses. 

Representative Williams. Pardon me right there just one moment, 
because I want to get the facts of the case and precedents that are 
before us. In this case where Commissioner Rusk had these cattle 
destroyed because of pleuro-pneumonia did Congress ever make an 
appropriation to pay for them % 

Secretary Wilson. Yes; Congress appropriated half a million dol- 
lars. 

Representative Williams. There is a precedent, then ? 

Secretary Wilson. They appropi'iated half a million dollars; and 
he finally got the cooperation of the governor of Illinois, after a good 
deal of difficulty. 

Here is the difficulty existing now: The governor of Illinois quar- 
antines against not only those infected States, but the surrounding 
States. He quarantines to the extent that he requires a certificate 
accompanying the animals that go into Illinois from New York, we 
will say, or New Jersey. Now, the mischief of that is that it will lead 
the British people to suppose, perhaps, that New York has got this 
infection, and that is why I acted with such promptitude yesterday 
in wiring the chairman of the board of health in New York and wiring 
the governor of New York. 

We want to save, of course, as many animals as possible. If the 
disease should get into New York, we should follow it at once, and go 
to work and stamp out everything, because it will mean 1 do not know 
how much to the commerce of New York as well as to the railroads of 
the country, and to the farmers of the country, if it should get into 
that State. We would have to stop exportation from that city and 
fall back on Baltimore and Philadelphia: but the governor of Illinois 
also requires that kind of a certificate from Pennsylvania. He has 
done mischief: but there are a great many governors and a great many 
different kinds of governors in the United States. 

Representative Graff. That is so. 

Secretary Wilson. We are doing the best we can with all of them. 
I have wired him and told him that he is running the risk of having 
the whole United States quarantined against by the orders in council 
of the British people. They act through a board there that has 
authority to do that. 

Representative Scott. A moment ago you alluded to your telegram 
to Governor Odell and stated, among other things, that you said to 
him that unless he gave different instructions to his commissioner it 
might be necessary for you to take severe measures with the State of 
New York. 
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Secretary Wilson. Yes. 

Representative Scott. I should like to know what you could do in 
that line. 

Secretary Wilson. I could quarantine the State of New York and 
refuse to allow animals to go out of the State. 

The Chairman. Just exactly as he has quarantined New England. 

Secretary Wilson. Just as he has quarantined New England. 

Representative Williams. In other words, if the governor renders 
himself liable to infection you will treat him as if he was infected? 

Secretary Wilson. Precisel}-; but I think we can get that nonsense 
stopped. They have been using a great deal of care, it is true. They 
have been killing the animals as they could, but they should not allow 
them to come from those infected States at all, and Governor Odell's 
telegram assured me that none have come. 

The possible expense in the future will be outside of New England. 
We are pretty well satisfied that we will stamp it out in New England, 
and probably $100,000 or $150,000 may cover that, and it may not. It 
is an expensive business. We had to arrange with a man to put on the 
valuation, and Dr. Salmon got a Massachusetts man in whom he had 
entire confidence to do that, but he has to pay that man $10 a day. A 
small man will not suit in cases of this sort, and quick work, such as 
we are compelled to use, is expensive work. 

The Chairman; You are doing the appraisement through one man, 
then, are you, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary Wilson. Through one man who is agreed on by both 
sides; and, being a Massachusetts man, they will have less suspicion of 
his conclusions than they would of one of our men. I think it is wise 
for you gentlemen to give an abundance of means to do this work. 

Representative Allen. Mr. Secretary, I would like you to describe 
the nature and character of the disease, how it affects cattle. 

Secretary Wilson. It is a bacterial disease, that is found first 
between the toes of the hoof. It is itchy and painful. The animal 
licks it and gets it into its mouth. It causes great big blisters on the 
tongue. It gets into the milk and gets all through the animal. The 
best thing you can do is to kill them, but after a long time they will 
probably get over it. They are worth very little when they do get 
over it. A per cent of them will die. They can not eat on account 
of the condition of their mouths. 

Representative Allen. They become poor and emaciated, do they? 

Secretary Wilson. x Surely. They can not eat. They become feeble. 

The Chairman. Representative Capron, of Rhode Island, told me 
that a neighbor of his had it in his herd and he had to feed them liquid 
food to keep them alive. 

Secretary Wilson. That is always so. 

The Chairman. That is a herd that ought to be slaughtered imme- 
diately. 

Secretary Wilson. Naturally so. Of course you gentlemen will 
fix the terms of the bill so that this money which you will appropriate 
will be used for this purpose only, or so much of it as may be neces- 
sary. This is a special emergency. 

Representative Williams. How much do you think will be needed? 

Secretary Wilson. I would appropriate a million. I think it will 
have a good effect on the countries to which we ship $45,000,000 worth 
of live animals 

The Chairman. That is the amount of our export, is it— $45,000,000? 
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Secretary Wilson. Our live-animal export amounted last year to 
forty-four and odd million dollars' worth, and the year before that 
around the same sum. Then the product of our animals amounts to 
$200,000,000 annually. 

The Chairman. If they quarantine against us, that will all he 
stopped i 

Secretary "Wilson. We can not ship an animal, not one. Why, the 
British people sent the foot-and-mouth disease to the Argentine Con- 
federation in South America. Those people were buying fine cattle 
from the British and they actualh' took it down there, whereupon the 
British Government promptly quarantined against the Argentine 
Republic and will not allow them to send a single animal; and the only 
way by which they can do that is to quarantine against countries that 
have it. Six months ago they had it in Great Britain, and we kept 
agents over there who prevented any shipments from anywhere near 
where that was found. 

The Chairman. Even then they are quarantined when they land 
here, the cattle that you do allow to come in. 

Secretary Wilson. We quarantine all the animals that come from 
there anyway. This could not have come through the quarantine, 
because the period of incubation is not as long as our quarantine 
period. 

Representative Henry. What is your theory as to where this disease 
comes from '. 

Secretary- Wilson. We are trying to find that out. You have up 
in New England, for example, people who are buying up lands and 
making great estates and putting fences around them, and they want 
a deer of a certain kind or an antelope or a sacred cow, and the}' sneak 
them in. We can not control everything about it, and every man con- 
nected with the customs business is not a saint. < 

A $10 bill or a $20 gold piece might get a sacred cow in there, or a 
hog. A wild boar might be gotten in. It might come in hay or some- 
thing of that kind. We are trying to find out how it did come, if we 
can. 1 think it will have a good effect on the people across the Atlan- 
tic if the American Congress puts an abundance of money in our 
power to stamp it out. 

Representative Scott. Do 3'ou know how much of the half million 
dollars appropriated for the use of Secretary Rusk was actually spent 
in crushing out pleuro-pneumonia? 

Secretary Wilson. No; I do not know about that particular thing, 
but I guess it took a good share of it. This is an expensive business, 
and it has the effect on the Bureau of Animal Industry that it takes 
every available man away from there. The Bureau will find itself short 
of money, but that you can attend to in the appropriation bill. 

Representative Scott. How much have you probably already spent? 

Secretary Wilson. Oh, we have not spent anything now except for 
expenses. 

Representative Scott. What obligations have 3 t ou assumed ? 

Secretary Wilson. The obligation of sending those men into New 
England will be the largest part of it. 

The Chairman. You slaughtered the New Hampshire herd, 15 head, 
did \o\3l not? 

Secretary Wilson. That would probably be about all. 

The Chairman. Up to date? 
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Secretary Wilson. Yes. 

Representative Scott. I understood you to say you had already 
assumed obligations in the matter which will reach probably $100,000? 

Secretary Wilson. Yes; I have given orders to Salmon to locate the 
disease, get a valuation put on satisfactory to the localitj% and kill and 
destroy everything in that country. I had to do that. I took it for 
granted you wanted that done. 

Representative Graff. What sum of money do you want? 

. Secretary Wilson. I advise you to appropriate a million dollars, or 
so much thereof as may be necessary. I do not think we will need it 
all; and yet, suppose we find a car has gone out West somewhere and 
affected a neighborhood? It is a disease that goes like a prairie fire. 
We would send a score of men there to kill everything in the neigh- 
borhood, if it cost $50,000 to do it. That is our only hope. When 
you do kill animals in a neighborhood and bury them or burn them, it 
is necessary to leave a man there to prevent the neighbors from going 
in to see the thing. They carry it away on their feet. It is necessary 
to go to the expense of getting material to disinfect the stables and 
yards. 

Representative Graff. Have you ample authority now under the 
law to do everything, if you have the appropriation ? 

Secretary Wilson. Oh, yes. 

The Chairman. I will read it to you, Mr. Graff — the appropriation 
bill touching upon this power to slaughter: 

And to expend any part of this sum in the purchase of diseased or exposed animals 
and the quarantine of the same whenever in his judgment it is essential to prevent 
the spread of pleuro-pneumonia, tuberculosis, or other diseases of animals from one 
State to another. 

That is under the paragraph of "Bureau of Animal Industry" in 
the appropriation bill. He simply needs the money. That is all he 
needs. 

Secretary Wilson. We are using the money now that would natu 
rally be used for other purposes of the Bureau, such as inspecting 
meats, etc. 

Representative Graff. Is that incorporated in the appropriation 
proposition we have here, with appropriate wording? 

The Chairman. No; that stands as it is. The proposition Mr. 
Springer brings here is simply, as the Secretary puts it, to relieve the 
onus put upon us by the Supreme Court decision. 

Representative Henry. Does the Secretary advise that these two 
propositions be incorporated in the same bill, or that they be put in 
two separate bills ? 

Secretary Wilson. That is for the committee. You gentlemen know 
the temper of Congress better than I do. Probably if you could get 
the matter in shape that would be entirely agreed upon by yourselves 
you could put it all in one bill. 

Representative Scott. Do you think it would be proper and wise, 
under the circumstances, to ask now for half a million dollars, with 
the understanding that that will certainly provide you with sufficient 
funds for a month or two, and then provide additional amounts in the 
regular appropriation bill, if you find it necessary ? 

Secretary Wilson. That is for the committee to decide, of course. 

The Chairman. This is a short session. Congress adjourns on the 
4th of March, and unless called in extra session will not be in session 
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again until the following December, and should the emergency arise 
the Secretary might want the funds in the meantime. It will not be 
used, you know, unless it is necessary. 

Secretary Wilson. This is a favorable time of the year. The snow 
covers the ground, and the disease does not travel as fast in intense 
weather like this; but when the spring opens it may have been carried 
to some place by a car, or it might break out after Congress has 
adjourned. I have the money. I am not ordering the expenditure of ' 
money that I have not, but I am ordering the expenditure of money 
that would naturally be used for other purposes. But I would rathei 
stop everything else than have this thing spread all over the country. 
That is why I am using this money. We have the money on hand 
and authority to use it. 

The Chairman. I think, Mr. Secretary, there is a great deal in what 
you say in regard to showing foreign governments that we propose to 
act energetically in this matter and promptly. 

Representative Williams. Mr. Chairman, we can give all the money 
we please to the Secretary, and if we do not secure this defect that 
the late Supreme Court decision shows to exist in his regulations — the 
defect of having no legality behind them — I do not see that the money 
will enable him to confine that disease to where it is even now. I 
think the best thing would be to put this appropriation and this new 
bill together. 

The Chairman. That is my judgment. 

Representative Williams. And not to put them upon the regular 
appropriation bill, but bring them in as a sort of emergency affair, 
and explain to the House that in order to properly expend the money 
this added authority must be had; then put it all in one bill and let 
the regular appropriation take care of itself in the usual way. You 
can report this special bill; you can get leave from the Speaker to 
report it very soon. 

The Chairman. I have already spoken to the Speaker about it and 
to Mr. Cannon. 

Representative Cooney. I should like to know whether the States 
should not pay for the cattle. 

Secretary Wilson. Take, for example, the State of Vermont. They 
have the disease there, but we do not know how extensively. The 
members of the board that have authority to act in those matters find 
themselves at the expiration of their lease of power, and the new board 
has not been appointed. Before you could get the States to act along 
these lines the disease would be all over the United States. That is 
where the difficulty is. 

Representative Haugen. Do not a good many States have the author- 
ity now? 

Secretary Wilson. No; or, if they have, they have no money to 
appropriate, as we have. They could not pay for anything. They 
run on close lines in the States. The New England people are very 
careful people. They do not have money lying around. 

Representative Henry. We send it all to Iowa and Kansas. 

The Chairman. But they loan it at 6 or 7 per cent there. 

Secretaiy Wilson. I have hoped we will stamp this thing out quite 
promptly. I would like to lift the embargo against Connecticut just 
as soon as we can. This is terribly expensive to all our people. It 
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stops the railroad people from bringing stock from the Northwest and 
sending it away from both Portland and Boston. 

Representative Henry. I might say, Mr. Secretary, that our com- 
missioner for diseased animals says he. does not know of an instance of 
foot-and-mouth disease . in Connecticut. He has been trying to find 
one. 

Secretary Wilson. And we do not; but I have written to Dr. Sal- 
mon to send agents to Connecticut and have it thoroughly inspected 
all along the line, and just as soon as he is satisfied there is no disease 
in Connecticut we will lift the embargo. 

Representative Henry. That is all we ask. 

Secretary Wilson. But not until then. 

Representative Henry. That is right. 

Secretary Wilson. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

With regard to what Judge Springer was telling you, we do not 
need legislation so much to move anything out of an infected district. 
We will not soon move things out of infected districts. The great 
difficulty is to get the Southwestern cattle to market across States that 
may demand fees, and unless we get legislation along this line the fees 
will be collected. 

Those fellows want fees. It will be impossible ever to get anything 
from Texas to the Chicago market, because they want fees everywhere. 
They have the Supreme Court of the United States saying so, and all 
our difficulties along these lines have been with regard to the districts 
south of our quarantine lines. Whenever we can let them bring ani- 
mals to market that can be safely brought we always let them do it, 
and we keep a large force of men watching those lines. There will not 
be much difficulty in the Northern States along those lines, and 1 will 
not allow an animal to be moved out of an infected district — not a 
single animal — until we can lift the quarantine with safetj-. 

Mr. Springer. Mr. Secretary, as soon as you are satisfied the dis- 
ease does not exist, and it is safe to ship cattle, then this legislation 
will be necessary in order to give you power .to issue permits to take 
it out. 

Secretary Wilson. I know that. We need that legislation. I gave 
the chairman a bill, prepared in our Department, along these lines, to 
consider with the one you prepared. We need legislation as well as 
money. 

Representative Moody. We have a great deal of trouble down in 
the Southern country with the tick question in the mountains. 

Secretary Wilson. That is where I need authority all the time, and 
all the authority you can give me, in order to take care of the infection 
from the tick down there, and to let animals come north that are not 
infected. 

Representative Moody. Sometimes it gets among our cattle and 
kills the best in the county. 

Secretary Wilson. Why, there are localities in the South that never 
had a tick, right inside of our quarantine lines, and when they move 
animals from localities that have ticks of course they should be allowed 
to ship them if they are not affected. Ticks only live under certain 
conditions. On the high rolling lands of the South there are no ticks. 
They are down in the swamps. 

The Chairman. Mr. Secretary, from just glancing at this bill you 

agr 11* 
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brought up from the Department I am inclined to think it does not 
cover the point made by the bill offered by Judge Springer, but is 
rather meant to give you additional powers which perhaps you must 
possess under the general law; but the general law provides as follows: 

The Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized to use any part of this sum he 
may deem necessary or expedient, in such manner as he may think best, in the col- 
lection of information concerning live stock, dairy and other animal products, and to 
prevent the spread of pleuro-pneumonia, blackleg, tuberculosis, sheep scab, gland- 
ers or farcy, hog cholera, and other diseases of animals, and for this purpose to 
employ as many persons in the city of Washington or elsewhere as he may deem 
necessary, and to expend any part of this sum in the purchase and destruction of 
diseased or exposed animals and the quarantine of the same whenever in his judg- 
ment it is essential to prevent the spread of pleuro-pneumonia, tuberculosis, or other 
diseases of animals from one State to another. 

I think that gives you all the power you need. All you need, in my 
judgment, is the money to slaughter and bury and such other neces- 
sary expenses as would naturally be incurred in doing that work. 
Then you need the bill that Mr. Springer has offered the committee 
amending the law — or perhaps it is a new law — giving you the power 
to furnish these certificates. 

Secretary Wilson. I have not had time to look into that, but we 
have been preparing it, and 1 thought I would bring it up here. 

The Chairman, fhave glanced over it hastily, and it seems to me it 
is sort of- regranting to you the powers already granted to you in the 
appropriation bill in the general law. 

Representative Scott. Would it not be a good idea to have a small 
subcommittee appointed to draft that bill and submit it to the full 
committee, Mr. Chairman ? It is pretty hard to discuss a matter of 
that kind in full committee. 

The Chairman. We will take that up in executive session as soon as 
we are through with the Secretary, and I think perhaps the Secretary 
and Mr. Springer had better be with us on that occasion, as they are 
thorough" conversant with it, perhaps more so than we are. The 
Chair, with the consent of the committee, will appoint a subcommittee 
to do that work in connection with Mr. Springer and the Secretary. 

Representative Henry. I move that the chairman appoint a sub- 
committee to draft a bill. 

The Chairman, a subcommittee of how many? 

Representative Henry. Say five members. 

Representative Scott. The committee should consist of three or five, 
with the chairman ex officio chairman, of course. 

Representative Henry. Yes. 

,The Chairman. The Chair will do that. That subcommittee had 
better meet immediately, with the Secretary and Mr. Springer. The 
Chair will appoint Mr. Scott. Mr. Graff, Mr. Williams, and Mr. Allen. 

The committee will now take a recess until 2 o'clock, at which 
time we will hear the gentlemen representing the Bureau of Forestry. 

The committee (at 12.15 p. m.) took a recess until 2 o'clock p. m. 
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Subcommittee of Committee on Agriculture, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, X>. C, December 10, 1902. 
The subcommittee met at 2 o'clock p. m., Hon. J. W. Wadsworth in 
the chair. 

STATEMENT OF OVERTON W. PRICE, REPRESENTING THE 
BUREAU OF FORESTRY, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

The Chairman. Gentlemen, Mr. Price is here, representing the 
Bureau of Forestry. That will be found on page 14. I do not see any 
change in the language of your item, Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. There has been no change, except the addition of the 
words " and forest by-products," under forest investigations. 

The Chairman. You are asking an increase of how much ? 

Mr. Price. From $291,800 to $375,000. 

The Chairman. You are not asking any increase in the statutory 
salaries at all? 

Mr. Price. We are not asking an increase in the statutory salaries. 

The Chairman. It is in the lump-sum appropriation? 

Mr. Price. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Kindly tell the committee of the work the Bureau 
has been doing for the past year, and then give the specific needs for 
this increase. 

Mr. Price. I have a statement here that was prepared by Mr. Pin- 
chot for that specific purpose, and if I may read that statement I think 
it covers the ground fully. 

notes upon the estimates of the bureau of forestry, 

1903-1904. 

When the Division of Forestry began active field work four years ago 
its force consisted of 11 persons, of whom but 2 were practical foresters. 
It was wholly without instruments, and almost wholly without the 
detailed knowledge of trees and forest regions upon which forestry is 
based. Not an acre of forest had been put under management as a 
result of previous effort by the division. Public sentiment expressed 
in Congress was against the division, which had been asked in effect to 
show cause why it should not be discontinued. 

Since that time a remarkable change in public sentiment has taken 
place, both in Congress and in the country at large. There was awak- 
ened a widespread desire among forest owners to apply forestry to their 
lands. Public interest in forestry increased with unprecedented rapid- 
ity, as was evidenced by the growing space given to forest subjects in 
the public prints. A forest school was founded to train American for- 
esters along the lines of American forestry, and young men in con- 
siderable numbers were partially educated in forestry in the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Forestry in the United States had been almost entirely neglected. 
Our Government was many decades behind that of other civilized 
nations in its dealings with the forest. It has as yet only begun on a 
wiser course, but a good beginning has been made. It would be 
peculiarly harmful and unfortunate to check or retard the onward 
movement at the present time. 
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In four hours the Bureau of Forestry has succeeded in introducing 
practical forestry ou nearly 400,000 acres of private lands and has pre- 
pared plans lor planting more than 6,000 acres. During the same 
period the requests for assistance reached about 5,000,000 acres. 
Nothing prevents the introduction of forestry on this great area of 
forest except the insufficiency of the Bureau of Forestry to give advice 
and assistance, all the expenses of which, except the salary of the Gov- 
ernment experts, tbe forest owners pay. The great majority of Amer- 
ican forest lands are in private hands. The checking of their rapidly 
increasing destruction and the introduction of practical forestry upon 
them depends directly upon the ability of the Bureau of Forestry to 
give the indispensable help. 

Practical forestry upon the national forest reserves and the military 
wood and timber reservations likewise depends upon this Bureau. 
Bequests for working plans for conservative forestry have been made 
by the Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary of War to the extent 
of nearly 60,000,000 acres, and the Bureau awaits larger powers to pro- 
ceed more rapidly with this most necessary work. The forest commis- 
sions or other official agents of every State that concerns itself with 
forest matters are in touch with the Bureau, and in many cases are 
being given practical assistance on the ground. The latter, in nearly 
all cases, is paid for in part by the States interested, but the total 
demand on the resources of the Bureau from this source is large. 

Vast areas of our country, as in Michigan, have been denuded by 
forest fires. The reestablishment of forests upon such of these lands 
as are not agricultural in character is a problem of the first importance, 
upon which the Bureau is actively but as yet inadequately at work. 
It is dealing likewise, under conditions of the utmost promise, with 
problems of tree planting in the Bast, and especially in the treeless 
West, where it is in active cooperation with farmers in every Middle 
Western State. This problem is an immense one, but the attack upon 
it is well begun. 

While the progress of the forest work of the Department of Agri- 
culture, seen from the rear, is not unsatisfactory, seen in the light of 
the work that must be done, if even a portion of our forests is to be 
saved, it is utterly insignificant. It has proceeded hitherto as rapidly 
as the scanty methods of forest education would supply men, and its 
growth has been normal and safe. In view of the greater product of 
the forest schools and the immensely growing demand upon its services, 
it might hereafter safely increase its rate of progress. The estimates 
submitted provide, however, for a percentage of increase but half as 
great as the smallest previous percentage since the change in policy 
began. 

The newly adopted policy of national irrigation has already begun, 
and in the future will very greatly continue, to increase the responsi- 
bilities of the Bureau of Forestry, with the increase of public appre- 
ciation of the forests in the West. In the Bast, too, the protection of 
forests for their influence on the water supply has made heavy demands 
on this Bureau, while water companies, or cities which control their 
own waterworks, in ever increasing numbers, are applying to it for 
advice and assistance in protecting their sources of supply. 

To check the growth of the Bureau of Forestry at this time will like- 
wise check the spread of public sentiment in favor of forest protection. 
It will dull the desire of forest owners — applicants to the Bureau — some 
of whom have already waited for their turn until their patience is almost 
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exhausted for practical forestry. It will dampen the willingness of 
young men of the right stamp to make forestry their profession, because 
they look forward with practical unanimity to the Government service. 
A single frost, which would pass over a mature tree without effect, will 
often injure and retard for years the growth of a healthy seedling. I 
conceive the Bureau of Forestry to be in precisely that situation. 

The estimates for the Bureau of Forestry contemplate an increase 
from $291,860 to $375,000, or $83,140. These sums are divided among 
the different branches of the Bureau's work as follows: 





1904. 


1903. 


Increase. 




$29, 880 
119, 550 
39, 690 
41, 900 
03, 980 
80, 000 


$21, 860 
95, 000 
35, 000 
30, 000 
40, 000 
70, 000 


$8, 020 
24, 550 






4,690 




11, 900 




23, 980 




10, 000 






Total 


375, 000 


291, 860 


83,140 







The largest amount is for the Division of Forest Management, to 
provide for the preparation of working plans for the many millions of 
acres which await attention. As in the case of every other branch of 
the Bureau, the trained men necessary for the work covered by the 
estimates are already in sight. The next largest increase, of $23,980, 
is for forest extension, which includes the reclamation of burned lands, 
tree planting Bast and West, the control of drifting sands, and other 
important work. 

An increase of $4,690 is estimated for forest investigation, to cover 
the progress of most important work in originating and applying a 
method of gathering naval stores which will check the otherwise inev- 
itable destruction of all the long leaf pine forests of the South. A most 
promising beginning has already been made. The work of the Bureau 
in dendro-chemistry, which includes all chemical uses of wood, the 
search for new species of trees available for paper pulp, and the utili- 
zation of gums and other tree products from the Philippine Islands is 
also covered here, as well as a beginning in timber statistics. 

The increase in the Division of Forest Products of $11,900 is intended 
to cover new work in timber testing, which is urgently demanded, 
especially in the Northwest. This work the Bureau is making thor- 
oughly practical and usable by full consultation with prominent 
engineers. It covers also investigations of peculiar value, both direct 
and indirect, into the uses and supplies of construction timber of various 
kinds, and especially for railroads, which are becoming most potent 
helpers toward the introduction of forestry. 

The increase for the Division of Eeiords, $10,000, includes $4,000 
additional for rent, one additional clerk, and small increases for instru- 
ments, furnitui e, and supplies. The estimate of $15,000 for printing, 
while in itself $5,000 less than would be desirable, will have to be 
covered chiefly by the contingent fund in the office of the Forester. 

Bepresentative Scott. Mr. Chairman, I would like to read a letter, 
which I believe you will all hear with interest, aud get the opinion of 
Mr. Price on it. This letter is from a man living in Colorado who has 
been engaged for nearly thirty years in farming, ranching, and in run- 
ning a sawmill in a small way. I go out there every summer and know 
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him well. There were a number of fires in that vicinity daring last 
summer. After I returned home he wrote me this letter : 

In regard to the proposed forest reserve west of ns — 

That is, on the continental divide, about 100 miles northwest of 
Denver — 

I am or would be sorry to have it set aside, as it certainly has been the means or 
cause of fires in other parts of the States where such reservations have been set 
aside. 

My idea has been that these forest reservations were set aside with a 
view of protecting them from fires, but you will notice that this man, 
after thirty years of experience, gives it as his opinion that fires have 
resulted as a consequence of the setting aside of the reservation. 

He proceeds : 

The people say that if they can get uo benefit from the timber, they can bnrn it 
and make some food for stock; and the people that are interested in the preser- 
vation of the forests for water and storage purposes are far from the reservation. 
People living Tiear and on the reserve are interested in stock more or less, and this 
being an age of every one for himself and every one else supposed to be against 
him, these same stockmen do not hesitate to destroy timber if they can make more 
room for stock near them. This has proven to be the case in nearly every instance, 
and will in this, I am quite certain. 

You hear talk of the timber thieves doing the burning, but such is not the case. 
One sawmillman will protect a forest in which he is interested more than a com- 
pany of soldiers or all the forest writers in the country. The way the forest reserves 
are protected is a farce, and the worst kiud of a one. I have always contended that if 
the millmen were engaged to go into forest reserves under good rules governing his 
work, it would go further toward the good sought than the present way. 

The ranchmen in the valley east of us have asked lor this reserve, and their main 
object is to hold the snow. They do not want the timber cut and they complain of 
the timber thieves or sawmillmeu. As I said before, they are the only protection 
to the timber we have as yet, and I st iud ready to prove that if every marketable 
tree in the forest was cut and the young growth left, together with the crop, it would 
be better for holding the snow and moistnre than it is now. 

I read this for the purpose of asking Mr. Price if he concurs in that 
opinion, that the timber could be cut and the young growth preserved, 
and the result be just as favorable for the preservation of snow and 
moisture in other forms. 

Mr. Price. I concur in that opinion most heartily, sir. I think the 
result would probably be more favorable than if no cutting was done. 
Tou get a denser forest if you cut conservatively than if you do not 
cut at all. 

Eepresentative Scott. Your Bureau has nothing to do with the care 
and protection of these forest reservations ? 

Mr. Price. It has absolutely no official connection with the adminis- 
tration of the national forest reserves. The bill for the trausfer.of the 
forest reserves came up last year and was defeated. 

Representative Williams. That was one of the objects we had in 
view of consolidating those things, so as to bring the public forests 
under a forestry law and the forestry regulations. 

Eepresentative Scott. Tou have had some experience in forestry in 
these reservations. Does that experience bear out the statement made 
here that a reservation which has been set aside is more likely to be 
attacked by fire than a forest which has not been set aside? 

Mr. Price. The protection of the reserves from fire has been poor, 
upon the whole. It is possible that in some of the reserves there have 
been more fires since they have been created. 

Eepresentative Henry. Your department has nothing to do with 
fires? 
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Mr. Price. It has nothing to do with the protection of the forest 
reserves from Are. 

Representative Henry. That is in the Interior Department 1 ? 

Mr. Price. Yes, sir; in the General Land Office of the Department 
of the Interior. 

The Chairman. What is the total increase yon ask for? 

Mr. Price. The total increase is from $291,860 to $375,000, or an 
increase of $83,140. 

Representative Scott. That is an increase of how much in percent- 
age; about 30 per cent? 

Mr. Price. A little over 28 per cent. 

The Chairman. How pressing is the demand for this work, Mr. 
Price? 

Mr. Price. It is very pressing indeed, sir, particularly along two 
lines, tree planting and forest working plans. The circular in which 
practical advice and assistance was offered to private owners of forest 
land was printed in October, 1898. Since that date we have had appli- 
cations for working plans for over 5,000,000 acres of private forest 
land. Every part of that area requires careful study, and the prepara- 
tion of detailed working plans is necessarily a slow business. For 
instance, a party of ten men would not generally make a working plan 
for an area of more than 50,000 acres in one season. We have also 
applications for working plans for all the national forest reserves and 
for the military wood and timber reserves. These comprise a total area 
of over 60,000,000 acres. 

The Chairman. Just describe one of these working plans. 

Mr. Price. We are now carrying on the field work necessary to a 
working plan for the largest area of private forest which we have 
undertaken as yet. This is the tract of the Kirby Lumber Company 
in southeastern Texas, and comprises about 1,250,000 acres. The 
Kirby Lumber Company pays all expenses of the work except the 
salaries of our agents. Their contribution is $7,500. The completed 
working plan will include : 

1. A study of the present method of lumbering and its effect upon 
the forest, in order to fix upon the practicable modifications which would 
hasten the production and heighten the quality of a second crop. 

2. The long- leaf pine — the rate at which it produces timber, its repro- 
duction, and the effect of fire upon it. 

3. The fire problem, in order to devise a simple and effective system 
of protection against fire. 

4. The railroad-tie industry — its effect upon the forest, and its advis- 
ability under the methods and to the diameter to which trees are now 
cut for ties, from a business point of view. 

The completed working plan will outline the best business policy for 
the management of the tract, based upon a thoroughly expert exami- 
nation. 

The Chairman. I can see that the Government can teach them, but 
I do not know why the Government should be put to any great expense. 

Mr. Price. The Government is put to no expense except the salaries 
of its agents. 

The Chairman. How many men have you down there? > 

Mr. Price. Thirty men, of whom all but the men in charge are 
receiving $25 a month as student assistants. Those in charge are 
trained men, receiving $1,000 and upward a year. The result of the 
work of the Bureau in the preparation of working plans is exceedingly 
beneficial along several lines. In the first place, it gets started prac- 
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tical examples of conservative forest management, which serve as 
object lessons for other tracts. It also leads to the collection of exceed- 
ingly valuable data — exceedingly valuable for every forest owner in 
that region — data upon the rate of growth of forest trees, upon the 
present methods of lumbering, and upon conservative methods of lum- 
bering advisable to avoid waste. 

The Chairman. How long will it take you to complete that work? 

Mr. Price. It will be done, I hope, this winter, but only in a tenta- 
tive way. We put the men down there on the 15th of November. It is 
a fever country, and we can not keep them there later than the 15th of 
March. We shall probably have to carry it on another winter. 

Eepresentative Henry. In this Texas forest where you are working, 
your experts, as I understand, go through the forest and mark the 
trees for the lumbermen to cut? 

Mr. Price. In this case they will measure the stand of timber on a 
portion of the area in order to get an approximate figure by which to 
estimate the whole of it. They will study the rate of growth of the 
timber trees and the other points involved in forest management, and 
they will formulate rules for the marking. The owners will be called 
upon to do their own marking. Wherever our working plans are 
applied it is entirely at the expense of the owner. 

Eepresentative Henry. You do not furnish markings; you just give 
general directions. 

Mr. Price. We give directions for conservative management. 
Their application rests entirely with the owner. 

The Chairman. In regard to tree planting, what do you want to do? 

Mr. Price. The tree-planting plans are prepared at the cost of the 
Bureau. Their expense is very small. They involve as a rule merely 
the visit of an agent and two or three days spent upon the land to be 
planted. 

Eepresentative Scott. Do you do any work in the way of landscape 
gardening? 

Mr. Price. None at all. We do not go into that field. 

The Chairman. Tou do not plant trees for those people? 

Mr. Price. No; we merely give them directions. We prepare a plan 
for planting — a sketch map of their land on which is indicated what 
and where they shall plant. 

The Chairman. Do you send a man to each individual applicant or 
do you have a general publication that meets them all? 

Mr. Price. Wherever possible we answer the application by publi- 
cations. Where there are a good many prospective tree planters we 
send a man to to the neighborhood, and there he gives directions to 
the applicants. 

The Chairman. Where is this; principally in the AVest? 

Mr. Price. It is largely in the Middle West, but also in New Eng- 
land. 

The Chairman. These are forest trees altogether? 

Mr. Price. Entirely. 

The Chairman. They are not for ornamental trees? 

Mr. Price. No. 

Eepresentative Scott. And not for fruit? 

Mr. Price. No. 

Eepresentative Henry. We are planting trees in New England at 
the State's expense. The State is buying land at a given price and 
planting trees. 
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Bepresentative Graff. Has there been any study by the Agricul- 
tural Department of the effects upon the rainfall of semiarid regions 
by the planting of trees? 

Mr. Price. We have made a study in the San Bernardino Mountains, 
in California, of the effect of the forest cover upon the rnn-off, in order 
to get some data by which to prove logically the thing we all know, 
that where the headwaters of the stream are unforested, we have more 
floods and more droughts. 

Bepresentative Scott. Mr. Graff's question, I think, alluded to the 
rainfall. 

Bepresentative Graff. My question was not directed exactly to that, 
but to at least a popular notion 

Mr. Price. As to the quantity of the rainfall, and the frequency of 
the rainfall, as influenced by forests'? 

Bepresentative Graff. That as we advance the growth of trees 
farther west, into these semiarid regions, the rainfall is increased 
somewhat thereby? 

Mr. Price. We are pursuing no investigations of that kind, sir. 

Bepresentative Graff. Is that a scientific fact that is recognized? 

Mr. Price. It never has been so established. It is consideraed to 
be a fact by many scientists, but it has never been logically proved. 

Bepresentative Henry. What is the experience in Kansas in that 
respect? 

Bepresentative Scott. Becords have been kept there over forty years 
and they show no change at all. Although that State is vastly better 
forested now than it was forty years ago, so far as the records show 
there has been no change in the rainfall. 

The Chairman. At one time it was thought the rails of the Union 
Pacific Bailroad attracted rain storms. Do you remember that, Mr. 
Scott? 

Mr. Scott. Yes. 

The Chairman. This is a pretty big increase, Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. It is the lowest proportionate increase we have asked for 
yet. 

The Chairman. But we have advanced you very fast. 

Mr. Price. That is true, sir: but the work has advanced very 
rapidly, too. 

The Chairman. I am afraid you are trying to take advantage of our 
generosity. 

Mr. Price. I hope not, sir. 

The Chairman. I think the committee appreciates the importance 
of this work. The only question is how fast it can go on and go on 
profitably. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, we have reached a point now that we have 
never reached before. Up until now the chief difficulty was in the 
scarcity of trained men. It was not so much a question of money as it 
was a question of men to do the work. The forest schools are now in 
full swing. Cornell has 70 students, "Sale 40, and BiltmorelC; so there 
is no dearth of men any longer. The great check to our progress has 
been removed in that way. 

The Chairman. You mean the great check to the expenditures of 
money has been removed? 

Mr. Price. That is true in this case, sir. We need- money to bring 
the men and the work together. 

Bepresentative Scott. Can you outline briefly the course of study 
which these schools offer? 
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Mr. Price. The course of instruction? 

Representative Scott. Yes. 

Mr. Price. Yes; I think I can. Biltmore is an informal school with 
a one-year's course. It is conducted by the forester of Mr. George Van- 
derbilt's estate at Biltmore, 2S". C. Cornell has a four-years' course; 
Yale has a two years' course. At Yale they admit only graduates of 
colleges of good standing. The course is practically all technical for- 
estry. At Cornell the course includes allied sciences. For instance, 
at Cornell they include geology, chemistry, and botany, and other sub- 
jects which are necessary to forestry. At Yale the post-graduate stu- 
dents admitted have the requisite knowledge of those subjects, and the 
instruction is confined mainly to technical matters. 

Representative Scott. That technical instruction is what I would 
like to have information about. 

Mr. Price. The chief lines are silviculture, forest measurements, 
forest management, forest technology, lumbering, forest protection, and 
forest administration. 

Representative Graff. When did Mr. Pinchot go to the Philippine 
Islands? 

Mr. Price. He sailed on August 30. He went out the eastern way 
and will get here early in January. 

Representative Graff. Had he made out these estimates'? 

Mr. Pric e. He made out these estimates ; yes. 

The Chairman. Does the committee want to question Mr. Price any 
further? 

Representative Graff. I do not feel like asking him to go over the 
same ground he has been over while I was not present. 

Representative Coonet. All you have stated to us in regard to the 
work of the Department relates chiefly to the gathering of information, 
in substance? 

Mr. Price. Not entirely, sir. It relates largely to "gathering infor- 
mation, but it relates also very largely to the application of practical 
forestry, both in tree planting and in working plans for the conserva- 
tive management of forest land. 

The Chairman. Are you doing any work in Mississippi at all? 

Mr. Price. We are not doing any work in Mississippi now? 

The Chairman. Have you done any? 

Mr. Price. We have done none yet. We have some working plans 
to make in Mississippi on tracts of long-leaf pine. We have applica- 
tions from two large tracts. 

The Chairman. What part of Mississippi? 

Mr. Price. The southeastern part. 

Representative Williams. That is a very important problem there. 

Mr. Price. We hope to go in there after we get through with the 
Texas work. 

Representative Williams. There is a ridge which they call Walnut 
Ridge, a valuable formation, that runs all the way down from the bluffs 
at Memphis to the bluffs at Baton Rouge. As soon as the trees are 
taken off and that land is cleared, it washes and makes a gully with a 
peculiar perpendicularity or stratification, almost, in the clay. Sliding 
takes place afterwards, and I had these men that were down there 
examine that and make some report upon it. Some of these days I 
would like the forest men to look at it and suggest methods of refor- 
estation. 

Mr. Price. We would be glad to do it. 
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Eepresentative Henry. What is the growth? 

Representative Williams. Walnut,oak, beech, hickory — hard woods 
of every sort. 

Eepresentative Scott. Do you think the work of your Bureau could 
be made more effective, particularly in its relation to the forest reser- 
vations, if you were under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior? 

Mr. Price. No, sir; I think it would be less effective. 

Eepresentative Scott. You think it would be no advantage to be in 
the bureau which has charge of the administration of the reservations 
and the disposal of the lands! 

Mr. Price. I do not, sir. I think, under the circumstances, it would 
be a marked disadvantage. 

The Chairman. What do you think would be the disadvantage? 

Mr. Price. The transfer of the Bureau of Forestry to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior is, in my judgment, inadvisable for the following 
reasons: 

Forestry is a component part of agriculture. Every source of wealth 
grown from the soil is in the sphere of the Department of Agriculture; 
hence the forest work rightly belongs to it. The production of timber 
is as naturally within the scope of the Department of Agriculture as is 
the production of field crops. To take forestry from agriculture would 
be to mar the unity and limit the effectiveness of the former. The 
Bureau of Forestry is now filling its proper sphere in the Department 
of Agriculture. The fact that it is cooperating with three other bureaus 
of that Department is useful in showing its close relation to other 
branches of agricultural work. These are the Bureau of Chemistry, in 
cooperation with which the Bureau of Forestry is carrying on dendro- 
chemical operations; the Bureau of Plant Industry, in cooperation with 
which it is conducting studies of timber diseases, and the Bureau of 
Entomology, in cooperation with which it is investigating forest insects. 

A large part of the work of the Bureau of Forestry is in cooperation 
with farmers and other owners of forest land. Its work for private 
owners can not legitimately be transferred to the Interior Department. 
It is entirely practical to transfer the work of the Interior Department 
in the Government forests to the Department of Agriculture. The 
amount of forest in farms alone is more than four times greater than 
the whole area of reserves, while the private land now being lumbered 
under the direction and control of the Bureau of Forestry is many times 
greater than the area being cut over in all the forest reserves together. 
The Department of Agriculture is much more familiar with the prob- 
lems and conditions of the forest reserves than is the General Land 
Office, a fact shown by the request of the Interior Department not only 
for working plans for practical forestry but for reports on grazing and 
other subjects. Except for the men loaned by the Department of Agri- 
culture, not a single person now engaged in the Division of Forestry in 
the General Land Office in Washington has ever been on a forest 
reserve. The most important problems of the forest reserves are 
already being dealt with by the Department of Agriculture. The 
Department of Agriculture is organized to assist production from the 
soil and is already administering large interests involving practical and 
legal questions of great importance, as in the Biological Survey and 
the Bureau of Animal Industry. The Land Office was organized, not 
to administer, but to dispose of the public lauds, and is necessarily 
hampered and impeded by the form of its organization and office sys- 
tem. The Interior Department is overloaded and has officially asked 
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to be relieved of its forest-reserve work; the Department of Agricul- 
ture is thoroughly prepared to handle it. 

In my judgment the reasons given are sufficient to show that the 
proper place for the Bureau of Forestry is in the Department of Agri- 
culture. Were there strong reasons for its transfer to the Interior 
Department, 1 nevertheless believe that this transfer would be of ques- 
tionable advisability at the present time. The Bureau of Forestry has 
already established a relationship with other bureaus of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Its organization and administration are based 
upon the policy of that Department. Its transfer would be productive 
of harm not only in taking away from the Department of Agriculture 
an important branch of agricultural science, but would also greatly 
retard the development of the Bureau of Forestry through a drastic 
change in the conditions under which it has reached its present degree 
of effectiveness. 

Representative Scott. The fact that your Bureau had been called 
upon to send foresters in the Land Office suggested the question which 
I asked. 

Mr. Price. I see. 

Representative Scott. Whether if a few could be used advanta- 
geously in that Department the whole Bureau could not be transferred. 

Mr. Price. In my judgment you would get better results through a 
transfer the other way. 

Representative Oooney. You ask an appropriation for the extension 
of forestry, Mr. Price. I would like to know how that extension is 
made. 

Mr. Price. By the division of forest extension, sir. 

Representative Cooney. This is what I want to know : Is the Bureau 
engaged in planting trees and taking care of them at any place? 

Mr. Price. It is engaged only in making recommendations for tree 
planting. 

Representative Cooney. It is left in charge of private individuals! 

Mr. Price. It merely gives practical advice. The execution of the 
work is left entirely to the private owner. 

Representative Cooney. Is there any money furnished to these 
parties? 

Mr. Price. Absolutely nothing, sir. 

Representative Cooney. What do you furnish them ? 

Mr. Price. We furnish them merely the expert advice. We send a 
man for that purpose. 

Representative Cooney. Do you furnish plants — trees! 

Mr. Price. Nothing, sir; we furnish no plants, no trees, no seed. 

Representative Cooney. There is really nothing, then, contributed 
by the Bureau? 

The Chairman. You do not furnish any trees at all? 

Mr. Price. Xone whatever. That was discontinued when Mr. Pin- 
chot came in. 

The Chairman. Was it done before? 

Mr. Price. It was, but it has not been done since. We furnish only 
the planting plan, based on a thorough study on the ground. 

The Chairman. If this committee should think that increase unneces- 
sary, what would be the effect on your Bureau? 

Mr. Price. The effect would be, sir 

The Chairman. You could not do quite as much work. That is all. 

Mr. Price. We could not do as much work. The effect would be 
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particularly bad in that a great many men have taken up forestry, to a 
portion of whom, under an increase, we can give employment. I do 
not mean that it is the duty of the Bureau to give those men employ- 
ment, but they are good men, capable of valuable work, and it would 
check the growing tendency of young men of the right stamp to make 
forestry their profession. 

The Chairman. Are they employed now, under the present appro- 
priation? 

Mr. Price. Some are; but there will be a great many more graduates 
by the 1st of July, and they look with practical unanimity to the Gov- 
ernment work. 

The Chairman. You will have to reach a limit on that. 

Mr. Price. We certainly shall, but I do not think we have reached 
it yet, sir. I mean there is more work than there are men, so far. The 
reserve service alone requires a large number of trained men. 

The Chairman. Are any of these men being employed by any of the 
big lumber companies? 

Mr. Price. The field is. opening up, sir; also employment by States, 
and by private owners generally. 

Eepresentative Scott. Mr. Price, as soon as the schools have turned 
out men competent to give this expert advice, would it not be proper 
for the Government to withdraw that sort of thing and not enter into 
the competition ? 

Mr. Price. I think it will in course of time, but I do not think that 
time has come yet. 

The Chairman. This appropriation is growing very fast; and when 
you once get it established you never cau cut it down. These young 
fellows are being educated, and the thing is being agitated all over the 
country, and sufficient examples are furnished. Has not the Govern- 
ment, then, performed all it ought to do in the matter? 

Mr. Price. When those conditions have been reached it will be time 
to limit the work, in my judgment. 

The Chairman. Then let these young fellows graduating from the 
prominent schools of forestry go to the lumber companies, etc. 

Mr. Price. But only a very small part of our appropriation's spent 
in cooperation with private owners. They pay the total expenses of 
the work, except the salaries of the men engaged in it. The sum total 
spent in cooperation with private owners is very small indeed. It is in 
connection with the working plans for public lands and in following 
important lines of investigation that our chief expenditure comes. 

Eepresentative Scott. Who carries into effect these plans which you 
prepare? 

Mr. Price. The division of forestry of the Land Office. 

Representative Scott. Has that division done anything in the direc- 
tion of reforestation? 

Mr. Price. It has done something in the way of more effective man- 
agement of the reserve. 

The Chairman. You say the chief demand comes from the Govern- 
ment itself? 

Mr. Price. A large demand for expenditures comes from the Gov- 
ernment itself. / 

Representative Scott. Do you know how many men are employed 
in the forestry division of the Interior Department? 

Mr. Price. Including superintendents, supervisors, and rangers, I 
suppose there are about 250 men. I do not know the exact number. 
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Eepresentative Scott. But they have not begun yet the actual work 
of reforestation ? 

Mr. Price. They are doing no planting, nor do I think they will do 
any for several years to come. The reserve management for a good 
many years will consist in their protection and in selling the timber under 
permit and in the application of conservative methods in the lumbering 
of this timber. The necessity for planting has not yet generally arisen, 
and I doubt if it will do so for some time to come. They can still cut 
in such a way as to insure a second crop. 

Eepresentative Scott. When an area of forest has been burned — say 
a square mile out of the middle of a forest of 50 square miles — could 
that square mile be reforested materially faster by artificial means than 
by natural means? 

Mr. Price. That would depend on what was left living upon the 
square mile. It would also depend upon the topography and upon the 
forest around the burned area. If there were still some live trees left 
they would seed up the area, or if there was green timber around it 
seed might be blown in. 

The Chairman. Tou surprise me rather when you tell me that the 
chief demand for forestry work comes from the Government. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, I did not mean to say the chief demand, 
but a large demand for expenditures. A very large demand, a demand 
for assistance and for information comes overwhelmingly from the 
public; but a very large demand for the expenditure of money comes 
from the Government. In addition to the cooperation which I men- 
tioned upon the national forest reserves and the military wood and 
timber reserves, we also had a request from the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior this autumn to make working plaus for three Indian reservations 
in Wisconsin, for which we pay. We are also conducting work in 
Minnesota under the Morris bill upon the Chippewa Indian Reservation, 
and we carry on a good deal of work in the preparation of special reports 
upon grazing and kindred matters for which we must pay entirely. 

The Chairman. That is, grazing on public lands? 

Mr. Price. Yes, sir. 

Eepresentative Henry. I suppose the Government has the cream of 
the talent who graduate at Yale and Cornell, has it not? 

Mr. Price. Men turn naturally to the Government service. It has 
the call for the best men. 

Eepresentative Henry. They prefer the Government service? 

Mr. Price. They prefer the Government service. It has oppor- 
tunities that the other service has not. 

The Chairman. It is quite a question how long you can go on this 
way before your market is overstocked with talent. 

Mr. Price. Yes; matters will have to adjust themselves. There is 
no doubt the tendency will be, for the first few years, for too many men 
to go to the forest schools; but, as is the case abroad — in Germany, and 
elsewhere in Europe — it will settle down to about the number which 
will be required each year. 

The Chairman. The Government can not need many more, can it, 
for its own work ? 

Mr. Price. The Government will need a great many more for its 
own work upon the reserves and elsewhere. In the forest-reserve serv- 
ice there are no thoroughly trained foresters except the men who were 
sent by the Bureau to the division of forestry in the Land Office. 
There are no other technically trained men. A great many technically 
trained men are needed now in the reserve service. 
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The Chairman. The Government reserves are not so numerous or 
so immense but what they can still be taken care of, can they not! I 
do not mean to do it in a day, but I mean a sufficient corps would do 
it sufficiently fast. 

Mr. Price. They cover now 60,000,000 acres. There are, I think, 
over fifty reserves. Many of them should have a man there all the 
time — a thoroughly trained man to take charge — and as the demand 
for timber increases in the reserve, as it is doing now very rapidly, the 
demand for trained men will be greater and greater, in my j udgment. 

The Chairman. Is any timber being cut on these reserves now ? 

Mr. Price. There is ; yes. 

The Chairman. By whom ? 

Mr. Price. It is being cut by private owners and by companies 
under permit and under regulations. It requires a forester to enforce 
those regulations most effectively. 

The Chairman. They are cutting into what you might call the ripe 
timber, the finished timber? 

Mr. Price. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. That the Government sells. 

Mr. Price. That the Government sells. In the Black Hills Forest 
Keserve, for example, there are very large quantities of timber being cut 
every year for use in the mines. 

The Chairman. Is that all under control? 

Mr. Price. Tes. Applications are made in regular form. When 
applications for the purchase of timber are granted rules are enforced 
under which the timber is cut. 

Representative Graff. Is there any prospect of the revenues that 
come from this timber which is cut under permit amounting to enough 
to pay for the expenses at least of maintaining these reserves? 

Mr. Price. In my judgment it will not be long before the reserves 
can be made self-supporting. 

Eepresentative Graff. Are these revenues increasing from year to 
year? 

Mr. Price. They are increasing from year to year. 

The Chairman. Into what fund are they turned now? Into what 
do these revenues go? 

Mr. Price. They are turned directly into the Treasury. 

The Chairman. Yes, into the Treasury; but are they turned in for 
any specific purpose, or just into the general fund ? 

Mr. Price. Into the general fund, I think. 

Representative Henry. Miscellaneous. 

Mr. Price. The miscellaneous fund. The demands for timber are 
increasing very rapidly, and as there are more railroads in the West 
and as the West settles up they can be expected to go on increasing, 

The Chairman. Abroad, forest reserves are made to pay quite sub- 
stantial incomes. 

Mr. Price. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. I had a table last year showing the government 
reserves in Europe, and nearly all of them were a good source of 
income. The only question, I suppose, with this committee is to deter- 
mine how fast and. how far we want to go in this work. The increase 
has been pretty rapid. We have been lenient with them and given 
them large increases every year. You do not go much into the diseases- 
of trees? 

Mr. Price. We are studying the diseases only in cooperation with 
the Bureau of Plant Industry. 
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Representative Scott. I have seen a great many pine trees and 
spruce trees in the Rocky Mountains, dead, with long moss hanging 
from their branches. It looks a good deal like the moss that hangs 
from the live oak trees down South. 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

Representative Scott. It is a parasite which kills them ? 

Mr. Price. In this special case of which you speak I do not know. 
I am inclined to think the moss comes afterwards. I do not believe 
that the moss is the first cause of the death of the trees. 

The Chairman. Does any member of the committee desire to ask 
any further questions ? 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, if I might make a statement in regard to 
the work of the Bureau in dendro-chemistry, I would like to do so. 

That is a branch of the work in which it is specified that a portion 
of the increase will be used. One of the most important features of 
work in that line is the study of improved methods of turpentine 
orcharding in the South. We have devised in the Bureau a method 
that will save not only the trees but will also result in the production 
of a larger quantity of turpentine and rosin. 

I have here a statement prepared in the Bureau which I will read. 
It shows the result to the turpentine and rosin industry of the South 
for the season of 1902 if the method of orcharding advised by the 
Bureau had been employed : 

turpentine orcharding. 

Approximate output of spirits of turpentine and rosin for the season of 1902. 

600,000 barrels of spirits of turpentine $13,200,000 

2,100,000 barrels of rosin 4,200,000 

Total value of crop 17,400,000 

Experiments conducted at Ocilla, Ga., show that if all the trees used 
in the production of the above amounts had been equipped with cups 
instead of having the "box" cut at the base of the tree there should 
have been produced from the same timber and the same labor — 

1,050,000 barrels of spirits of turpentine $23,100,000 

3,675,000 barrels of rosin 7,350,000 

Total value 30,450,000 

Total loss of revenue 13,050,000 

In addition to this is the increased value of the timber after turpen- 
tine operating is completed. 

Large areas of pine forests hitherto not tapped are now made avail- 
able by owners, provided the cup system is used. These parties offer 
to lease tracts on which they previously refused to have " box " tap- 
ping done. 

Those facts have been absolutely proved. They have started what 
promises to be almost a revolution in methods of turpentine orcharding 
in the South. 

The Chairman. How much further will you go in that line? 

Mr. Price. We will continue with the method until we have estab- 
lished it. If we demonstrate the method beyond the shadow of a doubt 
it will result in the saving of many millions of dollars in the naval- 
stores industry. 

The Chairman. That has been effected how — by the introduction of 
a new cup? 
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Mr. Price. By the introduction of a new cup and an improved sys- 
tem of tapping. 

Representative Scott. Did you invent the cup, or did some private 
firm put it on the market 1 ? 

Mr. Price. The system and cup were devised by a member of the 
Bureau, and their use has been demonstrated by him. 

Eepresentative Henry. Has it been patented? 

Mr. Price. He has applied for a patent for the system of tapping, but 
not for a patent for the cup. 

The Chairman. Do the users of it pay royalty? 

Mr. Price. They pay a royalty of 25 cents per thousand faces for the 
application of the system. 

Eepresentative Scott. Is it patented by the Bureau for the use of 
the people? 

Mr. Price. It is patented by the man who invented it. 

Representative Graff. For his own benefit? 

Mr. Price. No, sir; but in order to insure the system against private 
control until it has been perfected. 

Representative Scott. That is what I was getting at. I was trying 
to find out whether he was obtaining for his own use and benefit an 
invention that he had devised while on a salary by the United States. 

Mr. Price. No. And if I said that the cup had been patented, I 
spoke under a misunderstanding of the question. It has not been 
patented. The system has, for the reason I h^ve just stated. 

Representative Haskins. It would have to be patented in his own 
name and the Government would have the use of it under the law. 

Mr. Price. Tes. 

The Chairman. The Government would have no use for it. 

Representative Williams. They have this use for it, that if they 
patent it nobody else can. 

Mr. Price. The cup has not been patented because we are trying at 
present to have the cup used as widely as possible, and its use is for 
the general good. 

The Chairman. What is it made of; tin ? 

Mr. Price. It is made of clay. 

The Chairman. What is the make-up of the cup ? 

Mr. Price. You are no doubt familiar with the usual method of tap- 
ping which soon results in the death of the tree. Under our method 
the 'tapping is only a sort of surface scoring. It comes down in a 
V-shape to the cup. The danger of the old method was not only in a 
deep scoring of, the surface of the tree, but in the deep cut that was 
made at the bottom in order to catch the drip. They generally cut 3 
or 4 inches into the tree, and even after the resin had been collected 
there was more or less left in it, which made it a fire trap, and in case 
of a high wind it rendered the tree liable to be thrown. 

The Chairman. It invited decay also? 

Mr. Price. It invited decay also. 

Representative Williams. You say you do not cut any farther than 
the sap ? 

Mr. Price. No; we merely score the face of the tree, which does it 
no permanent injury, and we indefinitely prolong the life of the turpen- 
tine industry. 

Representative Henry. It is akin to the tapping of maple trees in 
certain regions. 

Mr. Price. Yes; in principle. 

AGR 12* 
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Eepresentative Henry. You can tap them for a hundred years with- 
out injury? 

Mr. Price. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Do you attach the cup to the bark? 

Mr. Price. It is attached by a small nail driven into the trunk. 

The Chairman. You say under the old method a tree was scored 
four times? 

Mr. Price. A tree was scored first on one face in the first year's 
boxing, and then in the next year on the next side, then on the third 
side, and then on the fourth side. 

The Chairman. Why was that necessary to be done? 

Mr. Price. That was the method. That was as tar as they had got 
in devising a system. 

The Chairman. The scoring would heal over enough so that it would 
not run the following year? 

Mr. Price. It would not run the following year and would have to 
be cut higher, and they got a better drip from the new face. 

The Chairman. You do not do that now, do you? 

Mr. Price. We avoid the deep cutting, and we put the cup at the 
bottom instead of making the box. Under our method a tree can be 
boxed indefinitely without causing death. Under the old method it 
was certain death to the tree. 

Eepresentative Henry. How long since you introduced this method? 

Mr. Price. It has been going on during the past year. 

Eepresentative Henry. Just the past year? 

Mr. Price. Just during the past year. 

Eepresentative Henry. Are they willing to adopt it in the tur- 
pentine regions? 

Mr. Price. It is being adopted rapidly. The reports have been so 
encouraging that I think its general adoption is sure. 

Eepresentative Graff. Who has been making these boxes? Who 
has been performing the work of making these boxes ? How are the 
men engaged in the business purchasing them and from whom? 

Mr. Price. The first experiment was made by Professor Herty, of 
the Bureau. He got the cooperation of a private owner of long-leaf pine 
land, who was willing to give his trees for the experiment. We give 
the experience of Dr. Herty, who supervised the experiment. 

Eepresentative Graff. Those who are getting the benefit of the 
experience are using these boxes, are they ? 

Mr. Price. They are using new cups they purchase themselves. 

Eepresentative Graff. Where are they purchasing them? 

Mr. Price. I do not know the names of the firms that are manufac- 
turing them. 

Eepresentative Graff. 1 want to have it clear whether the man who 
invented this cup is getting any benefit from it? 

Mr. Price. He is getting absolutely no benefit from it. He is merely 
getting his salary from the Bureau. 

Kepresentative Haskins. How long has it been used? 

Mr. Price. Just during this past season. 

The Chairman. Who is the man who invented it? 

Mr. Price. Professor Herty, formerly professor of chemistry at the 
University of Georgia. 

The Chairman. How old a man is he? 

Mr. Price. He is a man 38 or 40 years old, I should say. 

The Chairman. That seems to be a very distinct benefit you have 
conferred. There seems to be a tangible result from that. 
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Mr. Price. I think there is. 

The Chairman. According to what you say yourself, it will only be 
a few years until the whole of the United States will be supplied with 
forestry men and experts? 

Mr. Price. I think in a few years there will be enough to supply the 
demand. 

The Chairman. As I said before, after we have taught this thing 
pretty freely, all the legitimate work the Government ought to do then 
is to take care of its own reserve. 

Mr. Price. I think so; and then to study those questions which the 
private owner can not investigate fully. 

The Chairman. If you build this Bureau up too fast and too big, 
beyond the needs of the public domain, there is great danger when that 
time arrives that it will be difficult to cut it down. You will never be 
able to cut it down again. 

Mr. Price. Exactly, sir. 

The Chairman. You will be handicapped with a whole lot of em- 
ployees who have influence enough to be retained. That is the history 
of Government expenditures of this kind. 

Mr. Price. But there are still important lines of investigation that 
we have not followed very far, and that fall naturally to the Govern- 
ment. For instance, we are asked to do tbe work in timber testing, 
which has only been just begun, and for which there is probably more 
insistent demand than there is for any other information we are asked 
to furnish. 

Representative Scott. What do you mean by timber testing? 

Mr. Price. I mean the test of the strength of commercial timbers. 

Representative Scott. I thought that had been carried on ever since 
people have been using timbers to make bridges or to build ships. 

Mr. Price. It has been carried on in a desultory way by private 
owners, but nothing authoritative has been done yet. There has been 
no work on timber testing by the Department of Agriculture except 
some that was done by the division of forestry for three years and then 
discontinued. 

Representative Scott. Are there not numerous text-books on the 
strength of materials! Is it not a regular course in every scientific 
institution in the country? 

Mr. Price. Yes; 'but there is no information yet extant which is full 
and thorough upon the comparative strength of American timber trees. 

Representative Scott. Are not methods and machinery fully devel- 
oped whereby anybody who has occasion to know the strength of timber 
can ascertain it? 

Mr. Price. Not in my judgment. It is an expensive business. It 
requires a great many tests. It has been pretty well proved by expe- 
rience that tests on small pieces are inadequate. The tests must be 
made on full-sized beams, and the machinery necessary to test 16-foot, 
beams a foot square makes it an expensive matter and also a lengthy 
matter. 

The Chairman. Where was that item in regard to railroad ties last 
year? 

Mr. Price. That was in cooperation with the Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try. They were experimenting as to the durability of railroad ties 
under different treatments. 

The Chairman. That would not come under forestry specifically,, 
would it? 

Mr. Price. Only in cooperation with the Bureau of Plant Industry,, 
sir. 
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The Chairman. I remember we put tbe item in the Bureau of Plant 
Industry. 

Mr. Price. Tes, sir; tbe work was carried on in cooperation witb 
tbe railroads. They gave their willing aud hearty support, and con- 
tributed very largely toward the work. 

The Chairman. What subdivision of that Bureau is that in? I 
remember the item. 

Mr. Price. I think pathology is the head, sir. Von Schrenk is the 
man. 

The Chairman. Is it not in Vegetable Pathology? 

Mr. Price. I think so, sir. 

Representative Clapp. Mr. Price, do you remember anything about 
a report that was published some time ago of the results of rather 
exhaustive inquiries which the Government carried on at the Water- 
vliet Arsenal upon tbe strength of timbers? 

Mr. Price. Timber test reports; yes, sir. There were such experi- 
ments conducted, and their results were published in the Tenth Cen- 
sus, Volume IV. They made a good-sized report, but the tests were 
not made on full sized pieces, and they have not proved of great prac- 
tical value. 

The Chairman. Are there not now some experiments being conducted 
in St. Louis by a German there? 

Mr. Price. Yes, sir; by Mr. Von Schrenk. 

The Chairman. Who is aided in his investigations by the railroad? 

Mr. Price. Herman Von Schrenk is the man, sir. 

The Chairman. Is he also in the pay of the Department? 

Mr. Price. He is under the pay of the Department. He is an 
employee of the Bureau of Plant Industry. 

The Chairman. Aud also in the employ of the railroads? 

Mr. Price. He is not in the employ of the railroads, sir. He is 
merely cooperating in work with the railroads. He is the representa- 
tive 

The Chairman. Do you know what he is doing exactly? 

Mr. Price. In my- judgment he is doing some exceedingly useful 
work along lines of investigation of vital importance to the great rail- 
road companies. 

The Chairman. What is it, exactly? 

Mr. Price. He is cooperating with the railroads along several differ- 
ent lines, among which is the durability of telegraph and telephone 
poles under different methods of treatment. Also the durability of 
railroad ties under different methods of treatment. He made a trip last 
year to consult authorities in Europe on that subject, which was paid 
for by the railroads. His work has received enthusiastic surjport from 
them. For instance, the Santa Fe Railroad has given him several 
miles of track, has offered to lay the ties for him, and also to give him 
a certain number of ties to treat in different ways. They are going to 
put them down in that southwestern section where ties rot very quickly, 
in order that he may get as rapid results as possible. The railroads 
consider his work is of enormous value. 

The Chairman. What is his name? 

Mr. Price. Herman Von Schrenk. His work covers an entirely new 
subject in this country. 

The Chairman. The question of tbe strength of timber is an impor- 
tant one. There was another German out there who investigated the 
strength of different timbers. 
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Mr. Price. The only Government work I know of in that respect 
was conducted under Dr. Fernow, formerly chief of the Division of 
Forestry. 

The Chairman. That was done at St. Louis, I think? 

Mr. Price. That was clone at St. Louis. It was done by Dr. John- 
son, who has since died. 

The Chairman. 'What became of that ? 

Mr. Price. It was discontinued. 

The Chairman. Were there any practical results from it, or informa- 
tion from it 2 

Mr. Price. There were some bulletins published. The work has not 
been accepted as authoritative, however, and it was only the "urgent 
demands we have been receiving for just that kind of work that makes 
us take it up again. 

The Chairman. I do not see how you can get anything exact on 
that. It depends so much on the time the timber was cut, the condi- 
tion of the tree, whether it was decayed or dead. 

Mr. Price. We are going into it now on a very thorough basis after 
consulting the best engiueers in this CQuntry. We are sending out a 
circular letter to all the engineers, asking their advice as to how the 
tests should be conducted. We have a, thorough system of record of 
the pieces tested. We are not testing simply pieces such as used to be 
tested in the old experiments. We are testing full-sized pieces such 
as will be used and broken in actual service. 

The Chairman. Where are you doing this? 

Mr. Price. We are doing this in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Chemistry, in their laboratory. There is also a testing machine in 
operation at Tale University, in the use of which we are also coopera- 
ting, and we hope also to take up work in that line in cooperation with 
the University of California. 

Representative Scott. Would the test of a piece of timber 16 feet 
long and 1 foot square furnish reliable data of the strength of a piece 
of timber 10 feet long and 4 inches square of the same variety? 

Mr. Price. The results would not be valuable only for timbers of the 
size of the piece tested. They would be used in compiling figures show- 
ing the strength of that timber for different sizes. 

Eepresentative Scott. What I want to get at is whether, in order to 
have accurate results, you have to test the strength of the average 
different sized piece of timber you use? 

Mr. Price. ISTo, sir; but the larger the piece the more likely you are 
to average conditions. You might find a dozen different conditions in 
a piece 16 feet long and a foot square. 

The Chairman. We know that a piece of timber four times as large 
as another would not be exactly four times as strong. 

Mr. Price. Exactly. 

Eepresentative Graff. In other words, every part of the stick 
would be tested ? 

Mr. Price. Every part of the stick would be tested instead of one 
small sample of it. 

Representative Graff. That is what you mean by the larger piece 
being the better test? 

Mr. Price. Yes, sir; that is what I mean. 

The Chairman. I do not know that there is anything further, Mr. 
Price. 

The committee thereupon adjourned until Thursday morning, Decem- 
ber 11, 1902, at 10.30 o'clock. 
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Subcommittee Committee on Agriculture, 

House of Eepresentatives, 
Washington, D. G.f December 11, 1902. 
The subcommittee met at 10.30 o'clock a. m., Hon. J. W. Wadsworth 
in the chair. 

STATEMENT OF MILTON WHITNEY, CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF 
SOILS, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

The" Chairman. Gentlemen, Mr. Whitney, Chief of the Bureau of 
Soils, is before us to day. The item for that Bureau is on page 17 of 
the new copy of the estimates. 

Mr. Whitney, the first change in your bill from last year is that you 
want two additional clerks at $1,600. What is the necessity of that, 
and is it transferred from the lump sum? 

Mr. Whitney. Mr. Chairman, these two places are needed for two 
clerks that we now have on the lump fund that it has been 'necessary 
to employ since our last appropriation went into effect. One of those 
is a financial clerk, who represents the division of accounts, who has 
been detailed over to look after the work of the Bureau of Soils, and 
the other one is 

The Chairman. You mean to look over the accounts of the Bureau 
of Soils in the division of accounts'? 

Mr. Whitney. No. 

The Chairman. Why does he work with you? 

Mr. Whitney. He works with us so as to keep watch of all the finan- 
cial operations of the Bureau. 

The Chairman. I suppose if we gave you less money you would not 
need the clerk, would you? 

Mr. Whitney. Very likely we could get along without the clerk. 
As it is now, of course, we have a good deal of work for a man to do, 
and the division of accounts can not handle it. This man gives all 
his time to it. 

The Chairman. You mean it comes on account of complaint from 
Mr. Evan's office? 

Mr. Whitney. Oh, no; not at all. 

The Chairman. That he can not do the work? 

Mr. Whitney. No ; not at all. It is to keep a man in the Bureau of 
Soils who, at all times, has access to oar books and to our plans of work, 
and who can keep the financial matters straight. 

The Chairman. Who has been doing it up to this time? 

Mr. Whitney. We have had that done by one of our ordinary clerks 
up to last year, but with the large operations under the bill now, there 
are so many field men out, so many accounts to keep, and so much semi- 
legal work required — that is, the drafting of letters of instructions and 
construing of matters of accounts, as to how they can be passed and as 
to how certain expenditures can be incurred — that it really requires one 
man for each of these bureaus. 

The Chairman. I say, who has been doing that work up to date? 

Mr. Whitney. A Mr. Fagin. 

The Chairman. It has had to be done, has it not ? 

Mr. Whitney. You mean up to this past year? 

The Chairman. Who has been doing it up to the past year? 
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Mr. Whitney. I had my stenographer do it, but it became entirely 
too bulky for a clerk of that grade to handle. Not only too bulky, but 
too intricate. This arrangement has greatly facilitated the handling of 
the accounts. It has kept things moving very smoothly, and has expe- 
dited matters pertaining to the direction of the field work and to the 
auditing and passing of the accounts. The same arrangement holds 
good in the Bureau of Plant Industry. They have a clerk whom they 
pay for this work that pertains directly to that Bureau, a man who 
gives his entire time to that particular work. 

The Chairman. I do not think there is any objection to that, but my 
point is, who is doing it now, and if it is being done by a clerk now, 
why submit estimates for an additional man to do it? 

Mr. Whitney. In enlarging our organization we have to put that 
work oil by itself and have one man — a really competent man — take 
charge of it. 

The Chairman. This is not a new place exactly. You had a man 
doing this work. 

Mr. Whitney. We had a man doing it. Yes, sir'; it is simply a 
transfer. 

The Chairman. What is he getting now — the man who does it? 

Mr. Whitney. The man who does that now gets $1,400. We ask 
for $1,600. 

The Chairman. It is in the nature of a promotion or increase in the 
statutory roll 1 ? 

Mr. Whitney. Yes ; it is in the nature of a promotion and increase 
of $200 over what he gets now. 

The Chairman. What is the other provision? 

Mr. Whitney. The other provision is for a man to take charge of 
the records of the office, to receive the maps when they are sent in 
from the fields. They are sent in every week or so as the work pro- 
gresses. He has to receive these maps, examine them, and see that 
they are correct, so far as we Ban tell. 

The Chairman. He can not tell anything about the correctness of 
them, can he? 

Mr. Whitney. He can check them up, see that they fit, see that the 
roads join, and the soil boundaries join. 

The Chairman. With maps previously received, you mean ? 

Mr. Whitney. Yes; with maps previously received. He keeps 
track of these maps as they come in, and he also keeps the record of 
the material sent out to the field men,, and the supplies, and has gen- 
eral charge of the records connected with our field investigation. It 
requires a man of a good deal of ability, and it takes all the time of 
one capable man. I have asked for a $1,600 place. This man is also 
on the lump-fund roll at this time. He has been employed continually 
since the last estimate — since July— and we ask for a $1,600 place. 

The Chairman. How much is he getting now? 

Mr. Whitney. He is getting $l,d00. I think both of these positions 
justify an able man, for whom we ought to pay $1,600. 

Representative Scott. Were the men now engaged in doing this 
work formerly in the Department? Have you simply taken them from 
some other work? 

Mr. Whitney. Mr. Pagin was in the Department some years ago, 
but was then transferred to the Post-Office Department, nd was 
brought back to take charge of this work. 

Bepresentative Scott. Where did you get the other man ? 
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Mr. Whitney. The otber man lias for years been in the division of 
statistics. The man who has charge of our records was in the office of 
statistics and was transferred to this Bureau about the 1st of July. 

Eepresentative Scott. What were these men getting in the places 
they formerly held? 

Mr. Whitney. I can not tell you that; I do not know. Mr. Fagin 
was in the Post Office. I do not know what salary he was getting. 
Mr. Bauman, when he was in the division of statistics, I think was 
getting $1,600. He gave up that place and came to us at $1,400. 

The Chairman. Why did he do that? 

Mr. Whitney. Well, as a matter of preference. 

The Chairman. Was it a matter of health or anything of that sort? 

Mr. Whitney. No ; not a matter of health at all. He thought there 
was a better future — a more interesting line of work with us. He 
seemed to wish to connect himself with this particular lijie of work. 

The Chairman. He is not a scientist or anything of that kind, is he? 

Mr. Whitney. No, sir; he is a clerk. 

The Chairman. You have a fireman in the estimates, additional. 
What do you want him for ? 

Mr. Whitney. That is simply a transfer from the lamp-fund roll to 
the statutory roll. He has been employed in the Department for six 
or seven years. 

The Chairman. Mr. Whitney, in regard to transferring those fire- 
men, we are undoubtedly going to have a new building. I think Con- 
gress will appropriate for a new building. He is employed in one of 
your outside buildings, is he not? 

Mr. Whitney. Yes ; he is. He is iu my main building. That is an 
outside building. 

The Chairman. It is not in the main office? 

Mr. Whitney. No. 

The Chairman. Of course, when the new building is erected all 
these offices will be transferred to it, and there will be a body of fire- 
men to take care of the main furnace and heating plant, and each 
division will not need its own firemen as it does now, in separate rented 
houses. Why do you want to transfer him to the permanent roll? 

Mr. Whitney. I suppose it will be four or five years before that 
building is erected. 

• The Chairman. Still if you get him on the permanent roll he will 
stay there four or five years from now? 

Mr. Whitney. That is just as the committee wish. I simply state 
the exact facts. 

The Chairman. I wanted to bring out the point whether you thought 
of that when you recommended his transfer. 

Mr. Whitney. Unquestionably ; but I saw no reason why that posi- 
tion should not be taken off, just as our rent would be taken off when 
we move into the new building. 

The Chairman. If he is on the statutory roll you will have to take 
him off the statutory roll, then? 

Mr. Whitney. Yes; we will just drop that position. He will be no 
longer required. 

The Chairman. There are other firemen, I notice, on what is called 
the statutory roll. 

Mr. Whitney. Oh, yes, sir ; but he has been there for some years, 
and it is merely a transfer of this rather permanent place to the statu- 
tory fund. 
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The Chairman. Now^ your charwomen. What do you want another 
one there for ? 

Mr. Whitney. We have one charwoman on the statutory roll and 
we have two large buildings to look after. 

The Chairman. The same as last year? 

Mr. Whitney. No, sir. Well, we had just moved into the other build- 
ing then, when our last estimates were made. Mr. Woods, the pathol- 
ogist, got out and we took the two buildings for our use. It has been 
impossible for one woman to look after both buildings, and we have 
been compelled to put another one on from our lump fund. This also 
is merely a transfer from the statutory to the lump fund. 

The Chairman. I am inclined to thjnk you had better leave this 
charwoman on the lump sum roll; but the committee will take that up 
and consider it. 

Representative Henry. Is the other one on the lump sum roll! 

The Chairman. No ; the other one is on the statutory roll. When 
the new building is completed, in two or three years, you understand, 
Mr. Henry, the charwomen and the firemen will then be provided for 
specifically. 

Mr. Whitney. Yes. That, of course, is a question for the committee 
to decide. I present the facts as they are. 

The Chairman. Now. in your general expenses of the Bureau of Soils 
there is the expression "Investigation of the relation of soils to climate 
and organic life at home and abroad. " What do you want to do under 
that? Then you have "For investigations of soils in the United States 
and insular possessions." We struck that out last year, did we not? 

Mr. Whitney. Yes; that was struck out last year. 

The Chairman. We thought the work had better be done at home, 
at present? 

Mr. Whitney. We have found it very necessary in one or two cases 
to send men abroad to acquire information as to the treatment of the 
soils that would be of use to our own people. 

The Chairman. Can not that all be gotten by publication? 

Mr. Whitney. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Why not? Do not the governments abroad that 
are doing this work publish bulletins similar to ours? 

Mr. Whitney. They are doing nothing to compare with the work we 
are doing in this country. A very good example of the necessity and 
value of this came up recently when the Bureau of Plant Industry sent 
a man to Algeria and Egypt to study the alkali-resistant plants. They 
requested us to send a soil man along to assist him in determining the 
salt contenfof soils where these plants were growing from which the 
seeds were obtained. 

Representative Williams. Who was it sent that man? 

Mr. Whitney. The Bureau of Plant Industry. So the Secretary 
detailed one of our soil men to accompany the pathologist, and inci- 
dentally we have acquired a vast amount of information concerning 
the alkali soils of Algeria and Egypt that will be of immense practical 
benefit to our people here. Mr. Means is in the room now. He has 
charge of this alkali reclamation work, and I should be pleased if, 
after I am through, you will hear him on it. 

Representative Cooney. The foreign investigation was all for the 
purpose of applying the information to our home soils? 

Mr. Whitney. Entirely, sir. They have had experience for hundreds 
of years in Egypt with- these alkali soils. They have shown their 
ability to reclaim these soils in large areas on a commercial scale. He 
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went there and spent three or four months studying their methods, and 
he is satisfied from his observations there and the knowledge of the 
conditions in this country that there is hardly an acre of alkali land in 
the West that can not be reclaimed. 

Eepresentative Williams. They reclaim those soils over there by 
washing them out, as they say? 

Mr. Whitney. Yes. 

Eepresentative Williams. By washing the alkali out and by plant- 
ing various legumes that have long roots and tubercles, berseem, and 
a whole lot of things. How do you apply the washing-out process to 
any of this dry, arid country? They have in Egypt the whole Nile 
River to do it with, you know. 

Mr. Whitney. We will bring that up later; but just in passing I 
will say that we have reclaimed now an area near Salt Lake City. We 
have underdrained 40 acres of land and are underdraining an equal 
area at Fresno, OaL, where the land values have depreciated $1,000,000 
in the last few years by the rise of alkali. The drains we have put 
in near Salt Lake City are carrying out a 2 per cent solution of salts day 
and night, all the time. It is the same method of underdiainage that 
is used in Illinois. It has simply not been applied to alkali soil. 
Just as soon as we have demonstrated to those people that we can 
reclaim those lands, there are 6,000,000 acres of land in the West that 
can and will be safely and economically reclaimed. It will cost the 
Department possibly $10,000 to demonstrate that to the people; but 
they will not take these lessons from our report. They will not take 
the advice. They have got to be shown that it can be done, just as it 
was in the Connecticut Valley with the tobacco. 

Eepresentative Cooney. Is that by a system of tileage? 

Mr. "Whitney. By a system of tileage; yes, sir. 

Eepresentative Cooney. Do you flood the basin above it, too? 

Mr. Whitney. We just use the ordinary irrigation water. 

The Chairman. You flood the land above. 

Mr. Whitney. Yes; we flood the land. 

The Chairman. And it goes through and washes out? 

Mr. Whitney. It washes out. 

Eepresentative Allen. Is there not a generating element in the soil 
that reproduces the alkali? 

Mr. Whitney. It would unless it was protected against further rise 
of alkali; but with this method of reclamation it is possible to reclaim 
the land and prevent a further rise of alkali. 

Eepresentative Allen. When it rises to the bottom of the tile it 
does not go any farther. It draius off. 

Mr. Whitney. It drains off; yes. Not only that, Mr. Chairman, but 
it has been found in Egypt — and this is a very important thing for us 
to know — that they can free the soil of alkali below the drains by a 
system of intermittent Alteration. That is, they give their laud a 
period of rest. When the salts come up to the surface, then they wash 
them out again, and by repeating that they can get out more salt than 
is contained above the drain ; so that their lands, even below the drains, 
are made better. There are various little details connected with the 
operation 

The Chairman. You say your man did go to Europe with the plant 
industry man! 

Mr. Whitney. Yes, sir. 

Eepresentative Henry. Is it possible to grow alfalfa on these re- 
claimed lands? 
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Mr. Whitney. Unquestionably. 

Representative Henry. I did not know but it rooted too deep. 

Mr. Whitney. No, sir ; it will grow very successfully. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, another case came up where it was very desir- 
able to send a man abroad from the Bureau of Soils to make a thorough 
examination of the tobacco soils of Cuba. We have evidence now, as 
I shall show later in my talk, of the possibility of producing a Cuban 
leaf in this country. There are soils in Texas that have produced a 
leaf that is pronounced by the New York experts as Cuban leaf. We 
have the right, under the bill, of sending a tobacco expert to Cuba. 
We sent two of our tobacco experts there and they examined these 
soils, and they say the soils are the same as these soils we have located 
in Texas upon which we have produced the Cuban leaf. 

I should like very much to send a soil expert there to get all the 
information we possibly can as to the character of those Cuban soils 
and as to the conditions, so that we can use it in the prosecution of our 
work in Texas; but we are debarred from doing this by the wording of 
the present appropriation bill, that limits our work strictly to conti- 
nental United States. It was for that reason that the Secretary put 
into the estimates the phrase " at home and abroad," that we should 
have the privilege, where it seemed wise, to send our soil experts abroad 
to get information that would be for the benefit of our own people. 

Representative Scott. Professor, have you made any estimate of the 
amount of money you would use in these foreign examinations? 

Mr. Whitney. Oh, it would be inconsiderable. There is no increase 
asked for for that at all. We can send them from the force of the 
Department. The Secretary could detach at any time a man from the 
soil snrvey and send him abroad at about the same expense that would 
be incurred in this country. 

Representative Scott. It would be just his living expenses. 

Mr. Whitney. Just his living expenses. It is simply a little wider 
latitude for us in the administration of the work of the Bureau. 

The Chairman. Do you need to send another man abroad to Egypt 
again S 

Mr. Whitney. No, sir. 

The Chairman. You just want to send a man to Cuba, do you? 

Mr. Whitney. We want now to send a man to Cuba. I would like 
to send a man the 1st of March. We are going to send another 
tobacco expert over there for about two weeks at harvesting time, so 
that he can become acquainted with the methods of harvesting and 
handling the tobacco. We think we are pretty well up on those mat- 
ters here, but I do not want to let any opportunity pass, and the two or 
three hundred dollars that it would cost to send a man over there 
would be well invested, in view of the point we have reached in our 
Texas tobacco work. 

Representative Scott. Mr. Chairman, I presume the point we want 
Professor Whitney particularly to speak to is what he proposes to do 
with the $65,000 additional? 

Mr. Whitney, just go on in your own way and tell the committee, if 
you please, the need for this increase. I notice there is an item for 
telegraph and telephones and express charges. That is immaterial. 
Was not that in the last bill at all? Was not that provided for! 

Mr. Whitney. I thought so before I noticed it was in here. The 
Secretary had it put in. 

The Chairman. It is something connected with the Treasury Depart- 
ment. They want specific accounts. 
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Mr. Whitney. Yes; we are paying those bills and I suppose they 
want specific authorization. 

The Chairman. Tell us in your owu way the need for this increase 
you have asked for of $65,000. 

Mr. Whitney. Mr. Chairman, I thought you might be interested in 
knowing something about the disposition of the force, and I might say 
that out of the 96 persons that we have on the rolls now 48 of them are 
employed in Washington iu the office and laboratories, and 48 of them 
are in the field. It just happens to be equally divided that way. 

The Chairman. Are they employed at the present moment! 

Mr. Whitney. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. In the field? 

Mr. Whitney. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You do work in the (south iu the winter? 

Mr. Whitney. Yes; this year I have been able to keep all of my 
field men out for the entire twelve months. It is the first time we have 
undertaken it, but we have massed them all now in the South, stretch- 
ing from Florida across to California, and they are all going along with 
their field work just as they have done in the summer. 

The Chairman. How many parties have you at work at this time in 
the South? 

Mr. Whitney. We have had 15 parties out this year. 

The Chairman. Fifteen at work now? 

Mr. Whitney. They are all at work, but I have massed some of 
them. I have put 2 parties together in Alabama and 3 in the Colo- 
rado desert. 

The Chairman. Southern Colorado? 

Mr. Whitney. Yes, sir; and 2 in Texas, just as a matter of 
convenience. 

The Chairman. Forty-eight of the men are now at work through 
the Southern States? 

Mr. Whitney. Well, the 48 include my tobacco men. They are 
all out. 

The Chairman. Are they in the field now? 

Mr. Whitney. They are in the field: yes, sir. 

The Chairman. In what part of the country are they at work? 

Mr. Whitney. We have some in Connecticut, some in Ohio, and 
some in Texas. Just now their work is in the warehouses ; that is, 
handling the crops that were grown last year. 

Eepresentative Henry. And they are about finishing up for the 
year, are they not ? 

Mr. Whitney. They are about finishing up, but they are also pre- 
paring for next year's work. 

The Chairman. Where will those men go when they get through 
with this warehouse work in the Xortli ''. Of course, there is no planting 
or tenting now. 

Mr. Whitney. The warehouse work iu Connecticut, of course, will 
go well into the spring. There is $1,000,000 worth of tobacco there to 
be handled, and that will go well over into the spring. 

The Chairman. What do your experts do in the warehouse work — 
what are they teaching? 

Mr. Whitney. They are teaching the people how to handle tobacco. 
It is an entire change in every detail in the methods of handling tobacco 
iu Connecticut. They are injecting themselves into these warehouses 
and giving insti notions about the handling of this new product. 
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Bepresentative Henry. I might say that that work is absolutely 
indispensable. The system of curing shade-grown tobacco and the 
outdoor tobacco is entirely different. Our people are entirely unfa- 
miliar with it. We have been experimenting for years and years to 
find some process of forcing the curing of tobacco, and it is only since 
tbe Department has taken hold of it 

The Chairman. How long do you expect that will have to be done? 
I mean how many years will you have to continue to teach that? 

Mr. Whitney. No longer than this. 

The Chairman. This is the last, is it! 

Mr. Whitney. This is the last year. At most, we may leave one 
man there as an agent representing the Department. This year a 
million dollars' worth of tobacco has been grown under our direction — 
that is, on 700 acres of this tented tobacco. Next year it is estimated 
tbat twice that area will be planted and large investments are being 
made. Now, if the Connecticut people want one man left there, it may 
be it would be wise to keep one mau. The man in charge of that work 
has already been ordered to report to Washington and one of the other 
men, or probably two of the party, will be sent to Texas some time 
before the 1st of March to strengthen that party. Then we have our 
Ohio party, and then we propose to take up work in North or South 
Carolina and in some other places, but I shall mention that when I 
come to the tobacco investigation. 

Bepresentative Cooney. When you mention these men being in 
warehouses, what warehouses do you refer to ! 

Mr. Whitney. The tobacco, after being harvested and cured in 
barns, is collected in a few central warehouses, where it can be handled 
on a large commercial scale. 

The Chairman. Is that after it has been sold? 

Mr. Whitney. No, sir; that is after it is dried; but it is for the pur- 
pose of fermentation. 

The Chairman. It is in the original hands! 

Mr. Whitney. It is in the original hands. 

Tbe Chairman. They are a sort of cooperative warehouse! 

Mr. Whitney, Yes ; very largely so. 

Bepresentative Henry. The smaller growers are sending to the 
larger growers! 

Mr. Whitney. Yes, sir. It costs about $8,000 to put up a ware- 
house. That is what Mr. Floyd paid. We are working in Floyd's 
warehouse and Whipple's warehouse, and he is receiving some of the 
smaller crops. Men who have grown two or three acres can not 
efficiently handle their own product. 

Bepresentative Cooney. When it is dried and put in the warehouse 
what is necessary to be done afterwards ! What is this fermentation 
you speak of! 

Mr. Whitney. After it is dried it is taken down from tbe barns while 
it is moist, hauled to the warehouse, put in great bulks of from five to 
ten thousand pounds, and allowed to go through a fermentation. It 
takes it about thirty or forty days. It has to be watched. The tem- 
perature rises, and at the proper time the bulk has to be torn down 
and built up again, and it is rebulked in this way several times. 

Bepresentative Cooney. In loose bulk! 

Mr. Whitney. No, sir. 

Bepresentative Cooney. It is not put in hogsheads! 

Mr. Whitney. No, sir; it is an open bulk. It is about 6 feet high 
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and 6 feet across and as long as you want it. That process is one of 
the most difficult of all. It requires the utmost skill and it is an entire 
innovation on the methods in use. 

Eepresentative Ooonbt. It is a matter of temperature, then? 

Mr. Whitney. Yes ; temperature and moisture conditions ; and it is 
the way it comes out of the sweat that largely determines the character 
of the leaf— that is, it affects the color, it affects the grain, it affects the 
flavor. Tliey are all developed in the fermentation. After the fermenta- 
tion it is baled and then is ready to be sold, but the farmers and not 
the dealers handle it through the fermentation. 

Eepresentative Scott. Professor, you had fifteen survey parties in 
the field this year, did you '! 

Mr. Whitney. Yes, sir. 

Eepresentative Scott. Were you able to meet practically all the 
calls made upon you ! 

Mr. Whitney. 2<o, sir; we distributed the parties as well as we 
could, and we have done the work that seems to be the most important. 

The Chairman. What will those men do when they come from Con- 
necticut in the spring — your tobacco men? Will they be furloughed? 

Mr. Whitney. No, sir. We need them all. They will be sent to 
Texas. 

The Chairman. That is, after the 1st of January? 

Mr. Whitney. After the 1st of Jauuary; yes. We will leave them 
there until they can be taken out without injury to the experiment. 

The Chairman. How many men have you there in Connecticut now? 

Mr. Whitney. We have, I think, six men. 

Eepresentative Henry. Have you as many as that now? 

Mr. Whitney. I think so; yes, sir. 

Eepresentative .Henry. McNess is there yet? 

Mr. Whitney. McNess and Hinson, Stewart, Coby, and Weinburg. 

The Chairman. How many warehouses are there? 

Mr. Whitney. I do not know how many warehouses. 
, Eepresentative Henry. There are about half a dozen warehouses. 

The Chairman. There is about a man to a warehouse? 

Mr. Whitney. Yes, sir. Some of these, of course, Mr. Chairman, 
are our young men we are training. 

Eepresentative Graff. What salaries do these menmentioned receive, 
respectively, as well as you can remember? 

Mr. Whitney. They receive $1,200. 

Eepresentative G-raff. All six receive $1,200? 

Mr. Whitney. McNess received more than that, but the others 
receive $ 1 ,200. They have been with us two years. One of the younger 
men I have just sent there gets $720. 

Eepresentative Graff. One of the six? 

Mr. Whitney. One of the six; yes, sir. 

Eepresentative Haugen. They get something for expenses outside of 
that, I suppose? 

Mr. Whitney. JSTo, sir. 

Eepresentative Haugen. They pay their own expenses? 

Mr. Whitney. They pay their own expenses. 

The Chairman. Except traveling expenses. 

Mr. Whitney. Except traveling expenses; yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, in relation to the increases asked for for the next year, I 
have asked, or the Secretary has asked — of course I gave my estimates 
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to him — for an increase of $36,000 for the soil-survey work. You will 
find this set forth iu the appendix of the letter of the Secretary that is 
in the back part of the book, although I have tabulated it here, where 
you can see it a little more clearly. 

Eepresentative Graff. Professor, I do not want to interrupt you nor 
disturb the order of your talk. 

Mr. Whitney. That is all right, sir. 

Eepresentative Graff. But it has struck me that after a soil survey 
has been made, if it is to be of practical value it ought to be within 
reach of practically every farmer in the area that has been surveyed; 
in other words, that the benefit of the survey and the subsequent inves- 
tigations that are made here in the Bureau about the crops that are 
suited to the different soils that are outlined on the map ought to go to 
the farmers of that community, so that the information can be utilized 
by the farmers there. jSTow, 1 wanted to find out under the present man- 
agement just about how many of these maps and publications could be 
available for the particular localities. For instance, if a county were 
surveyed which contains on an average of 30,000 or 40,000 people, and 
possibly of that number there might be 2,000 or 3,000 farmers — that 
would not, I think, be a large average 

The Chairman. There are more than that in an agricultural county. 

Eepresentative Graff. Yes ; perhaps thatis true. Have you thought 
of that subject, and does the present system of distribution and print- 
ing documents need any change? 

Mr. Whitney. Yes; it does. I shall speak of that a little bit later, 
Mr. Graff, if you will allow me to defer it. 

Eepresentative Graff. All right. 

Mr, Whitney. It is a very important subject, and one the Secretary 
has made a recommendation in regard to. 

Eepresentative Graff. There is no use of this information being 
gathered unless the people are going to get it. 

Mr. Whitney. Unless you prefer that I should take it up now, I will 
defer that a little. 

The Chairman. You had better take it up in your own way. These 
questions will give you suggestions as you go along. 

Eepresentative Haugen. Were you going to recur to the tobacco 
industry! 

Mr. Whitney. Yes, sir. The first matter I will bring up now is the 
case of $36,000 for the soil survey. We have had fifteen parties out 
this season, and the Secretary asks that this increase of $36,000 be 
granted for nine additional parties, at about $4,000 a party. He asks 
for nine additional parties so that we can meet the demands that have 
been made on the Bureau, or attempt to meet them, because even that 
will not be sufficient to meet the demand. I told the Secretary when 
the estimates were being made up that to meet the preseiit applica- 
tions would require about thirty soil-survey parties. But these nine 
additional parties would make twenty-four, and he thought it would be 
better to make that recommendation ; but in his report you will see 
that he gives a statement of the applications that were on file last 
August when the data was collected for him, and he says the applica- 
tions at that time would require about thirty parties working in the 
field. 

The Chairman. On a basis of thirty parties, how quickly do you 
propose to finish up the work ? 
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Mr. Whitney. Mr. Chairman, I have never had any aspirations to 
survey the whole country. In the four years that we have been at 
work 

The Chairman. Of course these demands, you know, may come by 
the million. If you work on one man's farm, the next man will think 
"Why not work on mine? " He does not understand the real situation, 
probably, and he thinks his farm ought to be examined, too. Many of 
these demands, I take it, are based on just such a state of affairs, are 
they not"? 

Mr. Whitney. No, sir; they come from the Capitol, most of them, 
or are backed by Congressmen or Senators. 

The Chairman. Then those who want these surveys ought to pay 
for them, if they have the money to do it. 

Mr. Whitney. In the four years that the survey has been going 
along we have surveyed altogether 33,000 square miles. There is a 
map on the wall showing the areas that have been covered by the soil 
survey. 

The Chairman. That was up to the first day of last July ? 

Mr. Whitney. No, sir; that is up to the first day of December, or 
really up to the last of December, because I have estimated what we 
will finish by then. That includes 33,623 square miles, or 21,518,000 
acres, and that has been done for about $100,000. 

Representative Scott. Professor, can you give us any idea of the area 
which you think has been developed by the surveys which have been 
made! 

Mr. Whitney. I will speak of that as I speak of the work of the soil 
survey a little later. That will come out rather in the course of my 
remarks. 

That, then, is the reason for this increase of $36,001). It is for 9 
additional parties. 

The Chairman. It is to do more work along the same lines you have 
been doing? 

Mr. Whitney. It is to do more work; yes, sir. 

Representative Henry. You assume the average cost to be about 
$4,000 to a party? 

Mr. Whitney. Four thousand dollars. We surveyed this year with 
15 parties 15,752 square miles, or 11,361,000 acres. Now, we simply 
want to increase that a little. That is, by 9 parties. It would be about 
a 50 per cent increase. 

Representative Graff. What is the average j>er acre on that 
estimate. 

Mr. Whitney. It is about six-tenths of a cent an acre. It cost $3 
a square mile for the preparation of the reports and everything. It 
makes about a sixth of a cent an acre. There were about 11,000,000 
acres this last year. 

The Chairman. And 10,000,000 before that. How much have you 
completed to date; twenty-one and a half millions? 

Mr. Whitney. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Gjo on, Mr. Whitney. 

Mr. Whitney. They have been surveyed and the maps have been 
published ; that is, except for this year's work, of course, which is now 
nearly ready for the printer. I have here a list of the areas we have 
surveyed this year, if any of you care to look at it. 

Then, Mr. Chairman, we have asked for $15,000 for the tobacco 
investigation. We have had for two or three years an allotment of 
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$15,000, and have maintained 3 parties. We have worked in Con- 
necticut and have built up an intportant industry there. We have 
worked in Ohio and have the prospect of important results there. We 
have worked in Texas, and we have there what is probably going to 
be the most important results that we have had at all; that is, the 
production of the Cuban type of filler. 

Now, we have done a little work in Pennsylvania. They want more 
work done there. If we develop the industry in Texas so that we can 
produce a domestic Cuban leaf, it is going to necessarily cripple the 
older tobacco regions of the country, unless we can improve their crops. 
The Pennsylvania tobacco is selling to-day at 7 cents a pound. We are 
goingto produce a tobacco in Texas that will sell for from 30 to 70 cents 
a pound ; that will go into a 5-cent cigar, and which will compare favor- 
ably with the best Cuban cigars that are on our market. 

Eepresentative Henry. Tou feel pretty certain of the quality, do you ? 

Mr. Whitney. I do. 

Eepresentative Henry. How does it compare with the Cuban product ? 

Mr. Whitney. I have had that compared with 25-cent cigars — cigars 
that cost 25 cents in Cuba — and it belongs somewhere in that class of 
goods. There are 8,000,000,000 cigars made in this country annually. 
There are 100 cigars for every man, woman, and child in this country, 
and the output is increasing. It is a very important industry and con- 
tributes about $60,000,000 to the revenue of the country yearly. 

The Chairman. You had how many, tobacco parties at work last 
year? 

Mr. Whitney. I had three, and we desire to maintain a party in 
Pennsylvania, in South Carolina, or in North Carolina, and then we 
have not yet touched the export types of Kentucky, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, and North Carolina, nor have we done anything with the bright 
tobacco, an industry that is being almost wiped out. Where we for- 
merly got 60 and 70 cents for the bright cigarette tobacco we are getting 
7 and 8 cents a pound now, partly because of the low grade of the pres- 
ent leaf and partly because of the competition of the Turkish. A great 
deal of the cigarettes that are being sold as Turkish tobacco are made 
of our domestic leaf, but the demand for the Turkish tobacco is increas- 
ing very rapidly, and they are getting large prices for it, and our own 
supply and industry is threatened. Now, whether we can meet this 
situation or not I can not certainly say, but it is a question that I think 
our people would want to have taken up. In fact, they have asked 
earnestly that the Department look into this matter to see what is the 
trouble with the cigarette tobacco of the present day and whether we 
can introduce Turkish tobacco into this country to meet the demands 
of the smokers of to-day. 

So we have asked for three additional tobacco parties, which the 
Secretary thinks can be well handled. 

The Chairman. If I had my way I would almost stop the manufac- 
ture of cigarettes. We can not do it, of course, but it is ruining a 
great many young boys. 

Eepresentative Allen. Most of the States have laws' to that effect. 
Mine has. 

The Chairman. I know they have. 

Mr. Whitney. That is, for minors. 

Eepresentative Allen. Of course, for minors. 

The Chairman. But the college boys are all smoking cigarettes. It 
is extraordinary how that vice has crept in, because it is a vice. 

agr 13* 
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Cigarette smoking grows and grows until a boy does not know the 
number lie is smoking a day, nor the effect upon him. 

Mr. Whitney. There is this to be said, however: If we are going 
to smoke cigarettes or cigars it is much less harmful to smoke good 
cigarettes aud good cigars than to smoke poor ones — low-grade ones. 

Representative Williams. Is that true? It seems to me your low- 
grade cigars arc lacking in tobacco, and the more that is lacking in 
them the less harm they do. I was given a dozen cigars not long ago, 
and I could smoke two dozen of them without the slightest taste of 
tobacco, but I could detect the flavor of early Torks, natch Dutch, and 
all sorts of cabbages in them. 

Mr. Whitney. If you take the average quality of Pennsylvania 
tobacco that is made up in these low grade cigars you will find they 
are very strong. They do not satisfy one. They produce a craving. 
You can smoke and smoke and smoke, but they do not satisfy. Tou 
take a high-grade Cuban tobacco and smoke one cigar, and it satisfies 
you. 

The Chairman. I suggest that we allow Mr. Whitney to proceed 
now as fast as he can, as we only have half an hour longer. 

Mr. Whitney. Mr. Chairman, we hive also asked for an allotment, 
or an amount sufficient for us to make an allotment of SG 000, for the 
reclamation work in our alkali land. This is a matter of the uti.ost 
importance. It seems to me it is a question that can quickly be finished. 
We need simply to demonstrate the entire feasibility of reclaiming 
these lands, and it will be taken up by commercial agencies, and the 
Department will be through with its work. I look for this to continue 
not exceeding three years, and possibly for one or wo years. At the 
present time it is a matter of very great importance in the West, aud 
it is a matter that the Department" is prepared to handle. We can 
demonstrate to ti.ose people that these lands can be reclaimed, and ihe 
large areas that have been abandoned or that were originally unfit for 
cultivation can be brought under cultivation and land values be greatly 
enhanced. 

The large area lying between Salt Lake City and the Great SaltLake 
can be reclaimed. There have been hundreds of housands of dollars 
wasted on that tract in trying to develop it, in trying to build up sub- 
urban residences, in trying to farm it. Canals have been built, rail- 
roads have been built, and people have been put on it to colonize it, 
invariably with disastrous results. The increase in the value of that 
land if it were reclaimed, taking out the cost of reclamation, would be 
about $3,000,000. 

Representative Graff. How large an area is it? 

Mr. Whitney. There are about 60,000 acres of laud that can be 
reclaimed, and it will be worth at least 875 an acre and much of it will 
be worth $100 an acre, because that is the price of land around Salt 
Lake City. This area goes right up to the town. 

Representative Scott. You go on private land to do your work? 

Mr. Whitney. Yes; in our arrangement there. We found a gentle- 
man who gave .ns the use of the land for three or five years, as we want. 
He bought the tile and we had it put in by our own men. We had it 
laid according to our own direction. We had control of the operations 
while he furnished the material and paid the freight and such things 
as that; and in that we are cooperating with the Utah experiment 
station. They are going to crop the land and we are simply watching 
the development in the soil itself, keeping track of the amount of salt 
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that comes out of it, simply to give to the people an authoritative state- 
ment as to the changes that take place in the land. It costs us $300 in 
addition to the salaries of our men. 

Eepresentative Haugen. What do you estimate to be the cost of 
reclaiming an acre? s 

Mr. Whitney. From $15 to $20. 

Eepresentative Haugen. Is it done by tiling, mostly ? 

Mr. Whitney. It is done by tiling; yes, sir. Then, as a portion of 
the increase asked for, we want to make an allotment of $5,000 for the . 
general office expenses here in Washington. That is for supplies, 
instruments, and clerical hire which may be necessary, or such work as 
may be necessary here in Washington in providing for the increased 
work. We also want to make an allotment of $3,000 for laboratories 
for the work they are doing in connection with our field work. That is 
$8,000 for the Washington office and the remainder of the $65,000 to 
be expended in the field. 

The Chairman. Eight thousand dollars in the office and the balance 
of the $65,000 in the field 1 ? 

Mr. Whitney. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Fifty-seven thousand dollars In the field 1 ? 

Mr. Whitney. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. We will take up these detailed statements which 
the Professor has prepared and consider them when we consider the 
bill. 

Eepresentative Williams. That makes the Washington expenses 
about one-seventh of the total increase. As this work progresses will 
it require one-seventh of it to keep up the work of the clerical force and 
the work here? 

Mr. Whitney. It is the laboratories and materials sent in. 

Eepresentative Williams. It is the instruments, etc.? 

Mr. Whitney. Yes, sir. 

Eepresentative Williams. It seems to me that is a great proportion, 
if there has to be $1 spent here for every $7 put in the field. 

Mr. Whitnei:. Mr. Williams, we only have five clerks. 

Eepresentative Williams. The proportion is greater than that now, 
but it seems to me the office work in the future ought not to increase 
the proportion one-seventh. 

Mr. Whitney. Not the clerical work, but the analysis of the soils. 

Eepresentative Williams. I understand; that is done by office work 
here. 

Mr. Whitney. Well, by laboratories; yes. 

Eepresentative Williams. What you have to do here is analyze the 
soils, put your specimens up, and publish your results ? 

Mr. Whitney. And drawing our maps. 

Eepresentative Williams. That is what I say. Publish your results, 
which of course includes your maps, as a part of it. Then you have to 
have the instruments that do the analyzing, and things of that sort. 
That is about all. 

Mr. Whitney. Well, it is a question of judgment. 

Eepresentative Williams. We will eventually have to survey the 
soil of the entire United States. This thing goes into one Congress- 
man's district, and then another wants it. It will go all through, 
because they will insist on it, like seed, after a while. If we have to 
have $1 for the expenses here to every $7 we spend outdoors, we are 
going to have an awful thing here before we get through. . 
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Mr. Whitney. Mr. Williams, we spend now $26,000 for our office. 
That is what it costs us, including the rent; and we want to spend 
$31,000. 

Representative Williams. What is your total expenditure now? 

Mr. Whitney. The total expenditure is $169,000. 

Representative Graff. What is charged to your office force ? Are 
these people who go into the field and wbo are partly in the field and 
partly at home charged to that? 

Mr. Whitney. No; they are all out in the field. Here is the state- 
ment of our clerical work in Washington, if you care to see that. I do 
not know that you care for that. 

The Chairman. Yes; I would like to have that, too. 

Representative Cooney. Professor, I would like to ask you, just for 
my own information, what is the good and the purpose of these soil 
surveys you are making? 

Mr. Whitney. If we have time I shall cover that in going over the 
results of the soil surveys later. Mr. Chairman, you say you only have 
twenty minutes? . ' 

The Chairman. W,e have about twenty-five minutes yet, and maybe 
a little longer. Let us go along as fast as we can and understand the 
situation. 

Mr. Whitney. Are there any other questions you wish to ask about 
the increase asked for? 

The Chairman. No ; I think you have explained how you want to 
use that increase. That is what the committee wanted principally. In 
this list of clerks employed in the office here you say there are five rou- 
tine clerks. What do you call routine clerks? 

Mr. Whitney. Copyists. They copy reports that are sent in from 
the field men. 

The Chairman. Two of them are on the statutory roll and three on 
the lump sum ? 

Mr. Whitney. Yes. 

The Chairman. What salary do they get, those three, on the lump 
sum? 

Mr. Whitney. They get $720. 

The Chairman. Then they are classed as laborers here, are they f 

Mr. Whitney. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Have you a copy of our bill before you? They are 
classed as laborers, really? 

Mr. Whitney. Yes ; they have been in for a number of years, and 
they are in that indeterminate class 

The Chairman. Eight assistants at $600 each, in your lump sum. 
What are they? 

Mr. Whitney. They are in the laboratories. They are young men, 
student aids. They are in the classified service as scientific aids. 

The Chairman. One laborer at $240. Is that by the year? 

Mr. Whitney. Yes; that is a charwoman. She is employed part of 
the day. 

The Chairman. I notice in your lump-sum roll one physicist at 
$2,500. 

Mr. Whitney. Yes; that is the man in charge of the laboratory of 
soil physics. That has to do with the physical problems of the soil. 
He makes the mechanical analyses of the field samples and handles the 
general physical problems connected with the field investigations. 

The Chairman. The other men on the statutory roll, called scientists, 
they are physicists too, are they not, some of them? ' 
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Mr. Whitney. No, sir; some of them I have in the laboratory and 
some in the field. We use those statutory people as well as we can. 
Some of them are in Washington, some of them are outside. 

The Chairman. With regard to transferring that physicist to the 
statutory roll, is that temporary employment? 

Mr. Whitney. No; not exactly, except that positions of that kind 
are filled by men that we have to train ourselves. He has been iu the 
Department for about seven years. He came in, I think, at $1,400. 

The Chairman. How long has he been there, do you say? 

Mr. Whitney. About seven years, and he has developed to the 
charge of the physical laboratory. If I should lose him, if he should 
be taken away by any of tbe colleges, I would not be able to find a man 
in the country who is worth $2,500. I do not know where I would get 
him, and I have not a man in the laboratory that could take his place 
without jumping him in salary. I think the next highest salary we pay 
in the laboratory is $1,800, and I do not think he is a man that I would 
want to put in this place; so that if that is a statutory place and we 
should lose this man to-morrow we would have to put some one in who 
is not quite ready for it. 

The Chairman. You would have to put him at a lower salary? 

Mr. Whitney. I would want to put him at a lower salary. I have 
one place at $2,500. 

The Chairman. That is on the statutory roll? 

Mr. Whitney. That is on the statutory; yes, sir; but I did not want 
to have two places, because I was afraid I would be embarrassed. 

The Chairman. Is it a question of rank ? 

Mr. Whitney. No, sir ; not a question of rank, but I mean I would 
be embarrassed if I lost a $2,500 man. We have had to train all our 
men. We have trained all the men we have in the Bureau. We take 
them in as young men and train them. If they go, there is no one else 
to take their place. 

Eepresentative Henry. And you do not want to promote the lower 
grade men to the salary of the present incumbent? 

Mr. Whitney. I do not want to promote him to the salary that the 
present one has. 

The Chairman. So you prefer to have that left on the lump-sum roll? 

Mr. Whitney. Yes, sir ; I think so. In my judgment, it would be 
wiser. It is a good deal like our tobacco men. We take these young 
men, and they are not known outside, and we keep them for two or 
three years. They get used to our methods and then they have offers 
outside with salaries of far more than we cau give. Mr. Floyd has left 
the Department in the past year — last February. He gets $5,000 and 
an interest in the work; that gives him between $12,000 and $15,000 a 
year. 

Eepresentative Henry. He gets a bonus for ten, twelve, or fifteen 
years in the way of stock ? 

Mr. Whitney. That bears interest ; yes. Mr. McNess, our tobacco 
expert, who took his place, was recently offered a similar position, and 
he declined it. He was getting $1,800 with us. 

The Chairman. That is all in the educational line. It is legitimate 
and proper. He is going out and is able to do the work now which the 
Government is paying to have done. 

Mr. Whitney. Yes; that is all right. He declined it for this reason, 
that our work in Texas is so important that he wanted to stay with the 
Department until we had gotten through with that; then he would be 
an abler man, he would be a broader man. In another year we will 
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expect to lose Mr. McNess and also to lose some of our other men. In 
the meantime, Mr. Chairman, while we are educating these men we 
have to carry them along to give them some encouragement. Some of 
our young men in Connecticut who are getting $1,000 have bad offers 
of $2,000 outside. 

The Chairman. How much does McNess get now ? 

Mr. Whitney. He gets $3,000. 

The Chairman. Is he on your statutory roll? 

Mr. Whitney. No, sir; on the lump fund. 

The Chairman. He is not mentioned in the note giving the list of 
persons paid from appropriations "Soil investigations, 1903?" 

Mr. Whitney. He is not in Washington, you know. He is outside. 
This only refers to the employees at Washington, as 1 understand it. 

The Chairman. He gets $3,000, does he? 

Mr. Whitney. He was getting $1,800 until this offer came to him 
from some New York capitalist, and he declined it voluntarily. He 
said he wanted to remain with us for another year at least until he 
could finish his education. The Secretary said: "Now, to show our 
appreciation of what he has done and our appreciation of his value to 
us as he is developing this work, we will give him $3,000," and so he 
was given $3,000 for that last year. 

The Chairman. What was he offered by the New Tork company, do 
you know? 

Mr. Whitney. He was offered $5,000 and an interest that would 
amount to between $12,000 and 815,000. 

The Chairman. He ought to have taken it. 

Mr. Whitney. He is a very efficient man. 

The Chairman. You will find that some young fellow will take his 
place. There is no hole that can not be filled in this world. 

Mr. Whitney. No; I have them coming on, but it takes time. I do 
not want to be embarrassed by losing too many at once. There is a 
matter that Mr. Graff referred to about the printing and distribution 
of this report of the field operations. It is at present published under 
joint resolution of February 23, 1901, by which each Congressman has 
about fifteen copies and each Senator has about thirty copies. The 
Department has 8,000 and the House and Senate together have 9,000 
copies. 

Representative Graff. That would be of the entire year's work? 

Mr. Whitney. Of the entire year's work. 

Representative Graff. With the maps? 

Mr. Whitney. Yes. Furthermore, the Public Printer interprets the 
resolution to mean that it shall be published in one volume, but it 
makes a bulky and expensive volume for general distribution. The 
Secretary recommends in his report that this joint resolution be 
amended so that this material can be published as the work is finished. 
As it is now, we finish some of our work in January and it has to be 
held in my office until the following February, when the work of the 
current year is all completed. 

Representative Allen. You mean the succeeding February a year? 

Mr. Whitney. The next year; yes. Then it is all given out to the 
lithographer, and it makes a great mass of work. There are only two 
lithographers in the country that can handle it. There is one in New 
York and one in Baltimore. They are tbe only firms that do this kind 
of work at all, and it creates a congestion when it is all presented at 
one time. It is the following October when tbe reports appear. That 
is eighteen months after the work has been finished. 
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The Secretary suggests that the joint resolution be so amended as 
to permit these reports being published as the work is ready, either in 
parts — that is, grouping certain portions of the country, such as the 
Middle West or the Southern States, and providing also that reprints 
of these reports shall be furnished for immediate distribution, 2,000 
copies of the reprint being furnished to each Representative in whose 
district the survey is made and 500 copies for each Senator from the 
State, and 1,000 copies for the use of the Department. " These can be 
printed at once and sent out immediately upon the completion of the 
work. 

Kepresentative Williams. Are those bound volumes or just sheets? 

Mr. Whitney. They are in sheets, in unbound volumes, with the 
map. Then this more permanent edition can be printed, of which each 
Congressman has 15 copies and each Senator about 30. 

The Chairman. He does not recommend that it be issued in parts? 

Mr. Whitney. In parts; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. The trouble with that will be that one man will be 
supplied with a part and no other part. 

Mr. Whitney. No; they will all have the complete work, but if a 
survey is made in your district, as soon as the work is done it can be 
sent to the printer and he will issue these preliminary sheets. 

The Chairman. Unbound? 

Mr. Whitney. Unbound; just advance sheets for immediate dis- 
tribution. 

Eepresentative Graff. Tacked together, I suppose? 

Mr. Whitney. Tacked together ; and you would get 2,000 copies for 
distribution. 

Eepresentative Graff. In that form ? 

Mr. Whitney. Yes, sir. 

Eepresentative Allen. It will keep the local interest alive? 

Mr. Whitney. It will keep the local interest alive, and they will 
cost about 5 cents apiece. 

The Chairman. That is done through the Printing Committee? 

Mr. Whitney. I do not know about that. 

The Chairman. Yes ; that is done through the Printing Committee. 

Eepresentative Graff. Do you not think that is a good idea, Mr. 
Chairman ? 

The Chairman. Yes ; in that way we would get complete data of the 
year's work. You remember that occurred in the War of the Rebellion 
Eecord. There are any number of broken sets of that all over the 
country. A member of Congress would send one volume to a man and 
the next volume to another man, and another volume to another man; 
and there are broken sets all over the country, incomplete, absolutely 
of no account. 

Eepresentative Graff. But this proposition, as I understand it, of 
these separate sheets of the work done, for instance, in a State involv- 
ing maybe two or three different counties, in advance of the complete 
publication of the soil work, would be simply supplementary to the 
annual publication, and the annual publication would come out as it 
does now. 

The Chairman. And would cover the whole field; yes. 

Mr. Whitney. This would be just advance sheets from the annual 
volume, just as it is published now. 

Eepresentative Graff. A man in California receiving 15 volumes 
would not have a sufficient number if he had had a survey, and if he had 
not had a survey it would not be of any interest to him at all, and in the 
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meantime the member of Congress representing the area or areas which 
have been surveyed would not have anything available that would be 
sufficient to give the information to the people 

Representative Williams. I had a matter come up in my own expe- 
rience. I wrote to two Senators who had no interest in the matter par- 
ticularly, and asked them to give me their set, and we could swap 
around, so as to get as many volumes as possible for the people inter- 
ested in the work. 

Representative Graff. But you do not get those volumes now for 
about eighteen months afterwards. 

Representative Allen. Before I left to come here, I was asked by a 
dozen men what had become of the soil survey. They said they had 
heard nothing from it. They seemed interested and wanted to know 
about it. If these publications were sent to them, it would keep them 
in line and keep up the interest. 

Mr. Whitney. They will not get it now until next October. 

The Chairman. That is about the way with the agricultural report. 
How much behind are we with the Agricultural Yearbook, Mr. Gibson? 

The Clerk. The Yearbook for 1901 is the latest we have. 

The Chairman. It is six months behind, at least. Go ahead, Mr, 
Whitney. 

Mr. Whitney. This recommendation in regard to the publication 
and distribution of these reports is in the Secretary's report. I have 
presented it just as he presented it. Mr. Chairman, I think I have 
covered all the main points of the work. I am prepared, if any of th& 
gentlemen want to hear it, to state some of the results of the work thia 
year. 

The Chairman. We would like to hear that. 

Representative Scott. We only have a minute, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. The committee will take a recess now until 2 o'clock,, 
and then we will go on with Mr. Whitney. 

The committee (at 12 o'clock m.) took a recess until 2 o'clock p. m. 

AFTER RECESS. 

The committee reassembled at the expiration of the recess, Hon. J, 
W. Wadsworth in the chair. 

STATEMENT OF MILTON WHITNEY— Resumed. 

The Chairman. Professor, you may go on with your statement. Tak& 
it up in your own manner. 

Mr. Whitney. Mr. Scott was just speaking of that matter of publi- 
cation, and it seems if we had advance sheets of this report of field 
operations, if they could be issued in those quantities, that would be 
what we would want. 

Representative Graff. Yes; instead of bound copies. 

Mr. Whitney. The bound copies would come later. 

Representative Graff. These advance sheets, though, would come 
to us in sufficient numbers so that we could send them out to the 
farmers? 

Mr. Whitney. Yes ; 2,000 to each Representative. 

Representative Cooney. In what shape do they come? 

Representative Graff. They would probably be tacked together. 
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Mr. Whitney. Just exactly like that [indicating]. 

The, Chairman. Like a farmer's bulletin? 

Mr. Whitney. Yes. 

Eepresentative Scott. Mr. Whitney, you do not mean to say 2,000 
for each Eepresentative 1 ? 

Mr. Whitney. For the Representative from the district in which 
the work is done. 

Eepresentative Graff. It seems to me that is one of the fatal defects 
about the whole field investigation in the Agricultural Department. 
We are not getting the results of the scientific investigations to the 
people. 

The Chairman. In most cases that is the fault of the people. 

Eepresentative Graff. Yes; I think so. 

The Chairman. I think the information is accessible if they only 
want it, but they do not reach after it. 

Eepresentative Graff. In the first place, until a man commences to 
do that he does not take much interest in it. You will find occasion- 
ally a farmer who keeps writing to us until we learn his handwriting. 
He is in the habit, because he has started at it, of getting information at 
the Bureau ; but the greater number of them say there is nobody knows 
more about their farms than he does. A man will say, " My father 
farmed thus," or, "I have been farming here ten years. There is 
nothing in these new gimcrack notions," and they are prejudiced 
against any innovations or against anything that is of value. 

Eepresentative Haugen. It would be impossible, though, to furnish 
them with this information if each member only gets 16 copies. 

Eepresentative Cooney. When you commence to send out these 
sheets, though, you are going to make a terrible pressure on the Bureau 
for this work. 

Eepresentative Graff. This does not involve much. 

Mr. Whitney. This is to relieve the pressure. 

Eepresentative Haugen. I would suggest that we place a limited 
number of copies at the disposal of the Secretary, so that the dis- 
tricts may be furnished with a sufficient number at the request of the 
committee. 

The Chairman. This matter is discussed informally here, but it is 
really a matter for the Printing Committee. 

Mr. Whitney. Mr. Chairman, this morning I took up the main fea- 
tures of the administrative part of the work, and unless there are 
further questions to be answered I will go on and inform the commit- 
tee of some of the results of the soil survey, as I think they might be 
interesting. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Whitney. I have already spoken of the number of parties we 
have had out, and of the length of the season ; that is, we have made 
arrangements this year to keep all the parties out throughout the twelve 
months. Of course it is a good deal of a strain on the men, and it is 
likely we will have to have fchem in for three months to get in touch 
with the work of the home office. However, they have all been kept 
out this year,' and we are covering a very large area. 

One reason for the increased allotment necessary for the office force, 
which I neglected to say this morning, in relation l.o what Mr. Williams 
said, was the fact that we used to have our field men in during the 
winter. During the cold weather they were brought in and did a por- 
tion of the literary work in getting the reports in shape, which, by 
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reason of our keeping them out now, we have to assume entirely here 
in the city. Still, I think the plan of keeping them out as long as pos- 
sible is a very desirable one. 

Mr. Cooney asked me this morning about the value of these maps 
and surveys, and what they are to be used for, and about the value of 
the whole survey. I was very much impressed in a recent visit to 
Texas, where we are having a survey made in the Vernon area, in Wil- 
barger County, in the Panhandle. When I went down, some of the gen- 
tlemen said what they wanted there was a forage crop. The wheat 
crop is uncertain, cotton is uncertain, and the stock interests must be 
paramount, and the ranges were giving out. I told them that from 
the forage point the work should come under another division of the 
Department, but from a soil standpoint I would look into the matter. 
When I got to Vernon and went over the area I found quite a variety 
of soils. There were sandy loams, sandy soils, loam soils, and clay soils. 
They seemed to have a variety there, adapted to almost any kind of 
plant that the locality would grow. Then I looked into the other ques- 
tions that would affect the introduction of crops, particularly in that 
climate. I found that in the Panhandle they have 20 inches of rain- 
fall annually. ( We have about 40 inches here in Washington. ) Half of 
that falls in the winter and half in the summer. In California they 
grow good crops of wheat with 20 inches of rain. There the 20 inches 
of rain come in the winter. 

The Chairman. It comes at the right time, in other words? 

Mr. Whitney. It comes at the right time and soaks their soils. The 
wheat is planted after the rains and the soils are sufficiently retentive 
of moisture to retain conditions for growth until the wheat is ripe. 
Then they have their dry season. In the Vernon area the rainfall 
comes in the summer. It begins in June, and from June on for six 
months they have the same amount of rain per month that we do in 
Washington, but at the point when their grain is growing in the early 
spring is just the time of their annual dry season. The problem is to 
get a forage crop, or to get any kind of a crop adapted to an early 
drought. There are lots of crops that will stand a drought late in the 
season, but it is a very difficult matter to get a plant that will stand a 
drought in the early growing season before it gets a start. 

Now, the results of the survey, showing the character of the soils in 
the Vernon area (as a representative area in the Panhandle of Texas), 
give us a basis for the introduction of this macaroni wheat, which is 
supposed to stand dry conditions, and it also gives us a basis for the 
introduction of forage crops, provided in looking over the list of forage 
plants we can find crops like our Bermuda grass and our crab grass that 
come up in June and that have their period of growth during the late 
summer. So that the soil survey has opened up the subject, has pre- 
sented the problem that the agrostologist of the Department will need 
to work upon, and find crops that will meet the conditions that are 
presented as the result of the soil survey. 

We have also had some interesting experiences in the rice lands of 
Texas and Louisiana. The introduction of the kushia rice 

Representative Henry. Where does that originate, Professor? 

Mr. Whitney. It is a Japanese rice, introduced by Dr. Knapp, of 
the Department. The spread of kushia rice has simply opened up the 
country there and has set the people almost wild. The industrial agent 
of the Southern Pacific Railroad told me last month that during the 
past year he had sold for the road 900,000 acres of rice land. 
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Representative Scott. Had the Bureau of Soils anything to do with 
developing that industry 1 ? 

Mr. Whitney. No; the Department had, but I come to our place in 
it now. Of course the rice country extends from Louisiana, from the 
Mississippi .River, all the way around to the southern part of Texas. It 
has been found, however, that there is a variety of soil 

The Chairman. Is this the rice portion down here, Professor [indi- 
cating]? 

Mr. Whitney. No; it is right around the Gulf from Louisiana. 

Representative Henry. How wide a strip? 

Mr. Whitney, It is about 50 miles wide. 

Eepresentative Henry. Extending through the whole seacoast of 
Texas? 

Mr. Whitney. Yes; it is almost a quarter of a circle. 

Eepresentative Henry. And extending into Louisiana? 

Mr. Whitney. Extending into Louisiana. We made one survey in 
southern Louisiana last year and one in Texas this year. 

It has been the experience in the development of this rice industry 
that the different soils yield very different quantities and qualities of 
rice. Dr. Knapp reported to me, when he urged us to take up this 
work, that some of those lands gave a yield normally of 8 barrels of 
rice to the acre, some of them of 15 and some of them of 20. 

The problem is for those people to find out thte lands that give the 
large yield and the fine quality of rice, because the quality of the rice 
has much to do with the value of the rice after it is grown ; and it has 
been found that we can map these soils and throw them into classes, 
some of them well adapted to rice and those that are not so well adapted 
that give smaller yields. It has seemed to the Department and the 
people of the South that a continuation of this work down there, a fol- 
lowing out of the good rice soils in that alluvial country, would be a 
matter of great value to the people in giving them a safe basis for the 
development of this extensive industry that they are taking up. It is 
just at the time that the industry is starting. It has just got a foothold 
now and it is extending rapidly. 

We ha\ r e a problem also in the fruit district of Virginia, which we 
have developed more extensively this year along these same lines; and 
while I speak of the importance of the soil work I do not want it to 
appear at all that I am arguing that we have the whole thing. It is 
simply contributing to the success of agricultural development. Part 
of it is our work and part of it belongs to the other work of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. There is necessarily some overlapping, and we 
have to cooperate. 

We have surveyed about 1,500 square miles in the heart of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains in Virginia, in the Albemarle section, extending from 
the Piedmont plateau on the east of the mountains, including the moun- 
tains, and going over into the Valley of Virginia at Harrisonburg. I 
have recently been down there and have gone over the area with the 
man who has been in charge of this work for two years. He has spent 
eighteen months in the area and has seen practically every foot of the 
land. He has mapped the soils of the mountains, of the plateau, and 
of the valley. He has lived with the people, has talked with them of 
their experiences, of their successes, and of their failures, and has seen 
the results in two crops that have been harvested from the Linds. It 
appears evident to him and to me that the most conservative success, 
the greatest possibilities of commercial success, are in the development 
of this industry along certain, lines. 
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We have in the first place the Albemarle pippin, which is one of the 
famous apples of the day. That is unquestionably best suited to what 
we call the porter's black loam. This is the Bedford area [pointing to 
a mapj. The Albemarle section has not been finished. It is an 
instructive thing to see this. There are three main varieties of apples 
being grown in the mountains of Virginia, representing an industry 
that is going to be of enormous proportions. They are going into it on a 
commercial scale, and they are producing a very fine grade of apples. 
The three chief varieties are the Albemarle pippin, the Winesaps, and 
the York Imperials. The Albemarle pippin does best on the porter 
black loam, represented by this color [indicating]. Tou see there is 
very little of it on this map. It does not extend down to this part of 
the mountain, but it extends from here up [indicating], and is also met 
again in western North Carolina, where this industry has also been 
developed. The apple does best at an elevation of about 1,500 feet, 
up on the sides of the mountain, but iu the coves, where the trees are 
protected from the storms; and the quality is not so good at a higher 
elevation or at a lower elevation. About 1,500 feet is the best position, 
although the apples will grow higher or lower. It is in these little 
coves, where the soil runs up the sides of the mountain, where the soil 
is deep and the trees are sheltered from the weather. That is the very 
finest location for the Albemarle pippin. The trees will grow on the 
sides of the mountains or on top, in a situation like that [indicating], 
but they are not so productive. The crops are not so sure. You under- 
stand, an orchard requires seven years to come to commercial bearing, 
and it is a costly mistake where it is found too late that they have 
been planted on the wrong soils or in the wrong situation. 

The Winesap, on the other hand, does better on the potter's red clay, 
represented by this color [indicating]. This is typically a Winesap soil, 
and you get better results and, what is more important still, you get 
surer results, surer crops, more frequent crops, on this soil than where 
they are planted on the Albemarle pippin soil. The York Imperials, 
although they do well on both of those soils, do still better on tbe val- 
ley soil derived from the limestone rock. 

Now, while all of these apples do well on most of these soils, when it 
comes to a competition the man who gets a crop every other year is 
going to be better off than a man who gets a crop every third year, and 
that is one of the important differences in these soils and their relation 
to apples. I have seen an orchard on this red clay that is noted for one 
crop that it has produced; but in five years it has never produced 
another. 

The Albemarle pippin, grown in these coves on the potter's black 
loam, gives a sure crop every other year, while qualities grown on other 
soils may give a crop every third year, and when it comes down to a 
question of commercial value the soil, the elevation, and the location 
must all be taken into account. It seems, as the result of our two years' 
work, that we can point out the lines along which the apple industry 
can safely and conservatively be developed. 

Kepreseutative Scott. When you say that the Albemarle pippin pro- 
duces a crop in this black loam every other year, do you mean that to 
be taken literally, that it never produces a crop two years in succession! 

Mr. Whitney. So; they do not expect an apple crop there every 
year. 

Eepresentative Scott. What is the reason for that? 
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Mr. Whitney. It is not known at all. 

Eepresentative Scott. Let me ask this question. Suppose you 
plant an orchard this year and another orchard next year;, then when 
they come into bearing, will those orchards alternate? 

Mr. Whitney. Xo; they usually come together. They both have a 
good crop every other year no matter what year the orchard was 
planted in. 

Eepresentative Cooney. It depends on the atmosphere and condi- 
tions? * 

Eepresentative Scott. If it depended on the atmosphere and condi- 
tions, it looks to me as if there might come two years in succession 
when the atmosphere and conditions would be favorable for a crop. 

Mr. Whitney. I do not mean to say that every other year there is 
a failure, but every other year as a rule there is a large crop and a 
small crop. 

Eepresentative Henry. Do I understand they are growing the 
varieties of apples for commercial purposes at the present time? 

Mr. Whitney. Yes. 

Eepresentative Henry. Are the transportation facilities so they can 
do it? 

Mr. Whitney. They have difficulty about that. This is right up in 
the mountains. These lands are being bought away up on the moun- 
tains, where they have to haul 10 or 15 miles to the markets; and, fur- 
thermore, they have to store these apples in cold storage to get their 
highest value. The warm spell, such as we had this year, takes off 
about a fifth of the value. They do not keep, and so they send them to 
Eichmond, or they send them North, and the Secretary now is investi- 
gating the possibility of having cold-storage houses right at the fields. 

But that is one of the things, it seems to me, where the Department 
can help the farmer; that is, to determine the conservative course which 
they should follow, which we can do in a couple of seasons, rather than 
to wait for the costly experience of the farmers w*ho have to wait in the 
first place seven years for the orchard to come into commercial bearing. 

The Chairman. Did you ever consider, in connection with that point, 
Professor, the present price of apples, i. e., the price farmers are getting 
for apples now? 

Mr. Whitney. Well, they get pretty good prices. 

The Chairman. They do? For that variety? 

Mr. Whitney. Yes. As I say, of course we come in contact with the 
other work of the Department. The Division of Pomology has this 
work of the fruit trees, but at the same time we are contributing this 
information to them as a basis for their work. They have had an agent 
down there this year working with us, but we are collecting this infor- 
mation in regard to the soils, the location, and the elevation and such 
things as we can, as indicating the relative value of the soils. 

We have also this year gone into the heart of the Allegheny Moun- 
tains, in the Mount Mitchell area, just north of Asheville, N". 0., into a 
country that is almost unknown — uninhabited. A few crops have been 
produced there of exceptionally fine apples. They have taken a pre- 
mium at some of the world's fairs, and it is proposed now to open up 
the country and develop the apple industry. A railroad is projected 
into the heart of the mountains from East Tennessee, and we have 
mapped about 500 square miles, under a good many difficulties of getting 
transportation and of living, as a basis merely for the safe developing of 
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the apple industry of that country. Incidentally, of course, we have the 
peaches, which do best along on these sandier soils represented on that 
map by the deep yellow color. 

In the work in North Carolina the North Carolina department of 
agriculture has cooperated very heartily. They have paid the field 
expenses this year of our men, but they of course have relied upon us 
for the expert assistants, as we have trained men for this work and 
there are none others to be had, and for the general direction and con- 
trol of the work 

I would refer again to the work we are doing now, or about starting, 
in Texas on the soil survey of the tobacco district, tobacco soils. The 
region in east Texas, where these soils are located, is almost unin- 
habited. It is a large area, almost entirely in forest, and where the 
lumbering interests are very large. These soils are exposed on narrow 
ridges and run through a number of couuties, and we found the value 
of them for tobacco simply through our investigations the past two 
years. 

Eepresentative Henry. Just what part of Texas do you refer to? 

Mr. Whitney. Do you see the small red area there [indicating!? 

Eepresentative Henry. Yes; southeastern Texas. 

Mr. Whitney. It is just east and north of that. I am inclined to 
think, Mr. Chairman, although I do not know positively, that these 
same soils, these fine tobacco soils, extend into northern Louisiana, 
though Dr. Knapp has told me he thinks it is the same character of 
country, and I should not be at all surprised if the area of it would be 
considerable, but it is exposed in just little ridges. It may be 500 acres, 
it may be a quarter of a mile wide and 3 or 4 miles long; but it has 
got to be mapped. I do not know myself just where it is. I have 
driven over the area and have a general idea of where the lands lie and 
a general idea how much there is, but the tobacco industry has got to 
be developed on these soils and no other, because we have tried our- 
selves, and there have been numerous other attempts in that country . 
to raise the tobacco on the light soils that they have already cleared 
without any desirable results. 

Eepresentative Henry. How far h aveyou gone with your exper im ents ? 

Mr. Whitney. We have produced a tobacco that compares favor- 
ably with a 25-cent Cuban cigar — 25 cents in Habana. 

Eepresentative Henry. Twenty- five cents? 

Mr. Whitney. Apiece. 

Eepresentative Henry. Indeed. 

Mr. Whitney. It has the same characteristics. 

The Chairman. That is on this little strip in Texas, you mean ? 

Mr. Whitney. On this little strip in Texas. 

The Chairman. Was tobacco being raised there before you investi- 
gated the soil ? 

3Ir. Whitney. Yes; I went down to Texas several times two or 
three years ago and investigated the 'matter as well as I could then. I 
gave some encouragement to the people, and they grew, partly at my 
suggestion, about a thousaud acres. It was entirely without success. 
They had no success whatever, and it has been a complete failure. 
Last year they grew only about a hundred acres in the State. 

Eepresentative Henry. You mean by last year 1902 or 1901 ? 

Mr. Whitney. 1901. We sent down a party of experts last spriug 
after we had completed the soil survey around Willis and grew a crop. 
Most of this was a failure. The crop we have on our hands now is most 
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of it of poor quality, but there was a little that was grown on one corner 
of these red lands that is very fine. As soon as I saw the way things 
were going, that I had been mistaken in my first estimate of the soil 
that we wanted, I had our expert travel all over the State and look into 
every crop that had been grown in Texas, get permission to ferment it 
and handle it, so that we could judge of its quality, and then bring me 
samples from every soil where he could identity the crop ; and invaria- 
bly from this red land we got samples showing the character that we 
were looking for. We found in that way that we were able to locate 
the soil and the character of the leaf that we had been looking for and 
which I had recognized in all Texas tobacco. I knew there was some 
quality, but where it was I was unable to say. As a result of this 
investigation we were enabled to find out the character of the soil and 
the leaf that gave that value to a crop that is otherwise exceedingly 
inferior. 

Eepresentative Henry. Ton spoke of red lands. Do you mean red 
clay? 

Mr. Whitney. It is a clay; yes. It is not a heavy clay. It has 
some gravel in it. Characteristically it has some iron gravel. 

Eepresentative Scott. You think the reason these people failed in 
the first instance was because they did not get the right kind of 
tobacco ? 

Mr. Whitney. They did not get the right kind of soil. I have had 
a report about it. Our men have been looking around for this soiL 
They have found 4 acres at Woodville. They have found 3 acres at 
Poes Station, which is simply a lumber camp on the railroad. They 
have found two areas of 3 acres each at Nacogdoches, and that is all the- 
cleared land of that kind we can find in east Texas. The rest is in 
forest. 

Eepresentative Graff. But there is plenty of such land. 

Mr. Whitney. There are quantities of it. It just happens that the 
light lands have been cleared first, partly because they are valley lands 
along the railroads and partly because they are easier to till. 
. The development of the tobacco industry in Texas is a soil problem- 
It must follow the soil survey. At least it must follow the soils that 
we will establish through our survey as existing through that country. 
Of course it is not necessary for us to cover the whole area, but we 
must know where these soils are in a few areas, and we must under- 
stand their property thoroughly when we see them again. 

It is proposed to send two soil-survey parties the 1st of January to- 
work in east Texas. I do not know how long they will stay; perhaps 
for three months and perhaps for six months; perhaps one of them 
for the entire year. That is a question to be determined later; but we 
want to have a sufficient area surveyed so that when we attain the 
success that I hope we will with the crop this year, people will know 
where to locate and will know what soil it is necessary and desirable to 
clear. 

Eepresentative Graff. Was that soil that you were mistaken about, 
the red soil? 

Mr. Whitney. No, sir ; I thought we would get our best success on 
a lighter soil. We do make those mistakes, but we take advantage of 
them when we can. 

The Bureau has also done some work on the sugar-beet problem. 
You all know that the sugar-beet interests have been through many 
ups and downs. Many factories have been erected, capital has been 
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subscribed, and the lands that have been taken up have not yielded 
what they should, or there has been labor troubles, or the farmers have 
been dissatisfied with their pay; and many of the factories of the coun- 
try have been closed for one reason or another. This involves a loss, 
of course, of a large amount of capital. 

Unquestionably, the yield of beets and the yield of sugar from the 
beets is largely a soil problem. There is no doubt that beets grown on 
some soils will yield more in actual weight and in weight of the sugar, 
and the problem to determine the character of the land adapted to 
sugar beets is one that the Bureau ought, and expects, to take up. In 
Arizona they told me two years ago that they had soils there that would 
produce 1,000 pounds of sugar to the acre. They had some that would 
produce 1,500 and some that would produce 3,000 pounds. That is one 
of the interests that I hope the Bureau will be able to help develop, to 
contribute to the success of the beet-sugar problem by a full investiga- 
tion of the soils and the mapping of soils adapted to the highest sugar 
production. 

I think the work of the Department in Connecticut in the establish- 
ment of the Sumatra interests there will fully justify the extension of 
the work ou either side of the Connecticut Valley, to take in some of 
the supplementary valleys and some of the smaller contributory val- 
leys, and also for the extension of the work northward into Massachu- 
setts and up into the State of Vermont. 

Bepresentative Henry. And New Hampshire? 

Mr. Whitney. And New Hampshire. 

The Chairman. Do you mean to justify private capital in taking 
it up? 

Mr. Whitney. No; for the soil survey. Capital can not safely 
develop the Sumatra tobacco industry, except on the basis of the soil 
map, unless they know the soils that it is worth While to take up. 

In regard to the importance of that matter, I may say that Mr. Floyd, 
who was connected with the Department and who developed the Suma- 
tra interests in Connecticut, is working now for a private concern. 
They have spent $115,000 on 100 acres. That includes the erection of 
a warehouse for $S,000, the erection of barns that cost about $20,000, 
the erection of shade over 100 acres of land, the purchase of cloth, and 
the cultivation and handling of the crop. 

Bepresentative Henry. And the erection of curing sheds? 

Mr. Whitney. And the erection of curing sheds. I am informed — 
this is hearsay; it is not official; I am not sure of my exact figures — 
but I have been informed that they have produced about 120,000 pounds 
of tobacco. Unfortunately the last picking was caught in an early 
frost and their top leaves and a few of their next to the last primings. 
They have produced, however, on their hundred acres 120,000 pounds 
of tobacco, which they expect to get $1.50 a pound for, giving them 
about $180,000, with an expenditure of $115,000; so that they will pay 
for the cost of their land, the erection of their plant, and the care of 
this tobacco, and have a surplus of about $60,000. I think I am about 
right on those figures, Mr. Henry. 

Bepresentative Henry. Yes, I think so, approximately. 

Mr. Whitney. So far as we can tell. 

Bepresentative Haugen. Does that include the erection of the sheds 
and everything? 

Mr. Whitney. Everything; the purchase of the land, curing shed, 
and warehouse. 

Bepresentative Henry. I might add that the crop this year has been 
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lighter than usual. It was a wet season and the harvesting was 
delayed until the middle or last of October. 

Mr. Whitney. It was unusually late, and it was caught in a freeze. 

Eepresentative Scott. What is that land worth, Mr. Henry? 

Eepresentative Henry. They bought 400 acres of it for a nominal 
price. Some of it had been sold for taxes. It was covered with growth 
of birches and stunted pines. They pulled those out and put in over 
100 acres on that land. They have more lands to develop. They paid 
a nominal price for it, but land like it is being sold to-day for $50 to $75 
an acre. 

Eepresentative Scott. Did they have to fertilize it before raising 
this stock? 

Eepresentative Henry. Oh, yes ; it was grown altogether on ferti- 
lizers. 

Mr. Whitney. It cost them about $650 an acre to raise the crop. 

Eepresentative Scott. All they bought, then, was the foundation for 
the fertilizer? 

Eepresentative Henry. Th at is all. 

Eepresentative Scott. What did you say the cost for fertilization 
was? 

Mr. Whitney. That was for all the fertilization — the whole cost. 

Eepresentative Scott. The whole cost was about $650 an acre? 

Mr. Whitney. Yes, sir. They spent also about $400 an acre on their 
improvements, you understand, 

A Eepresentative. Sheds? 

Mr. Whitney. Sheds and warehouses. They have arailroad in there. 
They have gone into it on a most elaborate scale, and they have paid it 
all back and have about $60,000 additional. The interest in the work 
is of course growing enormously. There is" a good deal of capital 
going into it. There have been 700 acres this year under shade, and 
the crop is estimated to be worth about a million dollars. Next year it 
will probably be twice that amount. 

Eepresentative G-raff. A smaller farmer, though, could not engage 
in that business profitably? 

Mr. Whitney.* Yes ; they have as much as an acre or 2 acres, but 
it is not so profitable as with a large concern, and that is going to be 
the case with the Texas tobacco also. We are going to be able to 
produce, Mr. Chairman, in Texas a tobacco which can be grown and 
baled for 15 cents a pound. It will be worth from 30 to 70 cents. 

A Eepresentative. Could that also be grown under shade? 

Mr. Whitney. No, sir; it will be grown in the open, but that will 
probably also be developed through capital — that is, a small farmer can 
not raise the crop and sell it for what the New York trade is willing to 
give. A large concern can go in and produce it on a commercial scale 
and get a better profit and raise it for a lower price. They could get a 
better market for it than a small grower. 

Eepresentative Dahle. Why is it that the large dealers can do better 
than the small ones "? 

Mr. Whitney. Well, they have larger orchards. Then they can get 
their crops down from the mountains on tramroads that a small grower 
could not think of erecting. They can have men specially trained for 
spraying their orchards. They can get spraying outfits that they can 
get up on the sides of the mountains that a small grower can not 
handle; and so they can produce a better crop with more economy if 
they have large interests than if they have small interests. 

AGR 14* 
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Eepresentative Williams. Above all things, they can have a man 
in the market where they sell, to watch it? 

Mr. Whitney. Yes, sir. 

Eepresentative Williams. They can afford to pay one to stay there? 

Mr. Whitney. Yes, sir. 

Eepresentative Cooney. I would like to ask one question there in 
reference to this soil survey and these maps and the results. Is this 
survey made with the special idea of developing their soil for one certain 
product, such as down in Virginia for apples, in Texas and Connecticut 
for tobacco, and in Arizona for beets? 

Mr. Whitney. No, sir ; not at all. 

Eepresentative Cooney. Just explain that. 

Mr. Whitney. But it happens that in most of these sections there 
are special crops that are being introduced. In fact, there are very 
few sections of the country now where there are not special industries 
growing up and that need to be fostered, or which it is well to foster. 
We have on the coast our truck soil for the growing of vegetables. 
We have in the mountains the fruit soils ; and we have the sugar beet 
and rice and many special crops that are adapted to certain areas. 

Eepresentative Cooney. Suppose in one of these surveys you find 
other crops that could be grown equally well upon a peculiar soil; are 
they taken notice of by the survey? 

Mr. Whitney. Surely. All the experience we can bring from other 
areas is given. 

Eepresentative Graff. Is it not true that in connection with the 
mapping of the soils and the map itself there is an article on the sub- 
ject of the different soils, and then each classification of soil discussed 
and the various products that are suitable to that soil are mentioned? 

Mr. Whitney. Tes; that accompanies the map in the report. We 
aim to point out all the special features that it is possible for us to do 
with the experience and knowledge at our command. 

There is just one other problem that I would speak of that I think 
may interest you. We made a survey this year of the Abbeville 
area of South Carolina. It is on the Piedmont plateau, and I have just 
received the report and map on that area. It was certainly very inter- 
esting and very instructive to me to see what these men that had been 
in charge of the survey had determined about that area. In the first 
place, they went on to say that the area was originally one of the best 
stock regions of the country. It was so famous for the fine character 
of stock raised that there were laws against the importation of the 
inferior stock of Virginia. The country was covered with a hard wood 
growth, with abundant growth of grass to give pasturage, and for a 
long while the stock interests were of paramount importance. 

The Chairman. What is the elevation? Do you remember the 
elevation ? 

Mr. Whitney. The elevation is about 800 or 900 feet. 

The Chairman. What is the soil, a limestone? 

Mr. Whitney. No ; it is from a granite or other igneous rock. It 
is a strong clay soil. It is splendid. These red lands you see from 
Washington down to Alabama, 900 miles in length. 

On this area in South Carolina the hard wood has been removed. 
The first cultivators had splendid success with silk. Charleston was 
an important market for the exportation of silk to France. Silk was 
produced in the Abbeville area in quantities and at considerable profit. 
They produced indigo. They produced wheat and grains of all kinds — 
flax; and the yields were twice as great as the yields to-day, bringing 
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them to something like the yields that we get in our Northern States. 
With the change in conditions in the South, with the growing up of the 
one idea of the production of cotton, all of these side industries have 
been lost. The land has been farmed through clean cultivation for 
cotton alone. The yield of grain is but nine bushels per acre to-day. 
Grass is almost unknown. The lands are washed and gullied, and the 
area of this clay is extending and the area of the sandy loams is dimin- 
ishing as the sandy covering is being washed from the ridges and level 
areas. We have to-day the conditions that exist in the South, with the 
oue crop (cotton) in competition with the fertile lands of Alabama, of Mis- 
sissippi, and Texas, and the question now is, What can the people do in 
place of this one universal crop of cotton that is no longer productive? 

It seems to me it is an interesting thing to trace back to the early 
days and find that they were growing a greater variety of crops; but 
the conditions at that time, at least, were adapted to more crops than 
they now grow, and it gives us a hope of extending the present range 
of crop interests. 

Mr. Chairman, I would speak a word in regard to the work in Porto 
Eico and the island possessions. Before the bill was amended in the 
last appropriation bill, we had sent a party to Porto Eico, as the Comp- 
troller decided we had a right' to do, and made a survey across the 
island from Ponce to Arecibo. We took in a strip, as you will see in 
the small sketch map, and we covered about one- tenth of the island for 
about $1,500. As the resultof that work thefeeling aroseon the island 
that we ought to do something to develop the tobacco interests. Two 
years ago, when Porto Eico was annexed to the United States, Porto 
Eican tobacco was introduced in large quantities in this country, and 
it was predicted that it was going to wipe out our domestic leaf. The 
governor-general at that time sent me a large number of samples which 
we examined in the Department, and I certainly found no evidence of 
any desirable qualities. After that the experiment station and the 
governor of the island sent us a lot of samples and I found no evidence 
of good quality. However, the fact that it was from Porto Eico — the 
fact that it was from an outside country — took with the trade, and for 
two years Porto Eican tobacco has been immensely advertised and has 
sold at a high price. To-day the phrase in New York '' as dead as 
Porto Eican tobacco" is applied to something that has hopelessly 
died out. 

As it is one of the important industries of the people, as it is the 
third crop in importance in the island, the experiment station has 
applied to us very earnestly, through Dr. True, for help in this. They 
are not able, with their appropriation of $15,000, to employ one of these 
experts. They can not get one unless they give a high price, because 
they would have to get one who could direct his own 

The Chairman. You mean the $15,000 of the Porto Eican experiment 
station? 

Mr. Whitney. Yes. 

The Chairman. Is not that supplemented by an appropriation from 
the local government? 

Mr. Whitney. No, sir. They had some money for land. They had 
a grant to enable them to purchase land. 

The Chairman. But no annual appropriation? 

Mr. Whitney. No annual appropriation, and they have appealed to 
us to help them out with, at any rate, an opinion, through a personal 
examination into the subject of the possibilities of doing something to 
improve the quality of the Porto Eican tobacco. 
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We are entirely prevented at present from even sending a tobacco 
expert over to look into the matter by the wording of the agricultural 
appropriation act, and I thought I would bring the matter up because 
there are problems that can be handled, if you desire to have it done, 
without an increase in the appropriation. It is just a question of 
whether we work in Porto Eico, or in Texas, or in Ohio, you understand. 
We would send one of these men to Porto Rico, if it is the wish of the 
committee that we should do such work, but at present the industry of 
Taising tobacco, which is third in importance of the industries of the 
island, is in a very unprosperous condition. What can be done I do 
not know and could not determine until we have had some of our men 
look over the situation, and that can not be done with the present word- 
ing of the act. 

Representative Graff. There was something said the other day by 
one of the heads of the Bureau about the coffee interests of Porto Rico. 
He stated that they were very large and very promising. Would your 
soil survey there be of any benefit to that industry? 

Mr. Whitney. Yes; in the strip that we outlined we show the char- 
acter of the coffee soil, and in fact we show a strip right across the 
island taking in coffee soil, banana soil, rice soil, and sugar cane soil. 
We selected it for the reason that it would lead us through the repre- 
sentative industries of the islaud. That report will come out in our 
next report. 

Representative Dahle. What are the two crops that are ahead of 
tobacco in Porto Rico? 

Mr. Whitney. Sugar and coffee. First sugar, then coffee, and then 
tobacco. i 

Mr. Chairman, I think that is all. I would suggest that we have Mr. 
Means here, who is in charge of the alkali land reclamation work and 
who has just been to Egypt. I thought the committee might like to 
hear him. 

The Chairman. We shall be very glad to hear him. 

Mr. Whitney. And then Professor King. 

Representative Haitgex. Just before that I would like to ask a 
question. What part of this country do you consider the most desirable 
for sugar-beet growing? 

Mr. Whitney. Of course that has been very generally outlined by 
Dr. Wiley from his investigations in the chemical composition and cli- 
matic condition ; but in that belt which extends through the Xorthern 
States and dips down into Arizona and up to California again the char- 
acter of the soil has not been determined. The climatic conditions are 
right, but there is a variety of soils that ought to be investigated. 

Representative Haugen. You stated that a number of these factories 
had not proven successful. Where were they located mostly that they 
were not a success? 

Mr. Whitnev. The factories at Rome and Bingham ton, N. Y. ; the 
factory at Chino, Cal., has been closed down. There were about 
$500,000 invested there. That was due to alkali. 

Representative Graff. I know of oue at Pekin, 111., in my district, 
where there were 82.30,000 invested, which was closed because it was 
not found profitable, and it was converted into a glucose or corn-sugar 
factory. 

Representative Haugen. Did you say the most favorable land in 
this country, the most productive land, only produced not to exceed 
2,000 pounds per acre? 

Mr. Whitney. About 3,000 pouuds. 
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Eepreseutative Haugen. That is considered a high yield? 

Mr. Whiihet. 1 think so; I understand so. Afactoryin New Mex- 
ico has been closed. By the way, we could have saved that if they had 
listened to us. There is an alkali problem there, but they would not 
hear of anything of the kind, and they closed down the next year after 
we advised them to change their methods. 

The Chairman. Now we will be very glad to hear from Mr. Means 

STATEMENT OF THOMAS H. MEANS, OF THE BUREAU OF SOILS, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

The Chairman. Go ahead, Mr. Means, in your own way. 

Mr. Means. About 1897 the Division of Soils commenced some invest- 
igations upon the alkali soils of the West by starting work at Billings, 
Mont. Our recommendation at that time was that drainage would 
solve the problem. Since then we have investigated districts in every 
one of the arid States except Wyoming, Oregon, and Nevada, I believe, 
and have studied typical conditions in all of these States, and in every 
case our recommendation has been that drainage will solve the problem. 

The Chairman. Drainage? 

Mr. Means. Underdrainage. According to the census of 1900 there 
are about 7,500,000 acres irrigated in the West. We have surveyed 
approximately 3,000,000 acres typical of the entire irrigated area, and 
we find that in that 7,500,000 acres approximately 13J per cent of the 
land is so charged with alkali that it would be of no value for crop pro- 
duction ; in other words, that of the land which has been farmed 13£ 
per cent are now worthless. The majority of this land was at one time 
good. It was the first land taken up. It was the best land. It was 
the easiest land to farm. But through careless methods of farming and 
through ignorance on the part of the farmer or carelessness of his 
neighbor, alkali has come to the surface, and this land is worth 
nothing now. 

Mr. Newell estimates there are probably 75,000,000 acres of land in 
the United States irrigable, and I think this same ratio of 13 per cent 
will probably hold in the whole amount of irrigated laud. In other 
words, that if we would enlarge our irrigated area, still using the same 
methods which have been used in the past, we would still lose 13 per 
cent, or, in round numbers, one-tenth of the land will be ruined. 

The value of this alkali land is nominal. It is worth nothing, as a 
matter of fact, for production, but it can be bought anywhere at from 
$5 to -810 per acre. Of course, if it was owned by the Government at 
the present time it could be taken up under the homestead act at $1.25 
an acre. 

Representative Haugen. One hundred and sixty-acre tracts. 

Mr. Means. One hundred and sixty-acre tracts, under the homestead 
law. We have estimated that this land can be underdrained and 
brought back into cultivation by the expenditure of anywhere from $10 
to $20 an acre; and from experiments which we have carried on, which 
I will describe in a moment, our estimate is a perfectly just one. 

This summer I was detailed to accompany one of the agricultural 
explorers of the seed and plant introduction, Bureau of Plant Industry, 
to Algeria and Egypt to assist him in work for the gathering of seeds 
of alkali-resistant crops for introduction into the West, and incidentally 
I gathered a great deal of information about the reclamation of the 
alkali land in Egypt and the use of alkali waters for irrigation, which 
we can use in this country. I found that in Egypt, where they have 
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been farming for 7,000 years, they have solved this alkali problem. 
Under the Pharaohs practically all of the land in the Nile Valley and 
the delta of Egypt was cultivated. At the present Lime around the 
margin of the delta there is a fringe of salt lakes, alkali lakes, or lakes 
which are covered with salt water at extremely high tide. This land is 
now out of cultivation, and throughout Egypt there are areas where the 
land has been abandoned, has been allowed to lie idle for a period of 
years, and in every case alkali has come to the surface, showing that 
throughout the subsoil underneath Egypt there is a small amount of 
alkali, which, if allowed to come to the surface, will ruin the land. 

An English company started work at a point a few miles east of 
Alexandria in 18S9 with a capital of about £300,000, or about a million 
and a half dollars. They decided to undertake the reclamation of 
Aboukir Lake, about 30,000 acres in extent. At the time they started 
to work the soil carried about 8 per cent of sodium chloride, common 
salt, or ten times as much as we find plants can stand. When I visited 
the tract this summer there was an area of about 15,000 acres produc- 
ing crops, and the company this year declared dividends of 20, 20, and 
5 per cent — 45 per cent — upon their capital. The results which they 
have obtained in growing crops show that the proposition is successful 
agriculturally. 

The Chairman. What is their chief crop? 

Mr. Means. Their object is to grow Egyptian cotton, but in rotation 
with that they raise clover and corn. 

The Chairman. Do they raise clover as a manure? 

Mr. Means. They raise clover as a manure and as a forage crop also. 
It is the Egyptian clover, the berseem. It is not grown in this country 
at all. I think the dividend of 45 per cent in one year shows the com- 
mercial success of the proposition. 

As I said, we have in this country at the present time lying under 
existing irrigation canals about 1,000,000 acres of ground which can be 
brought back into cultivation. There has been nothing done upon that 
land so far. I made a rough estimate the other day that in the last 
twenty years there have been issued something like 1,100 pages of 
matter upon alkali soils, and there has been enough of this literature 
distributed to give every farmer in the irrigated West -210 pages of 
reading matter. The result of this wholesale distribution of reading 
matter has been the reclamation of certainly less than 500 acres of land. 
In other words, there has been nothing done at all. So that to start 
this business we will have to attack it from some other side than by 
publications. 

We find that the interest is increasing in the West. We have bom- 
barded them with our artillery of publications, and I think now if we 
follow it up with little infantry we can get something done. We have 
gone into one or two districts. We started to work in Utah. We 
went in there aud they were skeptical of the proposition. By talking 
around a little while we found one shrewd old farmer who said he 
would put up $10 an acre on 40 acres of laud if we would superintend 
the work. We made a three-cornered agreement with the Utah experi- 
ment station and this farmer and at an expense of about 8G50 we 
installed the drainage plant and have it in operation. Of this the 
owner of the land paid $400 and the Utah experiment station and the 
Department put up the remaining $260. I think next year we will 
have growing on that laud some crop of value, on land which hereto- 
fore has been worthless." at a cost of $16.00 an acre for the installation 
and reclamation, and that includes digging an outlet ior the drains. 
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The estimated cost of the drainage itself, throwing out this expensive 
outlet, was $13.50 au acre; so that our original estimate of from $10 
to $20 an acre is a very just one. 

Now, at Salt Lake Gity there are 60,000 acres of such land. The land 
can be bought at present at $10 an acre. As I said before, it is worth 
nothing. We can instruct farmers to dig main canals and drain this 
land for a cost altogether of about $ 1 S an acre. The land when reclaimed 
is worth $75. Irrigated lands should be worth more, but the average 
value of land around Salt Lake City is $75, leaving a net profit of at 
least $40 an acre. 

We have commenced work at Fresno, Oal., upon similar lines, and 
there we find the people ready to put up money for the work. We have 
had to expend a small amount of money — I think $300 — on a demonstra- 
tion at Fresno, and now we have a number of other parties who are 
anxious to provide the money if we will simply superintend the work — 
show them how to do the work. Inside of a few years there will be at 
Fresno a large drainage district installed and the land drained. 

The Chairman. Is it just ordinary tile drainage? 

Mr. Means. It is just ordinary tile drainage. As I said, in 1897 we 
made the recommendation, and it has been made by other people, but 
nothing has been done until we have gotten out and shown the farmers 
that the land can be brought back to cultivation. 

Eepresentative Graff. What sized tile do you use? 

Mr. Means. We use 3, 4, and 5 inch tiles — the same sizes that would 
be used in Illinois — running up into 10 and 12 inch drains and then 
into open ditches. 

Eepresentative Graff. It is more expensive than a drained farm 
would be in Illinois. 

Mr. Means. It is practically the same thing used in Illinois. 

Eepresentative Graff. On the same plan ? 

Mr. Means. The same plan. 

Eepresentative Cooney. How far do you put them apart? 

Mr. Means. We are putting them some 150 feet apart, some 200, 
some 300. Others we may put closer together. 

The Chairman. You say that solves the problem of alkali rising to 
the surface? 

Mr. Means. That will solve the problem of alkali rising to the sur- 
face. It not only reclaims the land, but it will prevent any further rise 
of alkali. 

The Chairman. How do you account for that? What is the scien- 
tific reason?. 

Mr. Means. We have drainage that furnishes an outlet for the sur- 
plus water. We irrigate the land, the salts are dissolved, go out to the 
drains, and are carried off into some lower place. 

Eepresentative Williams. It is leaching. 

Mr. Means. Yes, sir. 

Eepresentative Graff. The drawing power of a tile is wonderful. 
Idonot know whetheryou tile much down in your country, Mr. Williams? 

Mr. Williams. Not at all; but I have seen tiling. 

Eepresentative Graff. With just a little 3-iuch tile you can see the 
evidences of it where the moisture moves toward the tile. There is a 
streak clear across the field, many feet wide. 

Mr. Means. One reason that we are insisting upon the farmers taking 
up this class of work now, or trying to get them to take it up, is the fact 
that there is great talk of extension of irrigation through the West. I 
think it is more profitable at the present time to reclaim land now under 
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the existing canals, land which is already ditched for irrigation, already 
fenced, and very often has a water right. All that is needed now is to 
get rid of this salt and excess of water and put the land back into 
cultivable shape. 

This morning's papers announce the completion of the Assouan dam, 
on the Nile. The purpose of that dam is to store up the flood waters 
of the Nile to supply the irrigated region of Egypt. As a matter of 
fact, it was built to supply water for the land already lying under the 
canals. There are 380,000 acres of land which they are going to reclaim. 
This dam will not be used to extend the irrigation out onto the desert, 
but to take up lands lying immediately under the canal. 

We have a million acres of this character of land in America, which 
can be more profitably brought back into cultivation than by taking 
public lands which are higher up. At the same time, this method of 
drainage, if carried out in the districts, will absolutely prevent any 
possibility of irrigation on higher levels damaging lower lands. That 
is, if this method is followed out in the extension of the irrigated area 
of the West there need never be any more than 13 per cent of land lost 
by alkali, and it requires but a demonstration in a number of places 
throughout the West to prove this fact to the farmers. 

The Chairman. Such a simple thing as that you would think would 
not need much demonstrating 1 ? 

Mr. Whitney. Mr. Chairman, they have been talking about this in 
India since 1859, and every year the government reports that more and 
more villages are being deserted and lands are being neglected simply 
for the reason that they have not had the confidence to go on with the 
work. 

The Chairman. That is extraordinary. Of course they have to deal 
with a bull-headed class there? 

.Mr. Whitney. Yes. 

Eepresentative Haugen. Of course this can not be done unless you 
have an outlet 1 ? 

Mr. Means. This can not be done profitably unless we have coopera- 
tion among the farmers so that an outlet can be secured. It is costing us 
$16.00 an acre for a 40-acre tract. We could put that onto a 10,000-acre 
tract, and the proportional cost of the outlet would be very much 
smaller. We could do it for $13 an acre. In other words, we could 
save $3 an acre by taking up larger tracts. 

Eepresentative Graff. Is not your one demonstration in the vicinity 
of Salt Lake City sufficient there? 

Mr. Means. That is sufficient for that country; yes. 

Representative Graff. Tour opinion is that the only way to induce 
these people to take up this system is to go there and educate them? 

Mr. Means. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Give them an ocular proof of it. 

Representative Graff. That is about all that will do it. 

Mr. Means. That has been our experience; and now we find, when 
they have gotten some ocular demonstration in one place, that they are 
willing to put up money for the same work in some other place. 

Mr. Whitney. They take it up themselves. 

The Chairman. Then they will take it up just as fast as the needs 
of the country demand it. 

Mr. Means. They will, in a short while, adopt our methods and 
organize large companies. 

The Chairman. How long have you been at this kind of work? 
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Mr. Means. I have been since 1897 in this character of work. I have 
been in the Department nearly eight years. 

Representative Graff. Js this the first demonstration you have ever 
made for the Department — the one at Salt Lake City? 

Mr. Means. This is the first. 

Representative Graff. And the only other place it has ever been 
tried is in Egypt? 

Mr. Means. The only other place on a large scale. In Spain, south- 
ern France, and northern Italy there has been some 7 work done, but 
not on a large scale. 

Representative Graff. But it never has been tried in this country? 

Mr. Means. It has, never been tried in this country on a large scale. 

Representative Haugen. How large a tile do you use in Utah ? 

Mr. Means. We are using, as the smallest, 4-inch tiles. 

Representative Haugen. 150 feet apart? 

Mr. Means. 150 feet apart. 

Representative Haugen. How deep do you lay them? 

Mr. Means. We have them there 4 feet deep, on the average. 

Representative Haugen. It is not necessary to have them so deep as 
that? 

Mr. Means. No; we think that is unnecessarily deep, so hereafter we 
will put them 3 feet. 

Representative Haugen. How much do you pay for tile there? 

Mr. Means. We are paying just about twice the price they are pay- 
ing in Illinois. It is being made at Ogden, 30 miles from Salt Lake 
City. If this work is gone into extensively, we will have to make tile 
right on the ground. It does not pay to haul it. We are studying the 
question of clays for tile making in every district we enter. 

Representative Graff. How do you know this was a success in Salt 
Lake City? You did not have an opportunity to raise a crop on it? 

Mr. Means. No. As I say, the installation has simply been made. 
We have only been able to irrigate the land once. We put on fresh 
water and we got off water running from 2 per cent to 3£ per cent of 
salt. In other words, the water came off about as strong as ocean 
water for a while. We have gotten about 130 tons of salt already out 
of that 40 acre tract by one irrigation. By flooding that piece of land 
three months next spring 1 think the surface will be sufficiently sweet 
to put on some crop which will stand in water. 

Representative Graff. I thought possibly it would take you two 
years. 

Mr. Means. We will not get it back into thorough shape for two 
years, but we will get some sort of a crop the first year. 

Representative Haugen. Water is pretty scarce, is it not? 

Mr. Means. No; we get water out of the Jordan River. 

Representative Haugen. But I understood fresh water was very 
expensive out there. 

Representative Graff. This system would not be practical except 
on irrigated lands ? 

Mr. Means. No; you would have to have a supply of water to irri- 
gate the lands. 

Representative Williams. You do not have any alkali lands, though, 
except where you have to have irrigation? 

Mr. Means. No, sir. 

Representative Williams. Where you have plenty of rain, the rain 
itself leaches the soil. 
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Eepresentative Henry. There is some rainfall there, is there? 

Mr. Means. About 10 inches at Salt Lake City. 

Eepresentative Henry. That helps you out, does it not? 

Mr. Means. Yes; that helps us out 

Eepresentative Graff. What other places had you in view ? 

Mr. Means. We are planning this year to go back to Montana to 
put in an installation there, and we probably will carry the work into 
Washington State in the late summer and extend it wherever there is 
a demand for the work after that. 

The Chairman. What other work have you done, Mr. Means, besides 
that at Salt Lake City? 

Mr. Means. We started the work at Fresno. 

The Chairman. Do you get the same results there? 

Mr. Means. We are just now putting in the tile. The men are at 
work there now. 

Mr. Whitney. Mr. Means. has been in charge of the soil survey, but 
is just being detached from that to make these demonstrations — to take 
charge of them. So far as we can, Mr. Chairman, we are trying to 
build up commercial thiugs and then let it drop. 

The Chairman. That, of course, is as far as the Department ought 
to go, to show these people what they can do, and if they do not want 
to do it, it is their fault, not the fault of the Government. 

Mr. Whitney. But at first they do not know. 

The subcommittee' (at 3.30 o'clock p. m.) adjourned until Friday 
morning, December 12, 1902, at 10.30 o'clock. 



Subcommittee of Committee on Agriculture, 

House of Eepresentatives, 

Washington, December 12, lf)02. 
The subcommittee met at 10.30 o'clock a. m., Hon. J. W. Wadsworth 
in the chair. 
The Chairman. We will hear Mr. King. 

STATEMENT OF F. H. KING, OF THE BUREAU OF SOILS, DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

Mr. King. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, Professor 
Whitney outlined to you yesterday the general purposes of the soil 
survey, and pointed out to you some of the commercial results that have 
been attained. After an area has been surveyed and its soil types 
have been mapped out, and the special crops to which those types are 
peculiarly adapted have been indicated, the practical man, as soon as 
he comes to the soil in question, and attempts to apply the knowledge 
that has been set forth by the survey, is immediately confronted with 
questions of proper management of that soil, in order to bring about 
the results that are predicted may be obtained from the soil. The line 
of work which has been placed under my charge relates especially to 
questions of soil management. It is seen that in many localities where 
soil surveys have been made there will arise special problems of soil 
management which need to be considered. 

I can perhaps give you in the shortest time an idea of the field we 
are attempting to cover by outlining in a somewhat didactic way the 
scope and objects of soil management. If I do this, we may say in the 
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first place that soil management aims to establish on a given field 
uniform surface conditions of the soil; in the second place, it is neces- 
sary to recognize whether the structure of the soil — its texture, its 
granulation — is in the proper condition, and if it is not in the proper 
condition to apply such remedies as will give the proper textural or 
structural conditions in the soil. 

Again, the crop before it comes to maturity must be subjected to the 
conditions which the weather imposes, aud it generally becomes neces- 
sary to control aud conserve the soil moisture, and there are various 
principles, physical aud mechanical, which must be understood and 
applied in order to get the best results from the available moisture 
which the soil may receive and retain. 

Then it is necessary, in the holding of a given type of soil up to its 
maximum capacity for yield, to maintain in that soil a proper amount 
of organic matter — a proper amount of humus. The amount that is 
necessary in one type of soil is different from the amount required in 
another type of soil, and the steps which may be taken for one type 
of soil under one rainfall condition are different from the steps which 
must be taken in another section on the same type of soil, but under 
different climatic conditions. 

Andvso along such lines as these, in order to have the soil survey 
count for most in the shortest time with the least experimentation on 
the part of those who undertake to make the application indicated by 
the survey, it becomes advisable pecuniarily to point out, so far as 
may be, the specific lines of soil management that are likely to bring 
the right results, one set of indications applying to one locality and 
another set of indications applying to another locality and to another 
soil type. 

Still again, it is necessary to maintain the right quantity and quality 
of dissolved salts iu the soil water. A plant, like an animal, is feeding 
all the time on solutions. All living things get their sustenance from 
solutions rather than from solids. We take solids into our own diges- 
tive tract, but we convert them into solutions before utilizing them. 
And so the feeding of plants is fundamentally the same problem as the 
feeding of animals, and it becomes necessary, in order to understand the 
rationale of the application to land of farmyard manure, or of fertilizers 
of one kind or another, to know what there is in that soil solution 
against which the roots of the plants expose their surfaces; to know 
whether this particular ingredient of the soil solution or that requires 
reenforcing or reducing. 

Yesterday there was outlined to you work contemplated in the recla- 
mation of alkali lands. Now, there you have a problem iu which, under 
the climatic conditions, the long decay of the soil has resulted iu the 
accumulation of so much of very soluble matter that the water the soil 
can retain is too heavily charged with dissolved salts, aud in that 
excessive concentration of salt the plant can not grow aud we speak of 
the soil as alkali laud. The processes which go on iu those arid regions 
and which result in the formation of alkali are not different funda- 
mentally from what goes on in the most humid climate. The same 
decomposition of rocks takes place. The same sort of salts form, but 
in the one case nature has provided in her heavy rainfall continual 
drainage, continual seepage, continual washing away of the more solu- 
ble materials; aud the result is the salts do uot accumulate to an 
excessive degree iu most localities where the rainfall is above what 
occurs in the arid regions. 

And so, in the reclamation of arid alkali lands, we must recognize 
that, if the improvement is permanent, it must be done on the basis of 
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allowing the continual or periodic removal of those salts which may- 
accumulate with time after they have once been removed. In other 
words, to simply reclaim such lands and then leave them, with no fur- 
ther treatment of them, makes it only a question of time when the same 
conditions will recur. 

Throughout the country, whether it is in the arid region or in the 
semiarid, the humid or semihumid regions, we are confronted with these 
questions of proper strength of the soil solution, because so far as the 
materials which are in solution can influence favorably or unfavor- 
ably the growth of the crop, they have to be regulated, making them 
stronger or weaker as the case may require. So here is a very funda- 
mental line of investigation which requires attention from the stand- 
point of soil management. 

Then, again, it is necessary oftentimes to so change the character of 
the soil as to insure more complete aeration of it — to allow the air to 
go more deeply into the soil and to change more frequently than it ordi- 
narily does under the existing conditions. It is a universal fact for all 
soils that unless the openness of them is such that the ordinary physi- 
cal forces which drive air into and out of them again operate with 
sufficient magnitude to make the change frequently enough we get 
diminished yields. 

Kepresentative Cooney. It is a kind of lung power. 

Mr. King. Yes. The soil must be veutilated in the same sense and 
for the same reasons exactly that a building is ventilated, where people 
congregate, or a stable is ventilated. There exists in the soil the same 
necessity. We have it very forcibly illustrated in the city of Wash- 
ington? My attention has been repeatedly arrested by the almost 
entire absence of tree roots in the soil under the air-tight asphalt pave- 
ments of our streets. If you will watch the cuts made through the 
pavement you will find that although the trees stand close by the 
asphalt pavement they extend no roots into the exposed soil, which is 
moist and appears to the eye in every way suitable for them. There is 
scarcely a root of any sort to be observed in soil so covered, but if there 
is a brick pavement adjacent here the roots are massed in immense 
quantities and so completely as to fill the soil and even raise the brick 
on the surface. 

It seems to me we have here a serious problem, which the permanent 
improvement of the city of Washington should take into consideration 
if the maintenance of shade trees along the streets is desired. The 
small area of naked soil about the base of each tree which is left does 
not provide aeration enough to allow that tree to maintain its growth 
where cement walks are placed on the other side of the trees. 

The Chairman. In place of the bricks ? 

Mr. King. Yes; and in so doing we are really sealing the soil above 
the tree roots in and leaving too little space for ventilation. Many of 
these trees are now dying, and I fancy, from what I have seen, that 
one of the fundamental difficulties is the shutting off of the air from 
the soil about the roots. 

It is, therefore, a practical question which should be considered 
where asphalt pavements are going in, whether it would not be helpful 
to the trees to lay out under the asphalt in the street and under the 
sidewalk lines of drain tile radiating out from the trunk even into the 
lawn part beyond, and thus allow more circulation of air in the soil, 
and thus broaden the feeding ground of the trees by providing better 
conditions for the growth of the roots. 

It is this absence of air in the lower parts of the soil that largely 
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forbids the sufficiently deep penetration of roots into an insufficiently 
drained soil to enable the plant to utilize the water and dissolved salts 
that are there. You may take any plant that we have and put it into 
clean running water, and apply to that water the necessary ingredients, 
those which are found in the soil water, and simply hold the plant 
there, and it will go on and thrive with its roots immersed in the water, 
provided that water is continually changing so that it is oxygenated 
water. But let the oxygen become exhausted and the plant is in 
exactly the same condition as fish when the oxygen ceases to enter the 
water as rapidly as it is consumed. 

Now, in overwet soil such rapid changes of air can not take place, 
for then it must be by the very slow process of diffusion. Therefore, in 
the soil it is imperative that the ground .water be lowered sufficiently 
to give a proper depth of soil in which there is sufficient open-air space 
to allow the wind, as it blows over the surface, to produce a suction 
that lifts the air out, and then with its change of pressure to let it go 
back again; just as you have observed on a strong, windy day, sitting 
in a room, that the carpet will alternately rise and fall; or as a tin roof 
is continually buckling under the rarefication that comes and goes 
with the wind ; with the condensations and rarefaction that comes and 
goes with the changes of pressure. Just such changes go on in the 
soil. The air is alternately sucked out and allowed to enter, provided 
there is open-air space enough in the soil to allow such changes to take 
place. And they are essential to plant growth. 

Eepresentative Scott. Out in our country it has been the theory that 
drought could be guarded against most effectively by a mulch, a finely- 
pulverized soil to a depth of 2 or 3 inches. My idea has always been 
that that mulch was supposed to prevent the air from getting into the 
ground. I presume your theory would be that it prevents it from coming 
in too rapidly and in too great quantities. 

Mr. King. The effectiveness of the mulch is its tendency to prevent 
the loss of water from the surface of the soil by evaporation. 

Representative Scott. And the more rapidly air gets into the soil 
the more rapidly evaporation will take place. 

Mr. King. But the evaporation by change of air, the air going in and 
and coming out, is a very small part of the total evaporation. The chief 
loss of water by evaporation from the soil is the loss that takes place 
right at the surface. But a mulch has a double function, the one. gen- 
erally recognized, as you point out, the tendency to diminish the intensity 
of drought conditions, but there is another function which is equally 
important, that of retaining the dissolved salts sufficiently below the 
surface, so that they remain within the zone of the roots. If the surface 
of a soil is not mulched it allows the water to come directly to the sur- 
face, and the water that comes up to the surface brings with it the plant 
food which the water contains. When that water is evaporated you 
lose not only the water, but at the same time the salts which are laid 
on the surface of the ground above the roots. 

If you have a mulch on the surface such that evaporation must take 
place from its under side, not from the upper side of the mulch, and the 
lower layer remains moist, then as the water keeps coming up and 
evaporating from the under side the salts are left there in the moisture, 
where the roots can place themselves in contact with it and take advan- 
tage of the salts as well as of the water. 

When a soil is imperfectly drained, so that you have only 12 or 18 
inches of sufficiently aerated soil to allow the roots to develop in it, 
then, if there comes a time in the growth of corn, for instance, or in the 
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growth of oats, when it demands water in such extremely large quan- 
tities that capillarity from below can not supply it, a condition of 
drought for a;iy of these crops is developed, and the ten days or two 
weeks which may follow such drought condition is likely to reduce the 
crop one-quarter or one-half, when if similar conditions occurred at an 
earlier period or a later period it would not affect the crop so much, 
simply because the amount of water that was demanded during that 
interval was so great that with the roots all confined in so shallow a 
zone capillarity from below that zone was not strong enough to bring 
up sufficient water to enable the crops to get what was needed, and 
the rate of growth must be determined by the rate at which the mate- 
rials for growth can be had. 

We have in the South, where we were doing work this summer, these 
conditions intensified. Although the soils are coarser than we have in 
Wisconsin, and naturally more leachy, yet crops have actually stopped 
growing there this summer, and the corn leaves have curled badly, 
when below the second foot the soil was too wet for any crop to grow 
well in it. 

The difficulty there has been the crops have had their roots confined 
so close to the surface that they dried that part of the soil out so much 
that the water did not come up readily from below. The rate at which 
capillarity can bring water into a soil is greater if the soil has a certain 
degree of moisture in it, and it is very slow after the soil becomes dry — 
just as you try to wipe your face with a perfectly dry towel. It does 
not take up the moisture anything like as readily as a cloth a little 
damp does ; and in the wiping of dishes the same experience is had. 

So the necessary methods of tillage, which will lead to the develop- 
ment of better physical conditions, need to be better worked out and 
applied in the South. 

We have along the Atlantic coast area, especially through the South 
and around toward the Gulf, a tract of land that, although in many 
cases the physical properties of the soils are such as to compare well 
with our soils in the West, yet their natural productiveness is very 
much below our natural productiveness. ISTot only that, but they have 
the peculiarity of washing with extreme ease. Very small rainfalls 
tend to move the soil from place to place with very great destructive- 
ness, so much so that they are obliged, on very small slopes of ground, 
to plant along the contours of the field and to cultivate along the con- 
tours of the field in order to prevent that excessive washing. 

It is very important as a basis for legitimate practical work to under- 
stand why it is that those soils wash so much more easily than our soils 
in the North do. We have found from our study in the vicinity of 
G-oldsboro, between Raleigh and Newborn, that although there is a 
granulation of the soil at the surface that corresponds somewhat to the 
granulation of the soil that occurs farther north, yet in some way that 
granulation is so feeble that the small particles are brought together 
into large clusters and held there with so little force that wheu the 
rain falls ou them the clusters break down, and the more completely 
they break down, and the smaller the individual particles become, the 
easier they float away in the water; that is, the larger surface they pre- 
sent in proportion to their weight, the easier they are carried off; and 
it becomes a question of very great practical importance in all of that 
wide stretch of country to ascertain whether there is not some way by 
which we can increase the degree of intensity of granulation so that the 
rains will not dissolve the granules and carry off the silt particles so 
extensively. 
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With almost every rain we had there this summer, even if it was a 
rainfall of not more than half an inch, immediately afterwards the 
streams increased in volume and the water ran off not only turbid — 
that is, carrying the finest particles from the field, which are the most 
valuable in those naturally coarse soils — but they ran away carrying 
the dissolved fertilizers and natural salts which had been brought up 
by capillarity and left by evaporation on the surface, so that the soils 
were being depleted both of their most essential physical ingredients 
and of the dissolved salts also. 

Xow, if those soils could be deepened and the water could be taken off 
from a lower level, just as we do in the West in our tile drainage, so that 
the water when it falls on the surface, instead of being allowed to run 
off on the surface is fo*rced to go down through the ground, the finer 
materials would be left in the soil, and those materials that are held in 
solution which the soil has a tendency to take out of solution often 
would be left in the soil also. 

So in much of that country the indications are now, although we 
have not carried our investigations far enough to make it wise to indi- 
cate the commercial lines of procedure, that those lands would be very 
greatly improved in many cases by underdraining; that the under- 
draining would permit of an improvement in their textural character 
and allow a deeper penetration bf the roots. 

Our studies in Wisconsin have shown that with almost all of our crops, 
if the water table is in its proper place, the roots are down 4 feet in 
the ground. The soil of a cornfield is permeated with roots of the corn 
to a depth of 1 feet, so that there is not a quarter of an inch of soil, 
usually, in that whole 4 feet that is not penetrated by the roots, and is 
not contributing, without moving the salts any great distance, directly 
to the feeding of the crop. But in the South a repeated examination 
scarcely ever gave us any indication of a depth of root greater than 12 
to 18 inches. Nearly all of the roots of the cotton crop, for instance, 
are up within the surface 8 inches of soil, and in the ridge cultivation 
that they practice there in the middle of the row the bulk of the roots 
are often not more than 6 inches below the surface. The result is that 
a week's dry spell or a ten-day dry spell brings those crops under the 
drought condition, because the soil dries out so fast that the water, 
although abundant down below, can not be utilized, whereas if the 
texture of the soil were such and the water conditions of the soil were 
such that the roots could be put down in the third foot and fourth 
foot, then the water which is below would become available and any 
but long drought periods would be tided over. 

Eepresentative Scott. Is it because of an impervious subsoil or a 
rocky subsoil? What is the reason the roots do not go deeper? 

Mr. King. The reason the roots do not go deeper is the lack of gran- 
ulation there, in the first place, that makes it possible for the soil to 
hold itself too full of water. The country is quite level, too., with a 
small gradient, and the ground water is naturally held within 3 to 5 
or 6 feet beldw the surface, where there is no artificial drainage. The 
practice of putting wide ditches on the borders of fields followed in the 
South does not give a lowering of the water sufficiently great to make 
it possible for complete drainage to take place. 

Mr. Chairman, I will stop any time you indicate. 

Mr. Whitney. Dr. Wiley is here now, and as we have finished our 
presentation, we will stop if you wish to have us do so. 

Mr. King. I think I have taken the half hour you thought I might 
occupy. 
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The Chairman. The members of the committee have to be on the 
floor of the House at 12 o'clock to-day, owing to the fact that we are 
going to bring up the emergency appropriation to stamp out the foot- 
and-mouth disease, and I do not believe we would be able to get through 
with Dr. Wiley in an hour. What would the committee say to meeting 
again at 2 o'clock and hearing Dr. Wiley at that time? Have you 
finished your presentation, Mr. King? 

Mr. King. I can stop here as well as anywhere, just at your pleasure. 

Eepresentative Graff. There is just one question I want to ask Mr. 
King along the line of this suggestion that there ought to be an oppor- 
tunity to move the soil or do something to let air into the soil. One 
of the finest pastures that I ever saw I saw this^ summer in my district, 
in Beulah County, 111., on a farm where the grass had been growing 
undisturbed for forty years. I thought it was the finest grass I ever 
saw in my life. There was a tremendous herd of cattle on it, and the 
grass was lying in great bunches and bending over in every direction. 
It looked as if they were having no effect upon it at all. 

Representative Allen. What kind of grass was that? 

Eepresentative Graff. Blue grass — and I wondered what effect the 
continued keeping of that land in grass would have. Would it open 
up the soil so as to let in air ? 

Mr. King. A crop that develops a close-root system in the soil, as 
timothy or blue grass does, has a very strong tendency toward the 
development of this granulated condition. You take a blue-grass sod 
and shake the dirt out of it, and you get a beautiful granulation of 
soil. The long maintenance of the absence of those conditions tends 
towards the coalescence of the grains, especially in wet localities or in 
wet seasons, and to make the soil close and to carry it out of the 
proper textural condition. 

Representative Graff. This was open land that had some fall to it. 

Representative Allen. Do you regard timothy as having any ferti- 
lizing qualities on the ground? 

Mr. King. Not so far as adding anything directly is concerned, 
except as it contributes humus in the decay of its roots, and as it con- 
tributes better and modified physical conditions. 



STATEMENT OF DR. H. W. WILEY, CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF 
CHEMISTRY, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

The Chairman. Doctor, in looking over your estimates of the Bureau 
of Chemistry, on page 15, the first item I notice is that you have sub- 
mitted for a chief clerk at $1,600. What is the need for that officer, 
and who has been doing that work before? Give us all the information 
you can in your own way about him. 

Dr. Wiley. We have never had anyone at all as a head to take 
charge of the clerical work, and since the establishment of the Bureau 
and the division of the work into eight or ten different laboratories 
the keeping track of the clerical work has become entirely too much for 
the Chief of the Bureau to do himself, if he devotes himself to scientific 
work, and it will be necessary, as in other bureaus of that description 
where there is a multitude of divisions in the character of the work and 
in the nature of the correspondence, that we should have some com- 
petent person to take charge of it. In other words, the same reason 
exists for the employment of a chief clerk as in the other large bureaus 
where a multiplicity of work is taking place. I do not know that I need 
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to say more, except that we have a very varied correspondence, cover- 
ing almost every imaginable thing. 

The Chairman. Some of these bureaus have chief clerks and some 
have not. Forestry has no chief clerk. 

Dr. Wiley. I believe all the others have. 

The Chairman. Plant Industry has. 

Dr. Wiley. I believe they have some one who does the work of a 
chief clerk in the Forestry Bureau. 

The Chairman. That may be true. 

Dr. Wiley. They have a forester in charge, or something of that 
kind. They may call it by another name, but the need for this addi- 
tional clerical service is quite imperative for the good of the public 
service. 

The Chairman. Who has been doing that work heretofore? 

Dr. Wiley. I have been supervising it myself, with the assistance 
of one of my scientific aids, Mr. Ewell, who is my first assistant, and 
who should be engaged in chemical work. He has been doing the most 
of it. En fact, it has occupied the greater part of his time. 

Eepresentative Graff. What salary does he get? 

Dr. Wiley. He gets $2,500. 

The Chairman. So you have no clerk attending to that work now? 

Dr. Wiley. No; none at all. There is a young lady there, Miss 
Tidd, who has supervision of the typewriting part of it, and who 
reads and approves all correspondence before it is submitted for my 
signature, but not of the other details of the clerical service. 

The Chairman. Who would you make chief clerk? Would you 
make a man or a woman chief clerk? 

Dr. Wiley. I do not know. I do not discriminate in sexes, and 
Miss Tidd is thoroughly competent for the place. 

The Chairman. It is a matter somewhat of salary, you know. It is 
not thought, as a rule, women should be paid as high as men. 

Dr. Wiley. For the same class of work? 

The Chairman. Well, perhaps on general grounds. It is not 
thought, generally, that women are as valuable to the service as men. 
They may do the same class of service, it is true. 

Eepresentative Scott. Would you not have to take this clerk from 
the civil service? 

Dr. Wiley. Yes. The lady I mention has had fourteen years experi- 
ence now, and she is very capable. I do not think I could get a bet- 
ter person to whom to give the whole charge of the work than she is, if 
she could be relieved from the typewriting part. 

Eepresentative Graff. What salary does she get? 

Dr. Wiley. She gets now $1,400. 

Eepresentative Scott. As a typewriter? 

Dr. Wiley. Yes ; as a clerk of class 2, 1 believe it is. Her work is 
partly typewriting, but also supervisory, as I have just said. 

Eepresentative Graff. Are there not very few clerks who do type- 
writing work who get that much salary? 

Dr. Wiley. There are not a very large number, I believe, but there 
are soine who do. 

Eepresentative Scott. If she were promoted to the chief clerkship, 
at a salary of $1,600, could not the remaining work which would still 
have to be done by a typewriter be done by a clerk on a $1,000 salary — 
for example, an ordinary typewriter's salary ? 

Dr. Wiley. I do not doubt but what it could. There is no question 
about that. There are many clerks who are just beginning as type- 
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writers, at $600 or $700, who are perhaps as efficient as those who have 
a larger salary; but I think the spirit of the civil service is that for a 
long continued service an increase should be given, and not to keep the 
salaries down to the minimum for which they could be secured. I do not 
think there is any doubt but that the clerical service which the Gov- 
ernment gets could be done for half the sum just as well, if we put it on 
the basis of the ordinary commercial cutthroat system of competition. 
I have not the least doubt of it. 

Eepresentative Scott. I am not complaining about the salary which 
your typewriter gets now. I was merely suggesting that on account of 
her long experience she is already doing work that ordinarily would 
not be given to a typewriter. 

Dr. Wiley. Tes ; she does the highest class and most difficult parts 
of the clerical work requiring skill. 

Eepresentative Scott. And if you were given a chief clerk who 
would take all the responsible work of the Bureau in that direction 
you might apply to the Civil Service simply for a typewriter, supplied 
at the usual salary paid beginners in that line. 

Eepresentative Allen. Is she a stenographer? 

Dr. Wiley. Tes; an expert stenographer and typewriter, and. she 
has had, of course, the longest experience of anyone there, and under- 
stands chemistry because she has been writing on chemical work so 
long. She has skill beyond the ordinary skill of an ordinary clerk, but 
I would not like to see the other position abolished, because we have 
others there who have also served a long time who ought to be pro- 
moted to the vacant place. 

The Chairman. She occupies the place now of a clerk at Sl,400? 

Dr. Wiley. One thousand four hundred dollars; yes. 

The Chairman. On the statutory roll? 

Dr. Wiley. On the statutory roll ; yes, sir. 

Eepresentative Scott. Let me ask one more question in respect to 
this. Could you promote her to this chief clerkship, or would you be 
obliged to ask the Civil Service Commission for a certification ? 

Dr. Wiley. jSo; we could promote her under the rules without asking 
for an additional certification. 

The Chairman. Turning over to your printed estimates there under 
the general expenses of the Bureau. I notice a little new matter. I do 
not care for that "telegraph and telephone service" — we understand 
that ; but a little lower down : 

The Secretary of Agriculture, whenever he has reason to helieve that articles are 
being imported from foreign countries, which, by reason of such adulterations, are 
dangerous to the health of the people of the United States, or which are forbidden 
to be sold or restricted in sale in the countries in which they are made or from which 
they are exported, or which shall be falsely labeled in any respect in regard to the 
place of mannfacture of the contents of the package, shall make a request upon the 
Secretary for samples, etc. 

Dr. Wiley. I think I can explain the meaning of the matter in 
italics there. The plain meaning of that is that what is not good enough 
for other people is not good enough for ours, and if countries restrict 
the manufacture and sale of certain classes of food products in their 
own countries we ought not to be the dumping ground of the adulterated 
articles, as we are to-day. There are a great many countries where 
certain food products are prohibited from manufacture or sale, or where 
they are made and sold under restrictions, and, in order to get an open 
market, these same products are dumped without question on to us. 
Under the present law we can exclude them if we can prove they are 
deleterious to health, but that might require a very long series of proof 
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before a court. This is suggested on the principle of law and justice 
that 

The Chairman. It will save us an immense amount of labor, because 
it puts the burd en of proof on th em ? 

Dr. Wiley. It puts the burden of proof on them and relieves us of 
the responsibility. 

The Chairman. Their Government has said that this stuff is injurious 
to health and must be sold under certain rules and regulations. That 
is enough for us. We will abide by those rules and refuse to allow it 
to be sold unless they prove that their stuff is unobjectionable. 

Dr. Wiley. They could sell it under their own laws if they could do 
that. 

Representative Williams. That is all right as to adulterated food;, 
but this language, " or which shall be falsely labeled in any respect 
with regard to the place of manufacture of the contents of the package," 
does not apply to adulterated foods. 

Dr. Wiley. That was put in because we have just passed a law 
making it a penal offense in this country to falsely brand any food 
product in regard to the place of its manufacture. 

Representative Williams. Are you going to stop all these California 
fellows who are sending French and Rhine wines abroad? 

The Chairman. What law do you refer to, Doctor? 

Dr. Wiley. That law has already been passed by the last session of 
of Congress and has been signed by the President. It prohibits the 
false branding of any food product in this country in respect of the place 
of its manufacture. 

Representative Williams. Then we can not export Rhine wine to 
Germany any more? 

Dr. Wiley. ThatdoesnotrefertoGermany. Itrefers to this country. 
Tou can not sell Rhine wine in this country that is made in California. 

Representative Williams. They are exporting California Rhine 
wine to Germany. 

Dr. Wiley. We can not make laws for Germany. We can only make 
them for ourselves. You can not sell in this country a Rhine wine 
made in California. 

Representative Williams. Can the Department of Agriculture stop 
them when they undertake to export it? 

Dr. Wiley. The law is not put in the hands of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture for execution. Nobody is appointed to execute it. 

Representative Williams. Then it is a dead letter. 

Dr. Wiley. It has no provision for its execution. It has a penalty. 

Representative Williams. I noticed some time ago in one of the 
magazines a boastful article to the effect that we were sending things 
everywhere, and, among other things, that we were sending Rhine 
wine' to Germany. 

Representative Scott. Did you get the impression from that that 
they were presenting them as if they were manufactured abroad, or as 
if they were made in California? 

- Representative Williams. No ; made in California and sold abroad 
as Rhine wine; not sold in Germany exclusively, but sent to other 
countries and sold as Rhine wine. 

Dr. Wiley. I think, Mr. Williams, that is a mere boast. I do not 
think any bottle of Rhine wine made in this country was ever sold 
abroad. 

Representative Williams. The Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr. Vanderlip, is the author of it. 
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Dr. Wiley. I have a great regard for Mr. Vanderlip, but I think he 
is mistaken. The Germans and Europeans are very careful about not 
permitting falsely branded articles to be sold in their own countries. 
If they are branded at all, they are branded there with their names 
falsely, and not in this country. But the object of this new matter is 
simply to place food i>roducts coming into this country on the same 
basis upon which those made in this country are placed, not to dis- 
criminate in favor of foreign manufactures. 

The Chairman. I see the point of that very forcibly. In other words, 
we are willing to take their government's own estimate. 

Representative Williams. That will go, perhaps, further than you 
thiuk. For example, they make Schweitzer cheese somewhere up North. 
I do not know exactly where. 

Representative Dahle. That is in my district. 

Representative Williams. They make schweitzer cheese right along, 
and it is branded " schweitzer cheese." 

Dr. W ilet. With all due respect to your constituents, Mr. Dahle, I 
do not think they ought to do it. 

Representative Williams. It is branded " Sweitzer cheese," not in 
English, " Swiss cheese," but " Sweitzer," aud that fools everybody. 
By the way, it is just as good as sweitzer, too. 

Representative Scott. Is not "Sweitzer" simply a brand, just as 
"Portland cement" has become a brand? 

Representative Williams. The man who buys it does so under the 
impression that he is getting Swiss cheese made in Switzerland. It 
does not do him any harm; but you thought it did people immense 
harm to buy oleomargarine for butter, and you had better carry that 
principle clear through. 

Representative Dahle. The Swiss cheese is really better than our 
own cheese. 

Representative Williams. I do not think so. I think a good deal 
of Swiss cheese made in this country is better than the Swiss cheese I 
have eaten made in Switzerland. 

Representative Dahle. A judge can tell the difference. 

Dr. Wiley. I do not think the law applies to any name that is mis- 
leading, but to the country where it is made, I will say, Mr. Chairman, 
in regard to this law, that when it was passed the Secretary of Agri- 
culture was applied to by a great many manufacturers in regard to cer- 
tain labels which they submitted, and they asked the Secretary if those 
labels were in contravention of the Sherman law, which was just passed 
at the last session. The Secretary of Agriculture referred the matters 
to the Attorney-General. The Attorney-General made a ruling on the 
facts submitted, and the Secretary of Agriculture is answering now all 
communications of this kiDd on the basis of that ruling. Practically 
the law has come to the Secretary of Agriculture for administration, 
although it is not so stated in the act itself; but he has construed the 
law according to the opinion of the Attorney-General. For instance, 
we have had a great many cases in regard to beans and peas. One 
firm in Louisiana was selling a large number of peas and beans under 
their own label, of their own town, although they were put up in Mary- 
land mostly, and that was one of the points which was decided, that 
they could not do that under that name; that they would have to leave 
the name off altogether. The Attorney-General decided it was not nec- 
essary to put on the package the name of any place. You could leave 
off all places and simply put on the name of the contents, which would 
not contravene any law. They could sell all the canned peas and beans 
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they wanted to if they would not say they were put up at the wrong 
place. They could simply say " John Jones's canned peas." 

Kepresentative Allen. How about the labels "Made in Germany 1 ?' 

Dr. Wiley. That is in harmony with our tariff law, which requires 
that imported articles as they pass through the custom-house must bear 
a label of the place where they are made. 

Kepresentative Dahle. If I put up peas, I can not say that John 
Williams put them up? 

Dr. Wiley. Yes; but you can not say he put them up in Mississippi 
unless he really did. 

The Chairman. We have two canning factories in my county, one 
at Geneseo and one at Mount Morris, 6 miles above. We label them 
all " Made at Mount Morris." Would that be a violation of this law? 

Dr. Wiley. In the same State? 

The Chairman. The same State and the same county. Would that 
be a violation of this law? 

Dr. Wiley. I think it would. 

The Chairman. I will have to write them and tell them about it. 

Dr. Wiley. I will say for the information of the chairman, if he is 
not informed in regard to this law, that it was instigated by the cheese 
makers of his own State, because cheese is made in Wisconsin labeled 
" New York full cream cheese," which had a great market in the Bast. 

The Chairman. Let us wind up this one thing first, Doctor. The 
language below there, " in collaboration with the Association of Official 
Agricultural Chemists and such other experts as he may deem neces- 
sary, to establish standards of purity for food products," was a new item 
put in last year? 

Dr. Wiley. We have done a great deal in that respect. The com- 
mittee of the association consists of Dr. William Freer, of the State 
College of Pennsylvania, who is chairman; Professor Jenkins, director 
of the experiment station of Connecticut; Prof. H. A. Weber, profes- 
sor of agricultural chemistry in the University of Ohio; Professor 
Scoville, director of the experiment stations of Kentucky and myself. 
We constitute the committee of the association on food standards. We 
have had several meetings under the auspices of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and we have gone quite a distance. We have formulated 
standards for dairy products, for cereals, for tea, coffee, and chocolate, 
and for a number of other food products. These standards are to be 
gone over at another meeting of the committee which is called for the 
2d of January, and then they will be ready to submit to the Secretary 
of Agriculture for his approval. If he approves them, under the law, 
they will then be issued officially. They have no legal authority. 
They bind nobody, as you see. 

The Chairman. But they will have great weight? 

Dr. Wiley. They will have weight and will do a good deal to unify 
legislation and court practice. This demand has come from all parts 
of the country : "Can't you do something to help us out, because the 
courts decide on this point here and on a contrary point there?" 

The Chairman. Doctor, some of the members of the committee did 
not hear this last year. Will you just briefly describe the object of 
this language ? 

Dr. Wiley. The object is this, that if the Secretary of Agriculture, 
guided by these experts, formulates a standard for a food product, 
although it has no legal or binding effect upon the court or upon the 
State legislature, it will be used hereafter as a model in fashioning 
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State legislation, and will be used by the courts as a standard in adjust- 
ing their decisions. 

Eepresentative Allen. In an advisory capacity? 

Dr. Wiley. In an advisory capacity, so that gradually there will be 
a uniform practice which will be of great benefit not only to the con- 
sumer but especially to the manufacturer and dealer, who often have to 
go through the throes of prosecution under the State laws. We have 
to go pretty slowly, and we have to collect thousands of analyses from 
all parts of the country. We have associated with us a body of expert 
chemists whom we call referees. They are doing for us chemical work 
where standards are not fixed. We bring all these together and try to 
arrive at something which will be reliable and at the same time will 
not be iu a condition to work injustice upon any honest manufacturer 
and dealer. 

Eepresentative Scott. Can you give us an idea how you go about it 
to establish a standard of coffee ? 

Dr. Wiley. We think that coffee should be the true coffee berry; 
that it should be free of what we call imperfect berries — black-jack, 
stones, and sticks; that it shall not be coated, colored, or treated in any 
way to falsely improve its appearance and make it appear better than 
it is, and that it shall not contain any added substance, like chicoiy or 
any other coffee substitutes. That is the kind or standard we would 
establish. I do not quote the very language. We do not classify coffee 
in regard to commercial standards. We have nothing to do with that. 
We simply state what is a pure coffee, in the opinion of the committee, 
as a standard food. 

Eepresentative Oookey. Professor, when I buy coffee, how will I 
understand that? How am I going to be protected? 

Dr, Wiley. There is one thing I forgot. We contend that coffee 
shall be true to name. Suppose you go down here in a store and buy, 
as thousands of people do, Java and Mocha coffee. Every time you do 
that you are defrauded. I will say, Mr. Chairman, that unless it is 
some private stock that somebody has obtained especially, there is not 
a grain of Java coffee or Mocha coffee in this town to-day, and there 
has not been for ten years. Every one of us is defrauded every time 
we buy a pound of coffee thus named, because the very best coffee 
which is used for making that mixture you can buy at wholesale to-day 
for 8 cents a pound, and it is sold to you at from 32 to 40 cents a pound 
under a false name, simply because people have learned to associate 
high qualities with the names Java and Mocha. 

Eepresentative Scott. Is it sold under its true name at a different 
price? 

Dr. Wile v. If you would offer that as Brazilian coffee, yon could not 
get 20 cents a pound for it. 

Eepresentative Scott. I mean to the consumer. 

Dr. Wiley. They sell at lower prices, the same as any coffee. 

The Chairman. You can not interfere with that under this law. Ton 
simply define a standard of coffee. 

Dr. Wiley. This has nothing to do with prosecuting a man for 
doing it, but you go to court, and the question is asked, What is this 
coffee? It is not true to the name, according to the standard fixed by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. Therefore the court will instruct the jury 
to find that it is fraudulent, because it does not come up to the stand- 
ard. Standard has nothing to do with the instruction of the court. It 
is simply an information for him. 

The Chairman. Tour protection is to go to court, as I understand 
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it, Judge Cooney, when you have doubt as to the purity of the article, 
or that you are being sold something different from what it is called. 

Eepresentative Cooney. I go into court and prosecute. 

Dr. Wiley. Yes; you go into court and prosecute, and you are aided 
in that by the standard set by the Secretary of Agriculture on the advice 
of these experts. 

Eepresentative Coojsey. The standard is not final 1 ? 

Dr. Wiley. ~No; the court can modify the standard in any way it 
pleases. 

Eepresentative Allen. Or disregard it altogether? 

Dr. Wiley. Yes; but I consider this work of great service to agri- 
culture and to the consumer. 

Eepresentative Soott. What is chicory used for except to mix with 
coffee? 

Dr. Wiley. The tops of chicory make an excellent salad. The roots, 
which resemble the beet root, only they are not so large, are useful for 
cattle feed, but they are expensive for that purpose. I do not know 
that chicory is used for any other purpose than to mix with coffee. 

Eepresentative Williams. We have inaugurated the growing of 
chicory, and its main use is to mix with coffee? 

Dr. Wiley. Yes; but it ought not to be a fraud. I believe in the 
use of chicory. To many people it represents coffee, and to a great 
many people the taste of coffee is improved by the use of chicory with it. 

Eepresentative Williams. It is in itself nutritious ? 

Dr. Wiley. It is nutritious and healthful and adds to the taste of 
coffee to some people. To them it makes the coffee better. Chicory 
ought to be used in such cases, but not secretly. 

Eepresentative Henry. It gives it a strong flavor? 

Dr. Wiley. It gives it a peculiar flavor which many people like. 

Eepresentative Dahle. A party may want coffee at 15 cents. He 
can get a mixture of Eio coffee with chicory, which is better, for 
instance, than Mocha or Java would be without chicory at that price? 

Dr. Wiley. It is to some tastes very much better; yes. 

Eepresentative Williams. There is an actual nutrition in chicory 
itself? 

Dr. Wiley. Yes, sir. 

Eepresentative Williams. It is not injurious? 

Dr. Wiley. It is absolutely wholesome. 

Eepresentative Williams. The only thing would be to force the 
dealer to let people know when chicory is in it? 

Dr. Wiley. That is all. 

Eepresentative Scott. What kind of coffee would chicory itself 
make? 

Dr. Wiley. It would make a coffee which would have a color and a 
certain aroma, and might be liked, like a cereal coffee is. It would 
make such a coffee as the cereal coffee would make. 

Eepresentative Henry. I might say right there that it has been the 
custom with grocers and coffee grinders for half a century to make 
coffee entirely of chicory, but they usually call it dandelion coffee. It 
is of the dandelion family. 

Dr. Wiley. I do not think chicory ought to be classed with these 
roasted cereal products or roasted coffee products. It is a misnomer and 
a fraud; but the substance itself is wholesome. There is no doubt of 
that. 

Eepresentative Graff. What is postum? 
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Dr. Wiley. Postum is a roasted cereal, wheat, I believe, roasted by 
a particular process. 

The Chairman. That is sold as coffee, is it ? 

Dr. "Wiley. It is sold as postum coffee. 

Representative Gordon. It is sold as postum cereal. 

Dr. Wiley. It would be perfectly honest to say it was postum or 
postum cereal. A great many dyspeptics have what we call coffee dys- 
pepsia. There is a great deal of dyspepsia of that kind. The alka- 
loids of the coffee and the tannin act badly on a great many people's 
stomachs, and they become dyspeptic, and yet they want something 
that tastes like coffee and looks like it. So something of that kind is 
a blessing to a dyspeptic. 

Eepresentative Lamb. How about makiug coffee with wheat and 
sweet potatoes? 

Dr. Wiley. That is the same principle as making it out of chicory, 
exactly. 

Representative Dahle. Do you consider that there are many people 
defrauded by chicory? Is it not a fact that coffee is generally sold 
roasted, but not ground ? 

Dr. Wiley. Chicory is never added to the unground beans, as far as 
I know, but before coffee fell to the phenomenally low price it is now, 
because the cheaper grades of coffee are worth only 4f to 5 cents a pound 
wholesale to-day, there was a very prevalent practice in this country of 
molding parched cereals or other substances into the shape of the coffee 
bean. We have picked them out of dozens of samples which we have 
bought in the open market in this city, but it does not pay to make 
those now. You can not make them for less than 6 or 7 cents a pound, 
and unless the price of raw coffee would- go up to 10 or 12 cents again 
this adulterent would not be used, but we can show you hundreds of 
those molded beans, some colored to imitate parched coffee and some of 
the natural color of the unroasted coffee bean. They were mixed in 
with the beans, 25 or 30 per cent of them, and the purchaser would 
never suspect it. 

Representative Ai len. Did you ever have occasion to examine 
Arbuckle's coffee in packages? 

Doctor Wiley. Oh, yes. 

Representative Allen. How about that? 

Dr. Wiley. Arbuckle's coffee is made of not the lowest grade, but 
of medium grade Rio coffee. After roasting it is coated with a mixture 
of egg and sugar to preserve the aroma; but every package of 
Arbuckle's coffee has a correct label on it — ''Coffee coated with egg 
and sugar," and they give the formula. There is no attempt to defraud 
or deceive. They have made it now for over fifty years, that one firm, 
and there is more of it sold than any other one brand of coffee in the 
country. 

Representative Allen. What is that? 

Dr. Wiley. Arbuckle's Ariosa. Arbuckle handles nearly a quarter 
of all the coffee that comes to this country. 

Representative Gordon. They put on the egg and sugar to preserve 
the coffee? 

Dr. Wiley. They put on the egg and sugar to preserve the aroma of 
the coffee after roasting. There is no fraud in that coffee whatever. 

The Chairman. This work on the standards will take some years, 
will it not, Doctor? 

Dr. Wiley. I suppose it will take three or four years, anyway, to 
go through the food products. The cost of this, gentlemen, is very 
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small. The only charge to our fund is when these meetings are called 
by the Secretary of Agriculture of these gentlemen to consider these 
standards. I do not suppose it costs $1,000 a year, all told; but the 
good which comes from it is immeasurable, and I hope yon will con- 
tinue it. 

The Chairman. The committee was very much impressed with the 
idea last year. 

Dr. Wiley. Every country in the world now has this official standard 
of food products except our own, and we have it now; but until this 
law was passed last year we did not have it. Now we have an official 
standard which is going to take its place beside those in other countries. 
Austria has the most elaborate system. Their commission worked 
many years in Austria, and they issued a most elaborate Codex Aus- 
triacus, they call it, in which every food product was described in 
detail. 

The Chairman. You might touch on the fact how the chemists of 
the different States differ on the question of the wholesomeness of food 
products. 

Dr. Wiley. There is a great difference in different States in regard 
to standards of wholesomeness. Some States have enacted standards 
which I think are imperfect, and they are made binding on the courts. 
I think everybody ought to have the privilege of introducing evidence 
in regard to the character of his product and of influencing the court 
by the evidence. I think the standard should simply be regarded as a 
guide and not as legally binding and inflexible. 

Eepresentative Scott. Have you published any of the results of 
your work yet? 

Dr. Wiley. No, not one; because we have only had since the 1st of 
July to perfect them, although the committee was working independ- 
ently for two years before. For that reason we are so far advanced as 
we are; but the Secretary has not issued any publications under this 
law yet. We hope he will be able to do so early in the next year. I 
will say this to the committee, that when we propose a standard for a 
food product, if it is a manufactured product, we send it to all the 
prominent manufacturers before the committee finally considers it, and 
we ask them to submit either approval or adverse criticism. In that 
way we try to get in touch with the best class of manufacturers in order 
to formulate a standard which is perfectly just to the consumer and at 
the same time one which will work no injustice whatever nor embarrass- 
ment to the manufacturer. So far we have succeeded in every case, 
where we had differences between the manufacturers and the committee, 
in adjusting those matters so as to have them satisfactory to both 
parties. 

You will, of course, understand that one of our greatest problems is 
on the beer question. That is one of the things we have now under 
consideration — a standard for beer. That has provoked more criticism, 
more differences of opinion, than any other standard which we have 
proposed, and yet I believe we are going to get together with all the 
great brewers, and that they will agree that the standard which we 
finally ask the Secretary of Agriculture to publish is acceptable. 

Eepresentative Scott. Is beer regarded as a food product? 

Dr. Wiley. Yes, sir. 

Eepresentative Williams. The standard should be fixed with pure 
hops and malt. 

Dr. Wiley. That is the committee's definition, that a beer is a fer- 
mented beverage made of a malted cereal to which the bitter of hops 
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has been added. That is one of the definitions of a beer. Then we 
have varieties of beer under that; but that is the definition of beer, 
pure and simple. 

Bepresentative Dahle. What is your object, for instance, in want- 
ing this standard of the quality of beer? Is it to improve the beer? 

Dr. Wiley. You take the legislation of the States where they prose- 
cute the dealers in adulterated beer, and the courts have absolutely 
in this country nothing to guide them except the evidence of ex parte 
witnesses which is introduced at the time. The judge has nothing that 
he can refer to aside from the evidence which is brought before him. 
The judge in a court in one State will decide that a certain article of 
beer does not contravene the statute. In the next State, where they 
have a similar statute, an exactly contrary decision will be given, and 
the manufacturers who deal in both States are then placed in a quan- 
dary. They can sell in one State and they can not sell in another. 
That is an illustration of it. 

The Chairman. Before we take up another subject, in which we 
would be interrupted if we should take it up, we had better take a 
recess now until 2 o'clock this afternoon, at which time we will hear 
you further, Dr. Wiley. 

Dr. Wiley. I shall be very glad to be here, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee (at 11.55 o'clock a. m.) took a recess until 2 o'clock p. m. 

AFTER RECESS. 

The subcommittee assembled at the expiration of the recess, Hon. E. 
S. Henry in the chair. 

STATEMENT OF DR. H. W. WILEY— Resumed. 

The Acting Chairman. Dr. Wiley, we will hear yon further. 

Dr. Wiley. I am here, Mr. Chairman, simply to answer questions 
which the members may wish to ask about the work, and especially 
about the matter in italics, in the estimates, which is new matter in the 
wording of the proposed bill. All the rest is simply a repetition of the 
act of last year. 

We were speaking at the close of this morning's hearing in regard 
to the standards of the committee and the work of the committee. I 
believe that was sufficiently explained, however, to meet the questions 
which were asked in regard to it. I consider that work, -although not 
an expensive piece of work at all — because these men are working with- 
out compensation, as I said before — a work of the very highest impor- 
tance, because it will be, from its source, regarded with a certain degree 
of approbation which would not be accorded to an individual work of 
equal value, I may say. You understand exactly the meaning which I 
wish to convey — that is, approved by a great Department of the Gov- 
ernment, a set of definitions which would have little value if given 
out by a private individual would receive a great deal more attention 
and carry a great deal more weight coming from the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Bepresentative Scott. Mr. Chairman, if Dr. Wiley has nothing more 
to say on that line, and there are no further questions, I should like to 
call his attention to the first paragraph on page 17, which provides an 
appropriation for investigations, " in collaboration with the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, of dairy products and adulterants used therein, and 
of the adulterated products; to determine the composition of process 
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and other treated butters, aud other chemical studies relating to dairy 
products, and to make all analyses of samples required for the execu- 
tion of the law regulating the manufacture of process butters." 

The Acting Chairman. That is new. 

Eepresentative Scott. The last two lines are new. I would like to 
ask if that has been put in there because you have been requested to 
make such analyses in a general way, and in a general way what your 
work has shown this year in the matter of oleomargarine and adulter- 
ated and process butter. 

Dr. Wiley. You of course know that the new law in regard to the 
oleomargarine industry and renovated butter places a part of the exe- 
cution of that law in the hands of the Secretary of Agriculture, and he 
has assigned it to the Bureau of Animal Industry, under Major Alvord. 
In the prosecution of that work it is necessary to examine a great many 
samples chemically, because by mere inspection one is not able to tell 
whether the sample is genuine butter (unmelted butter) or whether it 
is renovated butter. I will say, first of all, that there is no part of the 
law relating to oleomargarine which is committed to the execution of 
the Secretary of Agriculture. That is all in the Internal-Revenue 
Department. 

Eepresentative Scott. I did not know but that you had been called 
upon to decide the question of the ingredients that should go into oleo- 
margarine along the line of the effort that had been made to find some 
ingredients that would produce the butter color. 

Dr. Wiley. No; we never have had any official connection with that 
study or that research, but we have made hundreds of analyses of sam- 
ples of renovated butter, and we think we are able to distinguish in all 
cases — not perhaps absolutely, but with sufficient accuracy for the pur- 
poses of the courts — between a butter which has never been melted, and 
which therefore could not be restored, and renovated butter, a butter 
which has been melted, because it not only makes a certain difference 
in the crystalline properties found by being melted and recrystallized, 
but it also secures the separation of certain ingredients of natural but- 
ter which it is very difficult to replace, namely, what we call the curd 
and the residue that is left in the butter on churning. There is always 
a portion of its albuminous matter and casein matter which is left in it. 
In melting the butter that is nearly all removed, and even on churning 
again with fresh portions of milk the resulting ingredients which are 
not butter fat are not exactly the same as they were before. So we have 
a chemical difference in the constitution of these two articles. I must 
say in this regpect the renovated butter is a purer article (in some 
respects), because these bodies are not necessarily constituents of but- 
ter, and their presence has a tendency to increase the danger of ran- 
cidity in fresh butter. But that is not the question we are to decide. 
The question is, Has this been old butter which has been remelted and 
reworked? There is also a difference in the physical constitution of 
the butter fat in regard to the " gathering" of the butter, as we say, in 
the churn, because when we melt a renovated butter and then divide it 
into small particles, either in water or in milk, it does not gather again 
as it did originally, or as butter which has not been melted will do. 

So we decide this question microscopically by the appearance of the 
crystals, chemically by the changes in the albumens, and physically by 
its behavior when subdivided aud regathered ; by these three tests and 
by what we call the boiling test. By boiling in a vessel we find that 
the foam which comes on genuine butter in large bubbles and remains 
unbroken for a long while, in oleomargarine and in melted butter 
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bubbles break quickly and never gather in any considerable quantity. 
So that we believe we are able in almost all cases — we may say in all 
cases, practically — to distinguish between the butter unmelted and the 
melted butter. 

Just now we have our first case of prosecution under the law. One 
of the experts of my Bureau bas gone to Buffalo as a witness in the 
first trial the Government has brought for an infringement of this law 
in regard to renovated butter. 

The Acting Chairman. Is it a prosecution of a retail dealer? 

Dr. Wiley. I do not know whether it is a retail dealer or a whole- 
sale dealer, because that information is not communicated to us by the 
Bureau of Animal Industry. We simply get the samples under their 
number, and we have to give the testimony before the court which will 
convict or clear the accused party. 

This new matter was put in here at my suggestion to the Secretary, 
and also with his approval, in order that there might be no excuse 
whatever tor creating an additional chemical laboratory for the pur- 
pose of executing this law. 

The Acting Chairman. That is the reason that this additional par- 
agraph in italics was put in? 

Dr. Wiley. Yes. 

The Acting Chairman. It was put in simply to give you additional 
power under the law of last July? 

Dr. Wiley. Yes, sir. 

Representative Scott. I judge, then, there have not been many 
attempts to evade the provisions of this law. 

Dr. Wiley. This seems to be the first one we have found out; that 
is, that the officials of the Department have found out. 

The Acting Chairman. You do not know what the name of that 
dealer was? 

Dr. Wiley. No; because we are only consulted with regard to these 
chemical facts. These butters come to us by number. We do not even 
know who makes them. We are only to decide whether they are reno- 
vated butters or not. If we find they are, and that they have been 
made contrary to law, we appear as witnesses in the courts. 

Representative Williams. I want to ask you about another clause — 
this clause " to investigate, determine, and report the proper treatment 
and process in order to secure uniform grade and quality of first-class 
marketable table sirup." I wish you would tell me of the stations you 
have established and where and what work has been done at them, and 
with what result, because this was in the last appropriation bill. 

Dr. Wiley. I have that in view, and I have brought some docu- 
ments relating to it. I will be pleased to take it up now. 

The question of investigation which has just been mentioned was 
undertaken at the request, first, of citizens of Georgia, but it applies 
to a good many of our Southern States. Prom time immemorial it has 
been the custom among the smaller farmers in those localities to make 
their own family molasses or sirup, and it is a most excellent article of 
diet, and wholesome. 

Representative Lamb. Do you mean sorghum ? 

Dr. Wiley. No, sir ; it is made of sugar cane. It is far enough South 
for the sugar cane to grow. This authority here to investigate does 
not exclude sorghum and other sirup-making plants, and we have made 
a number of investigations in that line also ; but it was particularly in 
regard to the sugar-cane industry that it was put in, so we have 
devoted our time and attention chiefly to the making of table sirup 
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from the real sugar cane in the South. We have proceeded in this 
•way : If you gentlemen will look at the first report which was made 
[indicating Bulletin 70, Bureauof Chemistry], independent of this author- 
ity, because it was made before the bill was passed, but on our general 
authority, you will find the publication of the data which we secured, 
last year ; the work of this year is not finished yet in many places down 
there. These data will appear later, but I will explain what they are. 
This is the preliminary report, the results of which were deemed suffi- 
ciently important to induce the Secretary of Agriculture to ask for the 
special appropriation. 

Our object, in the first place, was to find if that sirup was subject to 
adulteration when sent to other markets; second, to determine some 
of the methods which would improve its character and keeping quali- 
ties; and, third, incidentally to study the plant itself from which the 
sirup was made, with the idea of improving its sirup-making properties, 
by cultivation, fertilization, and otherwise; and all these problems we 
have undertaken during the past season. 

The most of our work has been done in the State of Georgia, but we 
have agents also in Alabama and in Florida, in Mississippi and in this 
■city. We have not established these agents at any particular place. 
They are men who were recommended to us by the agricultural experi- 
ment stations of the several States as competent to secure samples and 
make the necessary investigations. They nearly all have had chemical 
training, but we did not establish any laboratories. All these samples 
were simply taken under the supervision of these men at the various 
places, and were preserved in accordance with our instructions and 
sent in mailing cases to the laboratory at Washington for examination. 
This saved a good deal of expense. 

Our object was to study the effect of the rich sugar canes upon the 
crystallizing properties of the sirup. The tendency to crystallization is 
one of the great difficulties in marketing sugar-cane sirup in south 
Georgia and the other States I have mentioned. These canes, strange 
to say, are remarkably rich in sugar, and although they are boiled in 
open kettles and a good deal of that sugar is converted during the 
process of boiling, yet the makers have the greatest difficulty in secur- 
ing a sirup which will not granulate, because if it granulates it is use- 
less for sirup purposes. We did not want to put any adulterant in it 
to keep it from granulating, but we found we must use something 
which during the boiling would convert more of the sugar. So we 
decided to use an acid which is already present in the natural juices — 
namely, citric acid — which is one of the constituents of the natural 
cane, and we found that by adding citric acid to the juice in moderate 
quantity and then boiling it with this acid in it, we would convert enough 
of the sugar during the ordinary process of boiling to prevent the crys- 
tallization; that is, none has crystallized yet. We are keeping it, of 
course; but we tell by analysis that the crystallizing element has been 
diminished in quantity. At the same time, when you convert this into 
the other form of sugar (noncrystallizing), it is just as sweet and just as 
palatable and nutritious as if it were the crystallizable variety. So we 
do not injure the sirup in any way for nutritious purposes. In fact, we 
improve its appearance in this way. 

The Acting Chairman. It is the old-fashioned molasses we used to 
get from ~New Orleans, is it not? 

Dr. Wiley. It is hardly that, because the old-fashioned molasses, the 
New Orleans molasses, which was so excellent, was made by boiling the 
juice in open kettles, allowing the sugar to crystallize, and then putting 
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it in hogsheads with holes bored in them and letting the molasses drain 
out. That was New Orleans molasses, which was so famous an article 
of diet in the years gone by. 

Representative Scott. Do they make any of it now ? 

Dr. Wiley. Practically none, because they have introduced these 
new systems of making sugar, which leave molasses which is not fit 
to eat. 

Representative Lamb. You say it is not fit to eat? 

Dr. Wiley. It really is not, judged by the old-fashioued methods. 
I can bring to the committee samples to show what we have done. This 
molasses we have spoken of is of most excellent quality; but another 
difficulty was the fermentation. Of course, we have only one method to 
prevent that, and that is to sterilize and keep in air-tight cans. That 
is the only way to prevent fermentation. But they now can up very 
thin molasses, which if left open would ferment at the very first warm 
weather that came. That has been put in cans, sterilized, and set aside. 
We will open these cans from time to time. Meanwhile we will put up 
the same molasses without sterilizing, and that is certain to ferment 
sooner or later. 

Representative Lamb. How do you sterilize it, Doctor? 

Dr. Wiley. By heat. It is hot when it is finished, and if you put it 
hot into a hot tin can and seal it up at once, it is self sterilized. 

Representative Lamb. On the same principle that fruit is canned ? 

Dr. Wiley. Yes; but if you let it cool and then put it in the cans 
the ferments have dropped in, and as soon as there is any warm weather 
they begin to work. Those are the two things the smaller dealers 
throughout the South have had to contend with ; first the sirup is found 
crystallized, so that it can not be sold, and, second, the warm weather 
comes and spoils it. 

We have devoted our attention mainly to those two problems, but 
we have worked also on the lines of getting better clarification and 
better-tasting sirup. We conducted most of that work at Guyton, Ga. 
There we had the use of the mill and factory of Mr. Wells, simply 
paying him the necessary expenses of using it, and we have done some 
work on our own account, and we are still working there. We will not 
finish there until about Christmas. The cane is now put down in 
windrows, on which, after his crop is all off, we propose to conduct some 
further experiments. Mr. Rodenberry, near Cairo, Ga., without any 
expense to the Department except the little supervision we have given 
him this fall in harvesting and weighing of his caue, undertook to grow 
a number of plats of cane under formulae which we gave him with 
different fertilizers for the purpose of determining which one would 
give the best results, and with some very remarkable results. I have 
standing in the office canes that are 9 feet in the clear, that is, with 
colored joints, grown in this way, and at the rate of 40 tons of canes to 
the acre. Captain Purse, of Savannah, is one of our special agents 
down there. Here is a picture of some of the cane he sent me. He is 
a man about 5 feet 7, and the cane is enough in the clear there to make 
it full 9 feet. 

Another thing which was remarkable in this examination, which I 
could scarcely have believed unless I had seen the data and supervised 
the getting of them, is the fact that this sugar cane is remarkably rich 
in sugar. I am very familiar with Louisiana cane. I have conducted 
experiments in Louisiana for the Department of Agriculture for six or 
eight years, and in that time obtained average analyses of thetr cane 
juices for different seasons; and the average content of sugar in Loui- 
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siana cane is not above 12, taking it from year to year. This may have 
been an exceptional year last year, but we have data in that book of 
averages for whole counties in Georgia and other parts of the South of 
13 aud 14 per cent of sugar in this cane, which is most remarkable, and 
they say it is no unusual crop. We have not collated our data for this 
year, but those I have looked over at random are equally as good for 
the present year. So I am inclined to believe that they do grow a very 
rich cane there, and I think one of the reasons is the character of the 
soil. We have samples of the soil and subsoil at all the places where 
we have experimented. It is almost pure sand, and it is a rapidly 
maturing soil, so the cane really gets riper than it does in the rich 
alluvium of Louisiana. 

This work promises to be of immense value, and you will be surprised 
to know that the railroads in the South have applied for 15,000 copies 
of this bulletin to distribute along their lines. The Secretary, I think, 
has authorized the publication. Although this was only issued in a 
small edition of 3,000, he has authorized the publication of enough of 
these bulletins to distribute among the people there, because it gives 
promise of encouraging an industry which will develop not only the 
agriculture in those regions, but, secondarily of course, be a benefit to 
the common carriers hauling this material when it is well known to all 
the markets of the world. 

Eepresentative Graff. And it will give the people a wholesome food? 

Dr. Wiley. A most wholesome and most delicious breakfast food 
and condiment. 

Eepresentative Williams. Tn that connection, in my county we raise 
two kinds of cane. They are very rich in saccharine matter, and they 
are a very sure crop unless the frost comes particularly early. In a 
year like this they make a magnificent crop, because the frost came 
very late. We have very little difficulty in growing that cane, but the 
trouble we have is saving it for the next planting. It is more expensive 
to do that than in Louisiana, because we have severer winters, but none 
of us have been able to make sugar. It has not been tried on any very 
large scale, you understand, but upon a small scale we can not make 
sugar. 

Dr. Wiley. Out of the cane? 

Eepresentative Williams. Yes. We get the finest sirup in the 
world — better than the Louisiana sirup. 

Dr. Wiley. Are not your people troubled with the sirup crystallizing, 
as they are in Georgia? 

Eepresentative Williams. Oh, yes; our people bring it up in small 
quantities and sell it to the local market. They send it to St. Louis in 
little kegs, and we have had all these troubles of which you speak, 
souring and fermentation, and crystallization, too. That does not par- 
ticularly hurt, except that it leaves a deposit of brown sugar at the 
bottom, I do not think that makes much difference, except that there 
is less sirup. But why is it we can not make sugar there just as well 
as they can in Louisiana? 

Dr. Wiley. Of course sugar making requires the evaporation to take 
place in a vacuum, because the heat always converts a certain quantity 
of the sugar, otherwise it would solidify at once, the moment it was 
boiled. That is the chief reason. If you put that sirup into a vacuum 
apparatus, where it can be boiled at a low temperature, you would make 
magnificent sugar out of it. That is the only reason. In the old- 
fashioned days in Louisiana, when they boiled in the open kettle, the 
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average yield of sugar per ton was 70 pounds. To-day it is 160 pounds. 
They simply did not get the sugar when they boiled. 

Representative Williams. You think we could make it, do you? 

Dr. Wiley. Absolutely. 

Representative Williams. I do not know that it has been tried 
lately, but the planters formerly tried it. 

Dr. Wiley. What I said to the people down there was, " If you make 
sugar you have a less valuable product than your sirup, because that 
is worth more." You have a very short season. Yon have said the 
frost shortens the season. Therefore stick to sirup, because that you 
have a profit in. If you make sugar you have got to run against the 
most expensive machinery and the highest science in the world, and 
you are going to lose money. 

Representative Williams. I buy all my table sirup from the farmers 
in little gallon jugs, so that there is not much chance of it souring before 
it is used. It is undoubtedly the most delicious table sirup in the 
world. 

Dr. Wiley. You will find this about the sirup: I was brought up 
in a region where they had what was called " sugar camps." They call 
them "maple bushes" in New England, but in southern Indiana they 
are called " sugar camps." Nearly every farmer along the Ohio River 
made his own maple sirup and maple sugar, and in the spring when we 
first made it we thought it was the best stuff in the world. In a week 
or two everybody got tired of it. Nobody wants to eat maple sirup 
every day for a long period. But I ate this molasses all last winter 
almost every morning, and I liked it better the last day than the first. 
It is a taste that grows on one. You do not get tired of it. 

Representative Scott. It is thicker than the maple sirup, is it not? 

Dr. WrLEY. It is usually boiled somewhat thicker, but that is a 
mere matter of boiling. The same is true with sorghum sirup. You 
do not get tired of it as you do of maple sirup. 

Representative Williams. Is not that because of that acid that is 
in the maple sirup? 

Dr. Wiley. It is the peculiar flavoring matter and taste that you 
get tired of. 

Representative Scott. Have you designated in this bulletin where 
we can get some of that sirup? 

Dr. Whey. Yes; I have designated it. I am going to furnish the 
committee some of it as soon as it comes. 

Representative Scott. Where can it be bought? 

Dr. Wiley. You can get it in Savannah. Cairo is the biggest 
market for it. They send out about 32,000 barrels a year from that 
small town. 

Representative Williams. Have you any advice to give about the 
sort of package to put it in? 

Dr. Wiley. I will tell you what I have advised them as a result of our 
experiments. In the first place, they often use second-hand barrels 
which are full of ferments, to begin with. That is fatal at the start 
I have given them these instructions this year as a result of our pre- 
liminary experiments. It makes no difference whether the barrels are 
old or new, the first thing is to fill them with boiling water, or if they 
have steam, to put a steam jet right in and steam the barrel until all 
the ferments are killed. Glean the barrel thoroughly and then burn 
sulphur in the barrel and let it burn as long as there is air enough to 
burn it. That sulphur fume will sink into the wood and reach the 
germs which the heat has not reached and paralyze them. We put up 
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4 barrels of just medium molasses, such as would certainly spoil in 
warm weather put up in the old way. We took 2 second-hand barrels 
and put sirup in them, just as the farmers did down there. Then we 
took 2 second-hand barrels and treated them as I have suggested. 
Those 4 barrels are now on their way to Washington. They will be 
put up in a moderately warm room and watched, and just as certain as 
I stand here, the first warm weather that comes, if not before, the 2 
barrels not treated will begin to ferment, and I believe the 2 barrels 
we have treated will keep away into the summer, or probably all through 
the summer. 

Representative Williams. Our people began atone time putting up 
sirup in 1 gallon and 2 gallon kegs. The idea of that was that it 
would be in small enough packages for family use, and could be used 
before it would ferment. 

Of course, where you have the sirup in small packages you use 
them up before fermentation begins. I think all those difficulties can 
be overcome in a commercial way. 

How much of the money we gave you last year did you use in those 
experiments "I 

Dr. Wiley. We used every cent you gave us for this purpose. We 
asked for $20,000. You gave us $10,000 and said we might use $20,000, 
that is, if we would take the $10,000 from our other work, which we 
could not do, but we have used all of the $10,000 in this work. 

The Chairman (Mr. Wads worth). You asked this year for $8,500! 

Dr. Wiley. We asked last year for $20,000 separate from this 
appropriation after our other estimates came in. The committee gave 
us $10,000; but they put in the act that we might use $20,000 or so 
much as might be necessary. We have used simply the $10,000. 

Eepresentative Williams. Doctor, how much will you need this 
year? 

Dr. Wiley. These estimates were made in August, and 1 had thought 
that we might be able to finish up the work this year and do everything 
we wanted. There is a general demand down there, and I believe it 
would be productive of immense good if the Department would build a 
model little sirup factory to show the people how to do it. Our whole 
trouble this year was working with an old factory. The proprietor was 
courtesy itself. He gave us every opportunity, but whenever we worked 
we knew that we were interfering with his work and his crop, and so 
we did not do as much as we would have done. Dr. Spencer, who is 
our expert, has just written me a report from down there, in which he 
says, '' By all means, if we can put up an experimental factory some- 
where down there that the people can see, and that will be theoretically 
and practically as perfect as can be, let us do it." 

The Chairman. What is your estimate of expense there? 

Dr.^WiLEY. We have not put anything at all in for this. 

The Chairman. Is that included in your $80,000, that proposition? 

Dr. Wiley. No, sir; when that was made up, we had not asked for 
anything special, because we hoped to do all the work authorized and 
satisfactorily with the money already given. I have not spoken to the 
Secretary about this at all. I only got the letter a day or two ago. 
We have made no special estimate. Of course the Members and Sena- 
tors from all that region are anxious to have it. We may ask for a 
supplemental estimate in the Senate of a sum sufficient to put that up. 

Representative Scott. How much would such a factory cost? 

Dr. Wiley. A factory such as we want, I should think, could be put 
up and operated for a year for $15,000. I can build a good factory, 
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with every improvement, for 87,500. It could be sold afterwards. Of 
course the Government would not get the full benefit of it. There 
would be a great demand for it right away. 

Representative Williams. Tou would want about 815,000 for that 
and for the operation? 

Dr. Wiley. And for the operation, if you think it wise to do that. 
I have not spoken to the Secretary about this because I have not had 
a chance since I got this final report. 

Representative Lamb. Have you had occasion to experiment with the 
sorghum that is made in Virginia? 

Dr. Wiley. Yes, sir. 

Representative Lamb. I would like to hear you on that. 

Dr. Wiley. I will state that we have not confined our work to the 
sugar cane, but we have had agents studying the manufacture of sirup 
from sorghum. 

Representative Williams. One word before you go on with that. I 
hope you will send in that supplemental suggestion just as soon as you 
can, because before we report this bill I want to move the insertion of 
it in this committee. 

Dr. Wiley. I am sure the Secretary will approve of it and I can 
send it in right away. I believe it would be money well spent, and we 
could get a good part of the cost of it back again. Of course that would 
go back into the Treasury, but it is a small item and would do an 
■ immense amount of good to the people down there. They appreciate 
our work. 

Representative Williams. In that connection, I want to make this 
statement : I knew of an experiment being made in Yazoo County. A 
man there, who cultivated land aiid raised about a third of a bale of cot- 
ton a year, worth, at 10 cents, 812.50 or 815, made 150 gallons of the fiuest 
sirup you ever saw in your life upon an acre of just that sort of land, 
without any fertilization, just cultivating it as he ordinarily cultivated 
the cotton. The sirup is worth every year, the lowest I ever knew it, 
25 cents a gallon. Very frequently it brings 50 or 75 cents. You can 
send it to the city and sell it to the hotels as a fancy sirup, but it is 
never worth less than 25 cents a gallon in the market there. So you 
can see the immense difference. But before you could send it out. — the 
cheapest of it, you understand — a great part of it would be fermented. 

Dr. Wiley. That is the great trouble with it. 

Representative Williams. That just illustrates the immense'impor- 
tance of those experiments to those people. That is a section of the 
country which has ruined itself raising cotton, and it must necessarily 
go out of the cotton business. With the sandy soils there they can not 
compete with our heavy soils farther west. 

Representative Allen. Why could not that sirup be bottled, under 
seal? , 

Dr. Wiley. That is what I have suggested. If you put it up hot 
and seal it hot it is perfectly safe. 

Representative Allen. I was told by a member from Georgia last 
winter that they save all the beer bottles and send them out to the 
farmers, and they preserve the sirup in that way and send it into the 
town. 

Dr. Wiley. Because the molasses as it comes from the factory is 
so hot that it will sterilize itself; but the unfortunate thing is, they 
usually collect a quantity of it and bottle it cold. That is where the 
difficulty is. I will say that we ran up against our old friend again in 
Georgia this year — the adulteration of this sirup. The very moment a 
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thing gets worth something somebody wants to adulterate it. We 
found one place down there where they had imported a large quantity 
of glucose and were mixing it. It makes the sirup look better, and 
they get a higher price on the market for it. I have no objection to 
that kind of mixing, if it is marked, but they were selling that for pure 
Georgia sirup, and of course defrauding the honest maker of the differ- 
ence in price between the glucose and the sirup itself as the result of 
this. I got a telegram yesterday saying that the Georgia legislature 
had unanimously passed a bill regulating such traffic in the State of 
Georgia and prohibiting under heavy penalties the mixing of glucose 
with molasses and selling it as Georgia sirup or by any other name 
except what it is. Of course that does not apply to sirup which goes 
out of the State. That can only be covered by the bill which is now 
pending in the House, the pure-food bill, which would regulate inter- 
state commerce in adulterated goods of this kind. 

These are some of the problems which we have come up against in 
this work and which we have worked out to the best of our ability this 
season. We have some interesting data that will be published in another 
bulletin as soon as we can get them ready. We have already made some 
several hundred analyses from the South this year, and of course have 
accumulated a lot of very interesting material. 

Now I want to continue about the sorghum. We also have been 
studying the same problem in connection with sorghum. Sorghum has 
a considerable handicap to begin with. It does not make as good a prod- 
uct naturally as the sugar cane. It has not such a pleasant flavor, and 
it does not make as. clear an article. As far as nutritious properties 
are concerned, there is no difference between them. Sorghum is just 
as nutritious and just as wholesome as the sirup from the sugar cane. 
Sorghum has one advantage. It does not tend to crystallize, as all of 
us know who worked so hard for so many years to make a commercial 
sugar out of sorghum. We could make sugar in great quantity, but 
not as cheap as they could from sugar cane and beets, and so we had 
to give that up. Sorghum is a plant which has a most wonderful dis- 
tribution. It will grow in every State in this Union. It grows and 
makes a splepdid crop in Minnesota, and it grows as far south as you 
can go in this country. It is a crop of wide distribution. As a forage 
crop in regions which have a tendency to be dry it is without equal. 
There is no other crop which will grow so much cattle feed on the same 
grounds surely every year as sorghum will. 

Representative Allen. I would like to add right there that I experi- 
mented with it on my farm. I had a man plant about 5 acres in sor- 
ghum, and it was the most vigorous growth I ever saw. He cut it and 
chopped it in the fall before it got ripe or dry, and I have never seen 
such a magnificent lot of cattle forage as that was. The food was all 
eaten up clean and contributed very much to the healthfulness and fat 
of the cattle. 

Representative Oooney. In what condition did it leave the ground 
afterwards? 

Eepresentative Allen. Just like any other corn. 

Dr. Wilky. Of course, any crop that is worth having exhausts the 
ground. You can not grow a crop that does not take material from the 
soil. 

Representative Graff. It grows better on land that is quite dry. 

Dr. Wiley. I once called sorghum the camel among cereals, because 
it seemed to be able to carry enough water to last it over a dry season. 
I have seen in Kansas especially, where I spent several years, fine fields 
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of sorghum growing, wben the indian corn, side by side, was almost a 
total failure. It has the ability to extend its roots deep into the soil 
and get hold of the moisture that the indian corn does not have. That 
makes it particularly valuable for the semiarid regions. The farmer 
who has plenty of sorghum in a dry season has something sure to build 
on. Tou would be surprised to see how widely the sorghum-sirup 
industry is distributed in this country; not so much as it was a few 
years ago, because during our civil war, wbeu I was a boy, almost every- 
body in our country had a factory. The only source of sugar they had 
was the sorghum. But it is very prevalent now, and makes a splendid 
article. We sent an agent from the agricultural college of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota to one of the principal factories in Minnesota, that 
makes the best sorghum made in the United States, not even excepting 
your State of Kansas. He has studied there this problem of preserva- 
tion and purification, the same as I have just described, and sent his 
samples on. We also had a man from the Agricultural College of 
Kansas to spend his time between two places in Kansas — Iola and Fort 
Scott — where they had factories run on different principles, the one at 
Iola being au old-fashioned mill, and the one at Fort Scott being the 
diffusion process. We have studied those two processes in Kansas 
from the same point of view. 

The Department has for years conducted similar experiments in Kan- 
sas, through our special agent, Mr. Denton, who has devoted his whole 
life to this problem, and he has devised some excellent processes for 
clarifying the juice. Almost the whole problem of sorghum-sirup mak- 
ing is clarification. What we want is a bright and clear and good 
color. Then the sorghum will stand up in the market and find its way 
and keep it. Of course, it has had to contend with artificial substitutes. 
This country is flooded with table sirups that are absolutely artificial; 
that is, they are not directly extracted from any sugar -producing plant, 
but are made from glucose, flavored with the residue of a sugar refinery. 
That is most of our table sirup to-day. As long as that has free course 
in our market any genuine article of table sirup, whether it is made 
from sorghum, maple, or sugar cane, will have to be slighted in the 
market; but people are willing to pay more when they realize the 
excellence of the quality. What we want is to establish an honest 
market for those products down South, so that when farmers do make 
them in quantities more than they want to consume themselves, they 
will find a market which is not overstocked with a* cheaper article or 
imitation. 

Those are the objects we have in view in the work we have done and 
in the supplemental estimates, whicli we hope will come before you 
before it is too late. 

The Chairman. Doctor, if you are through with that and there are 
no more questions, what have you to say to the proposition, "To study, 
in collaboration with the office of public road inquiries, the chemical 
and physical composition of materials used for road, street, and bridge 
building, to ascertain the fitness thereof for the purpose intended, and 
to suggest the best and most economical methods of their utilization?" 
That is a new proposition. 

Dr. Wiley. I want to explain that. 

The Chairman. And also this matter of the Bureau of Forestry! 

Dr. Wiley. Yes. I will tell you what we have been doing for sev- 
eral years in the study of roads. It is not a question of engineer- 
ing to throw a lot of dirt together and cover it with something. That 
is not road building. You have got to make the surface of a road of 
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something which will last, something which has the properties of hold- 
ing together. The object of establishing this road- material laboratory 
was to study the materials which are used in building roads — in regard 
to their .fitness for that purpose. 

The illustration, which is a very common one, is this, one that came 
under the notice of our expert in Massachusetts. They built an expen- 
sive road costing twelve or fifteen thousand dollars a mile, and covered 
it with stone, and when the traffic commenced to go on it, every time 
it rained, or when the wind blew, it left the stone bare. They used a 
stone which had no cementing properties at all, and was utterly unfit 
for making the surface of the road, though it would have been a good 
material to put underneath. The result was that they had to go to the 
expense of resurfacing that road with a material which, when ground 
together, would hold. We can tell you before you put a cent into a 
road whether the stuff you surface that road with is going to make a 
good surface or not. We have physical and chemical tests by which 
the fitness of the material for road building can be determined. 

In addition to that we have built machines for testing the strength 
of bricks which are used in making roads and for timbers which are 
used in making bridges, so that before you begin you know the quality 
of every material which goes into the road. After we have done this, 
then comes the time for the engineer to lay out the road and grade it. 
We tell him what to put on it. I believe this information which we are 
now getting ready for publication — the principles of it — will be of 
immense advantage to our country, because one of the chief things 
which agriculture needs in this country to-day is good roads to reach 
markets. 

Representative Allen. I wish to ask you if you have ever had any 
experience with gravel. There is a gravel in the southern part of Ken- 
tucky known as " Paducah gravel " that you can put on the top of the 
road beds and it will absolutely cement itself. You can take it up in 
great chunks. 

Dr. Wiley. I do not know that I have had any experience with that ; 
but such a bed of gravel is a blessing to any community. If you have 
the stone underneath to hold the base and the cementing material 
above, you have an ideal road. 

1 will tell you how that has been conducted for the past three years. 
The Secretary has simply set apart a part of the appropriation for good 
roads to be used in my Bureau for the conduct of this laboratory, and 
that has been in some respects entirely satisfactory. This italicized 
part was put in here to bring to the attention of the committee the ad- 
visability of considering the making of this appropriation directly to 
the Bureau of Chemistry, so as to make the administration of it more 
simple. We get from the road-material fund about $10,000 a year to 
conduct this laboratory. 

The Chairman. This work has really been going on there, has it? 

Dr. Wiley. Yes; for three years. This fund now is assigned by 
executive order from the Secretary, and belongs to the Bureau of Chem- 
istry by courtesy. 

The Chairman. How much money do you get? 

Dr. Wiley. We get about $10,000 a year. 

The Chairman. Out of the $30,000. 

Dr. Wiley. Out of the $30,000; yes, sir. That is what we are get- 
ting now. We do the same thing with the Forestry Division. They 
assigned us this year about $12,800 of their funds to carry on the lab- 
oratory of dendro-chemistry, where we investigate all the problems of 
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a chemical nature relating to the manufacture of wood pulp, the pro- 
duction of tannin, the chemical utilization of tanuiug materials, the 
production of gums and resins, the use of forest products for any tech- 
nical purpose whatever, such as the making of wood alcohol, the mak- 
ing of charcoal, wood tar, acetone, and all chemical products that are 
made from the destructive distillation of wood. All technical pur- 
poses to which wood is put, aside from building material and ordinary 
combustion, are investigated in this Bureau, and we believe we are 
doing a great work tor economic forestry, especially in tanning mate- 
rials, a great deal of which are wasted. An oak tree is cut down and 
parts of it are thrown away. We can show you that you can use the 
whole of the tree. You can grind it up and extract the tannin. We 
are every year throwing away thousands of tons of valuable material 
which can be economically saved and applied in some other way than 
in making paper pulp. We want to Investigate materials which can 
supply an additional amount of paper, so that our forests will not be 
entirely destroyed for the making of paper. 

Representative Allex. Doctor, have you made auy experiments in 
extracting alcohol from the beech wood ? 

Dr. Wiley. You understand, of course, that alcohol does not exist 
in wood as it grows. It is only when you heat it that the alcohol is 
formed; but varying amounts of wood alcohol can be obtained from 
various kinds of wood, beech among others. 

Representative Scott. Do you mean to say that oak trees can be 
ground up and the tannin made available in competition with the tan- 
nin from the bark of the same trees? 

Dr. Wiley. In the forests I have in mind you would find whole trees 
lying- there to rot. 

Representative Scott. I understand; but as long as the bark can 
be secured, can not the tannin be obtained from the bark so much more 
cheaply that it would be impossible to use the body of the tree in com- 
petition with it? 

Dr. Wiley. That would be true if we had inexhaustible forests; but 
the price of bark is going up all the time. The bark of an oak tree 
will have 6 to 8 per cent of tannin in it. The wood may have less. 
You have to grind that up and make a tannin extract. We are import- 
ing thousands of tons of tannin from other countries to-day. Our tan- 
ning materials are going very fast. This is an important study of au 
economic and scientific nature, aud most interesting scientific data are 
obtained in regard to the distribution of tannin. 

Representative Williams. They are using the wood as well as the 
bark in Virginia, are they not? 

Dr. Wiley. Yes. At Buena Yista there is a very large factory that 
uses the wood and makes an extract, and we are studying the subject 
of tannin in the oaks in all parts of the country to show that it would 
pay to extract it in this way. There are also factories at Damascus, 
Extract, Rio, and Brandywine, W. Va., and Apalachia, N. C. 

Representative Scott. Was this work that Mr. Williams speaks of 
begun before your investigations? 

Dr. Wiley. Yes; some of it. It has been well known that a cer- 
tain variety of oak (chestnut) has enough tannin to pay for working it 
up, but nobody knows how far that extends, because the other varie- 
ties have not been investigated. 

Representative Williams. Is that the hemlock ? 

Dr. Wiley. Yes; that is the one that has more tannin in the bark 
than any other. Chestnut has more in the wood. I believe this work 
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is of great economic importance, and this part in italics is suggested, 
in case you should prefer, as I think would be better in both cases, to 
take that amount from the forestry appropriation and give it to us, 
instead of having it assigned as it is now by executive order after the 
appropriation is made. It simplifies the administration. There is per- 
fect harmony between the two bureaus in this matter. They are both 
as much interested in this as we are. It is only a question of admin- 
istration, and it is submitted for your consideration. The work will go 
on whether it is given to us directly or not. 

Eepresentative Oooney. Doctor, to go back one step, how long have 
you been investigating the subject of material" for binding roads? 

Dr. Wiley. About eighteen months. 

Representative Oooney. Is it satisfactory to yourself? 

Dr. Wiley. We are more than pleased with the discoveries we have 
made already. 

Eepresentative Cooney. And with the cheapness also? 

Dr. Wiley. I will give you one instance. We have found, in in- 
vestigating certain clays, that by burning them they become an excel- 
lent cementing material. 

Eepresentative Cooney. That is what I wanted to ask. 

Dr. Wiley. So that in countries where there is no sand and no 
gravel, but plenty of clay, you could make a surface on a road which 
would be very serviceable by simply burning the clay if you had cheap, 
natural fuel like forests or coal. 

Eepresentative Cooney. There is a clay that is called gumbo that 
is being used. Have you had anything to do with that? 

Dr. Wiley. Oh, yes. You know the trouble with clay is its plasticity. 
As soon as it gets wet it sticks to everything. The burning destroys 
that property. 

Eepresentative Williams. How do you burn it? 

Dr. Wiley. In the laboratory we simply put it in an ordinary 
furnace. 

Eepresentative Williams. How do you burn it for road building? 

Dr. Wiley. We have not tried that, but one of these portable fur- 
naces you see everywhere can be used for that purpose. 

Eepresentative Cooney. It is burned into rocks, you might say. 

Dr. Wiley. Yes; the burning destroys its plasticity. In a great 
many sandy regions of the South you could burn clay mixed with sand, 
and you could get a splendid surface for a road that would last the year 
around, winter and summer. 

The Chairman. Is that $1,000 included in your estimate of increase? 

Dr. Wiley. No ; that is not in our estimate. Those estimates are 
for our usual work. 

The Chairman. That item of collaboration with the office of Public 
Eoad Inquiries is included here. , . 

Dr. Wiley. Asa part of our appropriation ? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Dr. Wiley. I did not submit it that way. I did not notice it after 
it was printed, but I submitted it as a separate item. 

The Chairman. You want practically $20,000 increase? 

Dr. Wiley. No; we do not express it in that way. We will get it 
anyway from the other Bureaus, but if you think it best to take it from 
those estimates and put it here, it makes no difference in the total sum 
appropriated for the Department. 

The Chairman. How much do you get from the Bureau of Forestry? 

Dr. Wiley. We get about $12,800 and about $10,000 from theEoads 
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Division. We have got two big laboratories there. You would be sur- 
prised to see the magnitude of the work we are doing there. 

Eepresentative Henry. I want to ask just a question right here. I 
was unfortunately called out just as you were approaching this matter 
of road material. You say burnt clay will act as a binder* 

Dr. Wiley. Yes, sir. 

Eepresentative Henry. What would you advise in localities where 
clay does not exist! 

Dr. Wiley. If you have no road materials at all, you are in a bad 
condition. 

Eepresentative Henry. There are localities and sections where there 
is practically no clay. 

Dr. Wiley. You nearly always find clay near the surface, if it is not 
on the surface, almost everywhere. 

Eepresentative Henry. At the place where T live there is no clay 
within miles. I did not know what you would advise in such a locality. 

Dr. Wiley. We could not advise anything unless we could get some 
of the materials there and study them. 

Eepresentative Henry. Would sand alone do for a binder? 

Dr. Wiley. No, sir. 

Eepresentative Henry. I noticed in one locality they were using a 
sandy loam for a binder on top, mixed in with fine ground traprock. 
They were mixing in some fine loam, and I stopped and asked what 
they were doing. They said they were using it for a binder. I doubt 
very much whether it makes a good binder. 

The Chairman. If we strike out those two items and leave the bill 
just as it was last year 

Dr. Wiley. It would be perfectly satisfactory to us. There is per- 
fect harraony in this matter. It is simply a question of administration. 

Eepresentative Williams. Before Dr. Wiley goes, my friend from 
Missouri here has expressed a desire to know something about the 
Government boarding house. 

Dr. Wiley. That is something I will tell you in a few words — what 
we are doing under your authority to study the effect of preservatives 
and other foods upon the health ot the consumer. One of the great 
questions of food adulteration has been for years in regard to preserva- 
tives, and the most divergent views are held in regard to these mat- 
ters — not only divergent from a scientific point of view, but also from 
an international and diplomatic point of view. The time has come now 
•when somebody has got to make a final decision in regard to these mat- 
ters. The days of mere opinion have passed, and so we asked you last 
year for authority, which you gave, to make this study. 

I will tell you what we are doing. We have twelve young men who 
have volunteered for this purpose, and the experiment is now going on. 
They are subjected to the most careful medical and physical tests. 
They are fed by weight, and the character of every food which they eat 
is determined by actual analysis, not of that kind of food alone, but of 
a portion of that very food. As we serve the meat, for instance, to 
these young men we take a sample of the same meat which we serve 
and put it aside for analysis. We weigh each portion of the meat they 
receive. When the analysis is computed we compute the amount of 
nourishment they receive in that meat. 

We have these young men divided into two classes. One we call the 
relaxation class, the other the observation class. We put the young 
men who are under observation upon a diet, as I have said. We take 
their temperature three times a day with a delicate standardized ther- 
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mometer. The number of pulse beats is determined three times a day 
at stated intervals and the number of respirations. All their urine 
and faeces are carefully collected, weighed, and analyzed. We open 
an account as you would with a bank, and we keep an account with 
each one of them on exactly the same principle. Each man is charged 
with everything that goes into him, and he is credited with everything 
that comes out of him, and at the end of the observation if it balances 
it shows his functions are normal if- we strike an exact balance. If 
there is any disturbance that comes from any cause, incidental illness 
or from what we give him, we know that something is wrong. We 
secure these balances in a period of about ten days. 

Eepresentative Scott. You do not mean to say that the same weight 
of materials comes from the man as you give him? 

Dr. Wiley. Not at all. 

Eepresentative Scott. What do you mean, then, by saying that a 
balance is struck 1 

Dr. Wiley. There are three elements that always pass through the 
body unchanged in quantity. They are nitrogen, sulphur, and phos- 
phorous. Those are the things we strike the balance on. We can not 
do that on carbo-hydrates and things that are burned up to furnish 
energy and heat. Those are all used up, but all the nitrogen that goes 
into him comes out in his faeces or his urine. We have got to make 
that balance exactly in every case. If one of these men should eat a 
single piece of bread that we do not give him he would eliminate in his 
faeces or in his urea more nitrogen and sulphur than we have given him. 
They are not only under a solemn obligation not to eat outside, but they 
would be spotted at once by the disturbance of the balance. The 
nitrogen that goes into the body either is stored in the system and 
becomes a portion of the tissues and is broken down and gradually 
comes out in the urine or it comes out in the faeces. 

After the first ten days are over we begin feeding him upon foods that 
contain preservatives. We feed him that for another ten days and in 
exactly the same amounts. If there is any disturbance in his digestive 
functions, either he will have bad feelings or there will be a disturb- 
ance in the balance of nitrogen in the urine or in the faeces, and in one 
of these ways we will be able to tell what effect that substance has upon 
the digestive process and upon the health of the consumer. 

Then after the ten days are over we put him back on the same food 
without that and bring him up to his normal state again. So we make 
a period of thirty days in which these young men-are under observa- 
tion. They are weighed every day on a delicate scale. Every single 
gram of change in weight is determined, and we expect to give an 
answer to these questions which will be final as to each one of these 
preservatives. 

When these young men have had their thirty days of this sort of 
treatment they rest thirty days 

The Chairman. They are fit to kill at that time. 

Dr. Wiley. If not before; and those that have been on the relax- 
ation experiment come under observation. We will repeat it several 
times, because the problems are very important. 

The Chairman. Who are they — some of your employees ? 

Dr. Wiley. Half of them are in my Bureau and half in the other 
bureaus right around me. 

The Chairman. Where do you have your boarding house? 

Dr. Wiley. It is in the basement of the Bureau of Chemistry. I 
get up every morning before 7 o'clock and get breakfast, and I stay 
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there until 7 at night. I weigh personally every article of food myself, 
and sit there and eat with the boys. 

Eepresentative Allen. What do you call the relaxation table? 

Dr. "Wiley. That is where their food is not measured. At that table 
they are just eatiug normal rations. It is hard to be under observa- 
tion for thirty days and absolutely under control in this way, and they 
get tired of it. We propose, if you continue your generous support, 
to try everything which is used in foods about which there is any 
question, and finally even tobacco. J am saving that to the end, to 
see what effect the use of tobacco will have upon digestion, and coffee 
and tea. 

Eepresentative Henry. Tou are working somewhat along Dr. 
Atwater's line? 

Dr. Wiley. So; it is absolutely different. He is determining sim- 
ply the processes of nutrition, heat fonuing, and carbonic acid forming 
in the body. We have nothing to do with that at all. 

The Chairman. He has taken a long while, has he not, to find that 
out? 

Dr. Wiley. I do not know about that, but our problem is absolutely 
different. He is using normal foods and only foods. We are using 
things that are not foods. * 

Eepresentative Williams. You will have a hard time when you 
begin the tobacco business, because you will have to have a smoker. 

Dr. Wiley. Yes; we will take a man who uses tobacco and then 
have him stop. I do not know how I will attack that problem, but that 
is one of the things we do not consider as foods. We do not propose 
to try kinds of foods one against the other. I have had ni my applica- 
tions. Every man who has ever made any kind of a food wants me to 
try his food and give him a report. We have nothing to do with that 
at all. We are trying the effect of preservative substances added to 
foods, as youi act says — coloring matters, preservatives, and things of 
that kind which are not foods themselves and which are used almost 
universally in foods. 

Eepresentative Scott. You have not killed anybody yet? 

Dr. Wiley. No; we do not propose to, although we took the precau- 
tion to have each young man sign a release that he would uot hold the 
Secretary of Agriculture responsible for anything that happened. 

Eepresentative Scott. Do you see anything of a result so far? 

Dr. Wiley. We are only on the first period of our experiment ; we 
have not commenced to give them borax. I will begin that Monday 
morning, or soon thereafter. 

The Chairman. Do they know that? 

Dr. Wiley. They do not know what they are going to take. It will 
be given to them in -a capsule, but I am not going to tell them what 
it is. 

Eepresentative Scott; You make an estimate, I suppose, of the 
amount of borax that would be used in what they would eat ordinarily? 

Dr. Wiley. We know from hundreds of analyses what they usually 
have, and we are going to give them more to see the effect. This borax 
question is one of the most important, because it is a subject now of 
international complication. We have this remarkable fact, that Ger- 
many now refuses to admit from this country anything that contains 
borax, and is sending us shiploads of borated foods, which we propose 
to get at if you will put in that little clause which is in italics. Of 
course I believe in reciprocity, but I also believe in retaliation. We 
ought to stand for our rights in this matter. I will not say I have no 
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prejudices in the matter, because everybody has, but I will say to the 
committee that I am attacking this problem without having formed an 
opinion as far as my work is concerned. I am perfectly open to the 
conviction which will come from the results of these experiments. If 
I find, for instance, that borax does derange the digestion, then I am 
against borax. If I find it does not, that it has no effect at all, I am 
not against it, and we want to know the truth. That is all we are try- 
ing to get at, the truth. 

The Chairman. What other substances do you propose to experi- 
ment with? 

Dr. Wiley. We propose to use all common preservatives, borax, 
boracic acid— they act differently — sulphites and sulphurous acid, ben- 
zoic acid, and benzoates, formaldehyde, fluorides, and so on. Then 
there are various coloring matters used in foods, like the sulphate of 
copper and the sulphate of zinc. They are to be tried. 

The Chairman. How long do you expect to keep those young fellows 
on the diet? 

Dr. Wiley. It will take about five months to decide one subject. 

The Chairman. It will? 

Dr. Wiley. Yes; because we do not want to get results of such a 
nature that the work will have to be repeated. I have talked with the 
best physiologists in this country and laid my plans before them, and 
they say if we can carry them out it will be a final answer to these 
great questions which have only been answered by experiments on the 
lower animals, which may have very different results, as you know, 
upon the human animal. 

You may make an experiment upon a cat, a dog, or a guinea pig and 
get a certain result, i ou take another animal aud you get a different 
result. You take the human animal and you get a still different result. 

We must make these experiments where they belong. You may 
think this is au expensive operation, and probably it is if you consider 
the chemical work that we do without extra expense, but it is not going 
to cost any enormous sum to feed these twelve men. They have pretty 
healthy appetites. I have already found that out in the two weeks I 
have been feeding them, but it is not an extravagant expenditure by 
any means. 

^Representative Henry. You are giving them good food, I suppose? 

Dr. Wiley. The best food I can get. 

Representative Henry. And all they want? 

Dr. Wiley. And all they want at the relaxation table, but not at the 
observation table. I am giving them there just what will keep their 
bodily weight constant. 

The Chairman. Do they complain of hunger at all? 

Dr. Wiley. They go away a little hungry, but it is good for them. 
I will tell this committee that those boys at boardrng houses never had 
anything like I am giving them. I am giving them good steak, and 
they would eat a pound of it apiece, 1 think, if I would give it to them. 

Representative Scott. How much beefsteak do you give a man? 

Dr. Wiley. I give the man who weighs 130 or 140 pounds about 100 
grams of bread. Twenty-eight grams make an ounce. That is three 
ounces and a half. I know how much nourishment is in that and how 
much nitrogen. They then have meat and oatmeal and potatoes, and 
milk or coffee. 

The Chairman. What is the principle in this shreaded wheat, doctor? 
It is whole wheat, is it not? 

Dr. Wiley. I believe it is. although I have never seen it made. The 
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natural wheat grain is composed of starch, about 65 parts; nitrogenous 
matter, mostly glutin, 10 or 12 parts; ash, about 1£ per cent — that is, 
mostly phosphate of potash and soda; carbohydrates that are not 
sugars, about 6 or 8 per cent; fat, about 1J per cent, and moisture, 10 
to 12 per cent. That is the normal constitution of the wheat. 

The Chairman. .\ s a ration, what does it lack? 

Dr. Wiley. Nothing. It is the best balanced ration you could ever 
put together. It contains every element necessary to nourish a man. 

The Chairman. It does not suit me. I never took it until this sum- 
mer. There is a most beautiful factory for the manufacture of it at 
Niagara Falls, built with vitrified brick inside. It never touches the 
hand of an individual except as it passes along a moving table it is 
picked up and put in a box, after it is completely cooked and shaped 
and everything. 

Ur. Wiley. You say it does not suit you, Mr. Chairman. It does 
nourish you, but it does not satisfy your appetite. You get all the 
nourishment out of that that any man could want, but we do not eat 
for nourishment always, you know. We eat for taste. 

Eepresentative Scott. Doctor, a moment ago I understood you to 
say that all the nitrogen in the food ought to pass away from the body? 

Dr. Wiley. It all comes in the urea or the faeces. Of course it goes 
through the tissues first. What is coming out in the urea to-day is 
what you ate a week ago, perhaps. It has gone through your system 
and broken down. I do not mean that it goes right through the body; 
it goes through the tissues first; but all that conies out through the 
faeces conies out directly. 

Eepresentative Dahle. How about nut foods. Are they well 
balanced? 

Dr. Wiley. No; nut foods are very unbalanced. They are not a 
complete food at all. They are all nitrogen and oil. There is but little 
carbohydrate in them. A nut is composed of nitrogenous matter and 
oil, chiefly. 

Eepresentative Scott. How is the indian corn balanced? 

Dr. Wiley. Cereals are all a balanced ration. Wheat is the best. 
I should except rice. Eice is unbalanced because it is deficient in 
nitrogen. 

Eepresentative Cooney. You say wheat is a perfect food? 

Dr. Wiley. It is about as near a balanced ration as you could get. 
With rice you should always have lean meat or beans. 

The Chairman. They do that in the Tropics. They have found out 
that fact, either from scientific research or simply by experiment. You 
go to the rice-eating countries and there they also eat beans. 

Eepresentative Scott. I did not know that. 

Eepresentative Dahle. You spoke about feeding meats to them. 
Do you feed them mfcats every meal or only once a day ? 

Dr. Wiley. I feed no meat at the noonday meal at all, and very 
little at breakfast. I serve a pretty good 80-gram ration at dinner. 

Eepresentative Scott. In what shape do you feed the meat at break- 
fast? 

Dr. Wiley. Usually in the shape of steak or hash, because I can get 
a better analysis of that, and it is more economical. 

The Chairman. What hours do you keep over there? 

Dr. Wiley. I get down there at half after 7. 

The Chairman. I mean meal hours. 

Dr. Wiley. The breakfast is at 8 o'clock, the lunch at 12, and the 
dinner at half past 5. 
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The Chairman. You say it will take five months? 

Dr. Wiley. Yes: it takes a whole month for six men. Then we 
repeat it on the other six. That is two months. Suppose there is some 
discrepancy, I will probably make it all over again lor safety. Three 
months is the quickest I cau do it with one set. I have got work laid 
out for about four or five years, and I expect to live that long. 

The Chairman. Do- you expect to keep the table going that four or 
five years! 

Dr. Wiley. I do. 

The Chairman. You do not keep it up throughout the whole year? 

Dr. Wiley. We may drop off in the hot months. 

The Chairman. Will you try to keep the same set of men I 

Dr. Wiley. No; I will change the sets if 1 cau. I have a number 
of people on the waiting list now. 

The Chairman. Are they in absolute acquiescence? 

Dr. Wiley. Yes; they have taken a solemn pledge and signed it to 
obey every requirement. 

The Chairman. But that does not bind some people. 

Dr. Wiley. Of course, if I should find anyone who breaks his pledge, 
I would not only dismiss him from the table, but I would not want him 
in the Department. This is too sacred a matter to be trifled with. 

The Chairman. How old are they, Doctor? 

Dr. Wiley. They are all in the neighborhood of 25 or 26. None of 
them are under 21. 

The Chairman. Have you auy regulatious about sleep? 

Dr. Wiley. None, except this. They made a statement of their 
daily life first. Then they agree to follow their usual course, the same 
exercise, the same amount of sleep, and the same amount of work. 

.Representative Henry. Are they allowed to take any alcohol ? 

Dr. Wiley. Not at all. They have pledged themselves not to do so 
during the progress of this work. 

Representative Henry. Or coffee? 

Dr. Wiley. They are allowed to have water, milk, and coffee, which 
is all measured and weighed to them. 

The Chairman. They are not allowed to drink water between times? 

Dr. Wiley. Yes; but they keep a record of it. You will be inter- 
ested to know that this matter has attracted the attention of scientific 
men throughout the whole world and also of all the people at large. 
I have clippings from the London Times and the various journals of 
Berlin, all referring to this and all commendatory. 

Eepresentative Scott. Speaking seriously of it? 

Dr. Wiley. Yes; speaking seriously. The only light thing that 
has been said of it is in some of our own journals like the New York 
Sun. They make fun of everything. 

The Chairman. Has the Sun made fun of it? 

Dr. Wiley. I hope so. I would not feel right if it had not. That 
only shows that it is worth something, or else they would not make 
sport of it. All we ask of you, gentlemen, is, of course, to give us the 
funds. I thank you for your great patience in listening to this long 
harangue. 

The committee, at 5.45 p. m., adjourned until Monday, December 
15, 1902, at 10.30 o'clock a. m. 
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Subcommittee of Committee on Agriculture, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, December 15, 1902. 
The subcommittee met at 10.30 o'clock a. in., Hon. J. W. Wadsworth 
in the chair. 

BUREAU OF ENTOMOLOGY. 

STATEMENT OF L. 0. HOWARD, CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF 
ENTOMOLOGY, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

The Chairman. Professor, on page 19 of the new bill I see there is 
nothing new in your salary roll. 

Mr. Howard. Nothing "at all, Air. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Now, in your general expenses there are a lot of 
italics. 

Mr. Howard. There is an apparent increase. 

The Chairman. This is in italics: 

Insects affecting field crops: (a) Southern section — cotton, tobacco, sugar cane; 
(6) Northern section — cereals and forage plants; investigation of the insects affect- 
ing orchard fruits: (a) Northern section — deciduous orchard fruits; (ft) Southern 
section — citrus and other tropical fruits; investigations of the insects affecting 
small fruits and truck crops; forests and forest products and stored products; inves- 
tigations of insects in relation to diseases of man and other animals, and as animal 
parasites ; miscellaneous insect investigations, including the introduction of bene- 
ficial insects, quarantine work, and the study of fungus and other diseases of 
insects; for the expenses of insect laboratory, collections and experimental garden; 
investigations in apiculture and in silk culture; investigatious of insecticides 
and insectide machinery. 

That is all in italics as if it was new matter, but yet it can not be 
new matter, inasmuch as it is matter you have been covering, is it not? 

Mr. Howard. We have been covering it all before. 

The Chairman. It is simply the language of the clause rearranged? 

Mr. Howard. It is the language of the clause rearranged. We are 
specifying more particularly what we are doing. We are makiug this 
subdivision which was asked for by the Secretary of Agriculture. He 
said he wished us to be more explicit in what we wanted to do. We 
did not draw up this clause, you understand. We submitted our esti- 
mates in our customary form, and they were made into this form by the 
Chief of the Division of Accounts, who always does that work for the 
Department. 

. The Chairman. Jast tell the committee, in your own way, what you 
have been doing, say. in the Southern section. What have you been 
doing in cotton, tobacco, and sugar cane? Make your statement in 
your own way. 

Mr. Howard. I would like to explain, Mr. Chairman, that the appar- 
ent increase of $30,000 in the Iuinp sum is not a real increase, for this 
reason. There was a separate appropriation made for the silk culture 
investigations last year, for which you gave $10,000. That was put in a 
separate clause at the end of the bill, it did not come under the appro- 
priation of my Division, but it was assigned to me by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

The Chairman. It is now included? 

Mr. Howard. It is included in this appropriation for silk culture. 
It is one of the last things you read in the italicized portion. 

Representative Henry. Then the real increase is $20,000? 

Mr. Howard. Twenty thousand dollars. 
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Representative Henry. Rather than $30,000? 

Mr. Howard. Yes; and of that increase of $20,000, the Secretary 
has asked for $5,000 increase in the silk-culture fund. It was $10,000 
last year and is now $15,000. There is another item a little further 
along which provides for rent of building, which would probably amount 
to at least $1,000, which reduces also the increase for actual insect 
investigation to $14,000. 

You asked, Mr. Chairman, what we were doing in the Southern sec- 
tion on cotton, tobacco, and sugar cane. 

The Chairman. Just take that clause up in your own way and tell 
us what you are doing. 

Mr. Howard. At the solicitation of the Texas members of Congress 
particularly, last year you enlarged the appropriation for my division by 
$20,000, with the explicit understanding between you and myself, as 
the result of a telephone conversation, that that $20,000 should be 
devoted entirely to the cotton-boll weevil investigation, and that money 
is being spent during this present fiscal year on that investigation. A 
number of new men were employed, expert entomologists, and were 
sent down there and have been in the field during the whole year. 
They have not originated any new methods of destruction beyond 
those which we had already advised the Texas farmers to use; but 
those methods of destruction were largely slight alterations in cultural 
methods, in methods of cultivating the crop — the introduction of 
Northern seed and early planting: planting rows a little wider apart, 
hastening the crop along, and picking it before the weevils, by process 
of natural multiplication, can become very numerous, which occurs 
only late in the season. 

In order to demonstrate that we have conducted the superintendence 
of the culture of the crop on two large plantations in two different parts 
of Texas under an arrangement with the owners of the plantations that 
if, through our work, there was any shortage in their crop we would 
compensate them and make their profit the average price of the cotton 
for the season. Those demonstrations, conducted on a large scale, have 
attracted a great deal of attention and have shown the cotton growers 
of Texas that it is possible to control this insect. They were getting so 
absolutely disappointed that the people were moving away from the 
infested portions of Texas, and "they were seriously anticipating the 
destruction of the cotton crop; but the insects this year spread farther 
north 

Representative Henry. You say it can absolutely be controlled in 
this manner 1 ? 

Mr. Howard. It can be controlled. It is only a question of expense. 

Representative Henry. That was theresultof the experiments, was it? 

Mr. Howard. That was the result of the experiments. We knew it 
would be so, but we had to make a demonstration in order to prove it. 

Representative Henry. How did you come out in the matter of com- 
pensation of planters? 

Mr. Howard. We have had to give them in one case some money 
on account of the fact that the contract was drawn by our business 
men over there in such a way that we would have to raise a certain 
amount of cotton per acre, half a bale per acre, which was the average 
during the last year ; but there came a drought, so the probabilities 
are we will have to compensate the owners to some slight extent. If 
the drought had not occurred and if the contract had been drawn dif- 
ferently, we would not have been obliged to do anything of the kind 
at all. 
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The Chairman. You ought to protect the Government against the 
elements, something it is not to blame for. 

Mr. Howard. We ought to do that. That, unfortunately, was not 
done in this contract, but it will be done next year, if the experiments 
are conducted again. 

Eepresentative Cooney. What special methods are adopted which 
require compensation for damage of crops in this investigation? 

Mr. Howard. If we fail to raise on the experimental farm the aver- 
age crop, we compensate the owner of the farm for the difference between 
the average crop and the amount that is raised. 

Eepresentative Cooney. Do you undertake the cultivation of the 
cotton f 

Mr. Howard. It is done under our superintendent, but the labor 
and everything of that kind is furnished by the owner of the farm. 

The Chairman. In other words, this was in the nature of an experi- 
ment, and the owner simply wanted to be protected against all damage 
that might be caused to him from the experiment if the experiment did 
not prove satisfactory ? 

Mr. Howard. Yes; any damage from the experiment. 

Eepresentative Coonev. What I wanted to get was some idea of what 
different course was pursued from that pursued by the farmers them- 
selves. 

Mr. Howard. We had the crop started earlier. We planted it with 
seed from the Indian Territory. 

Eepresentative Cooney. A different seed from what they used ? 

Mr. Howard. Yes; so as to get an early production of the bolls. 

The Chairman. Did you furnish the seed? 

Mr. Howard. Xo; they furnished the seed themselves. We were 
under no expense except for superintendence and the guarantee against 
loss. Then we planted the rows a little farther apart in order that the 
sun might get in. The idea of that is that when the weevils attack the 
cotton squares a great many of them fall. The weevils' will develop if 
the cotton is high and shady and the rows are close together. 

The third point is that where any child labor or any spare labor can 
be had in the place they are utilized in picking up the fallen squares ; 
that is, however, a comparatively unimportant point. The important 
point is rushing the crop forward, getting as much off the land as you 
can at as early a season as possible, and then in October cutting down 
the cotton, sacrificing what little cotton would be gathered from that 
time until Chrismas time. In Texas, for example, they are picking 
cotton to-day, but that is the last end of the crop and it does not amount 
to much. They want to make every cent they can on it; but by sacri- 
ficing what little remains at, say, the middle or end of October, cut- 
ting down the cotton and plowing, the last generation of the weevil 
will be destroyed, and leaves nothing to make a start the next year, 
unless they fly in from distant points. The people say, "We can not 
sacrifice the top crop." What we are proving to them by this demon- 
stration is that they can sacrifice it. If they rush the crop forward 
they will get the average yield. 

As I say, the weevil has made an extraordinary spread this year. It 
has gone up 80 miles farther north. 

Eepresentative Henry. How far has it reached now? 

Mr. Howard. It is to day within 60 miles of the Eed Eiver Valley. 
If it enters the Eed Eiver Valley we have no reason to suppose that it 
will not spread down into Louisiana and Mississippi. We are very 
much afraid of that. If it gets into those States, with their rank-grow- 
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ing cotton and great shade, it will be a much more serious enemy than 
it is in the move upland regions of Texas. Congressman Burleson is 
thoroughly familiar with thih investigation. I talked with him yester- 
day, and he said he would very much like to come before your com- 
mittee on the subject of the cotton-boll weevil. 

Eepresentative Henry. He appeared last year in favor of an in- 
creased appropriation. I thought that was a separate appropriation. 

The Chairman. No, sir; it was not separate, but we said that while it 
was part of the general appropriation for your division, it should be 
used for that purpose. 

Mr. Howard. Yes, sir ; and not a cent of that was ever spent except 
for the cotton-boll weevil. 

The Chairman. Dr. Howard said he would expend the $20,000 in 
order to satisfy the Texas people that that thing should be looked after 
thoroughly. Twenty thousand dollars was the sum fixed as necessary, 
and he promised to expend that amount of money there. 

Eepresentative Henry. Do you want that included this year? 

Mr. Howard. We would like it included again. 

Eepresentative Henry. That is included in the estimate, is it? 

Mr. Howard. Yes ; that is included here. That is a very large part 
of the whole appropriation. 

The Chairman. It seems to be the emergency need in your Bureau 
at this time. 

Mr. Howard. It is, above all other things. 

The Chairman. That is what I claim, that when you gentlemen run 
across a think like that, other things must be dropped. ■ That is the 
great need; other things can wait a little while, and the force ought to 
be devoted to that. 

Eepresentative Henry. Eeally the appropriation that Dr. Howard 
asks for is $40,000 for his general work, aside from the silk and the 
cotton. , 

The Chairman. It was $45,000 last year. It is a $30,000 increase 
this year, of which $15,000 is an apparent increase for silk. That 
leaves a net increase of $15,000. I believe I am right 1 ? 

Mr. Howard. That is right, exactly. 

The Chairman. It is a net increase of $20,000, $5,000 of which is for 
silk and $15,000 for general purposes. 

Mr. Howard. That is the idea exactly, the $20,000 being included 
last year. 

This specification of the other departments of investigation in the 
lump sum was made more in order to make clear to the committee and 
people interested the character of the work we are doing and which we 
would like to extend somewhat. We would not ask for this if there 
were not an apparent and very strong demand on the part of agricul- 
tural people. Our correspondence shows that. They are after us all 
the time for investigations of certain things which we have not before 
handled and we have not the means to do. We proposed this and it is 
entirely within your hands. We are the servants of Congress, and 
what they tell us to do we will do. What they do not tell us to do we 
can not do, of course. 

Every one of those topics mentioned there is something which needs 
serious investigation. Insects are d amaging to the amount of hundreds 
of thousands of dollars a year along every one of those lines. We have 
investigated them as well as we could with the appropriations at hand, 
but we do need a reorganization of the force. We need at least eight 
new men in the office, and we want to start each one on some definite 
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line of investigation and make him responsible for the work in his line. 
I have not been able to do that up to this time. I have had general 
charge of the whole thing. I have one or two good men, my first and 
second assistants, but, just as we have done in this cotton-boll weevil 
investigation, we want enough money so that we can put a trained man 
at the head of one thing, advising him, of course, but holding him 
responsible for his results. 

The Chairman. That is the only way to do it. 

Mr. Howard. Yes; that is the best way to do it, of course. 

Representative Henry. Ton speak of beneficial insects. I suppose 
you mean parasites? 

Mr. Howard. Insects introduced. 

Representative Henry. What discoveries did you make last year ? 

Mr. Howard. We have done one or two interesting things. 

The Chairman. Let us take it up in order, Mr. Henry. J)o you want 
to touch on " the cereals and forage plants; investigations of the insects 
affecting orchard fruits? " 

Mr. Howard. I do not think it is necessary to specify them. 

The Chairman. Have you done anything in that line? 

Mr. Howard. I have a special agent at present working on insects 
injurious to small fruits in the Northwest, and his report is about ready. 

The Chairman. That seems to be a rather serious question. It is 
talked of a good deal. 

Mr. Howard. Yes. 

The Chairman. Spraying has been effective in most of those cases? 

Mr. Howard. Yes. There has been a good deal of trouble up in the 
Northwest, and you made a special appropriation two years ago, some- 
thing like $3,000, for the investigation of the codling moth in the 
Northwest, in Washington and Oregon, where the .people reported they 
did not get the same results from spraying and from banding that they 
did in the East and in the mid- West. We sent a man out there to study 
the conditions and to find out why that was. He found out that it 
was not so at all; that if those things were carried on with the same 
care they were carried on in the East they would get the same results 
exactly; and last year he had the experimental orchard of the Hon. 
Edgar Wilson, formerly member of Congress from Idaho, at Boise City. 
The operation was carried on under his instruction there, and they had 
a demonstration to which frnit growers came from all parts of Idaho 
and Oregon. He succeeded in convincing them that they could raise 
fruits just as well in those States as they could in the East if they took 
the trouble to do it, in carrying on spraying operations, etc. 

The Chairman. That closed that. 

Mr. Howard. That closed the work on the codling moth in the 
Northwest. He showed that the loss of fruit in that orchard of sev- 
eral thousand trees amounted to only 5 per cent from the work of the 
codling moth, whereas in untreated orchards in the immediate neigh- 
borhood the loss was from 60 to 70 per cent of the fruit. 

The Chairman. In our country the spraying of the orchards seems 
to have driven out that caterpillar entirely, but most of our people 
spray, I notice, every year as a precaution. 

Mr. Howard. I know they do. We have not been able to do any- 
thing against the orange and lemon pests of late years — insects injuri- 
ous to tropical fruits, particularly citrus fruits, oranges, and lemons. 
The last publication we have on that thing dates back to 1885, the last 
big publication. That is called the Report on Insects Affecting the 
Orange. One of my assistants was out in California a few years ago 
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and conducted some experiments in southern California; but there is a 
constant demand from the California people, who, by the way, do not 
seem to have much confidence in their experiment station, and from the 
Florida people, about these insects affecting oranges and lemons; but 
we have paid very little attention to that because our whole energies 
were diverted toward these other investigations, which seemed to be 
of more immediate importance. 

The Chairman. Are the citrus fruits suffering? 

Mr. Howard. They are seriously troubled with different kinds of 
scale insects. 

The Chairman. The San Jose? 

Mr. Howard. Not the San Jose. It does not attack citrus fruits.. 
It only attacks deciduous fruits. That is one good thing about the San- 
Jose scale. They have in California the red scale, the yellow scale, 
what they call the long scale, and the brown scale. 

Representative Henry. Spraying does not reach them 1 ? 

Mr. Howard. Not perfectly. 

The Chairman. And washing, or anything of that sort? 

Mr. Howard. No. The sprays that they use are entirely kerosene 
sprays. They call it the distillate emulsion. It is merely a kerosene 
emulsion, slightly modified. There is a school of fruit growers out there 
who claim the distillate emulsion is the proper thing, and another school 
who claim that hydrocyanic acid gas is the thing. 

The Chairman. How much damage are these scales doing to that 
fruit out there ? Lemons and oranges seem to be cheap enough. 

Mr. Howard. Yes, sir; they are. But if they are left alone, not 
worked against, these insects would absolutely destroy the product. 

The Chairman. But neither of the remedies is entirely effective? 

Mr. Howard. No; neither of them is entirely effective. That is one 
reason why I am working on the introduction of these beneficial insects 
that Mr. Henry speaks of. There is more chance for the introduction 
of beneficial insects which will kill scale insects than any other class of 
injurious insects. 

The Chairman. What have you done in this introduction that Mr. 
Henry asks about? Have you done anything? 

Mr. Howard. The last thing we did has been advertised extensively 
in the newspapers — the introduction of a lady-bug beetle from China to 
kill off the San Jose scale. 

The Chairman. Has that been a success? , 

Mr. Howard. It is too early to say whether it is a success or not. 
We have bred them by the thousands on the. grounds of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture under cover, and have sent them out by the hun- 
dreds to State experiment stations, where entomologists are employed, 
in regions where this San Jose scale is abundant. That sending out 
was done this summer. Of course, those fellows will have to breed.them 
and confine them before they can get a large stock and liberate them. 

The Chairman. What do you call it; the lady-bug beetle? 

Mr. Howard. Yes; one of those little fellows with a red spot on its 
back. 

The Chairman. It originated in northern China, did it not? 

Mr. Howard. In northern China, yes; north of the Pekin-Tientsin 
road, south of the great wall. Mr. Marlatt, my principal assistant; in- 
vestigated the thing in Japan. He found the scale was iu Japan, but 
that it was not a native of Japan, but was apparently introduced from 
the United States on apple cuttings and things of that kind. 

In the same way we have introduced this last year a little caterpillar 
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from the south of Europe, which eats out the inside of the black scale, 
which is the greatest foe of the olive in California. That we succeeded 
in briuging over alive. We got it in Italy through one of our corre- 
spondents there. It has been acclimated, apparently, by Mr. Craw, of 
the State board of horticulture out there, and is being sent out. The 
black scale is the greatest enemy to olive culture in California at the 
present time. 

The Chairman. Do they have the same scale in Italy? 

Mr. Howard. It keeps the scale down in Italy. The black scale is 
not a feature in olive cultivation in Italy at all. I think if we can 
succeed in breeding this caterpillar and acclimatizing it in California 
there is no reason why we should not have the same relative absence 
of black scale that they have in Europe. We are doing a great many 
things of that kind. We introduced an insect from Hungary last year 
which feeds on the asparagus beetle. I do not know whether we can 
make a success or not, but you can see from what has happened in the 
experience in California with the white scale, and the Australian lady 
bug, and two or three other successful importations that it does not 
pay to lose any opportunities to introduce one of these things. If we 
make ten failures, it does not matter, provided we make one success. 
At least, that is the way I look at it. 

Representative Henry. Have you made any further discoveries 
regarding the elm-tree beetle? Have you been able to find a parasite 
that would destroy the elm-tree beetle? 

Mr. Howard. There are no natural enemies of the elm beetle in 
Europe. It seems to be one of those insects that is protected by some 
disagreeable odor or taste. Even the birds will not eat it. 

Representative Henry. Where did that come from! 

Mr. Howard. It came from Europe. 

Representative Henry. Is it destructive there? 

Mr. Howard. It is quite destructive. 

Representative Henry. But there has been no remedy for it? 

Mr. Howard. No remedy except spraying. 

Representative Henry. You have nothing to add to what you have 
already published on that subject? 

Mr. Howard. We have nothing to add to what we have already 
published. 

The Chairman. What spray do you use? 

Mr. Howard. An arsenical spray. 

Representative Henry. There is a good deal of scraping of the tree. 
Do you regard that as severe? 

Mr. Howard. I do not think that is good for trees; do you? 

Representative Henry. Do you think it exterminates the beetle? 

Mr. Howard. No; it is unnecessary. 

Representative Henry. It does injure the trees. 

Mr. Howard. I think so; don't you? 

Representative Henry. I have said so at home. Up the Connecticut 
Valley the elm trees are being injured by it and have been for some 
years. There does not seem to be any sufficient remedy for it yet except 
spraying. They have tried scraping, and they have tried binding cot- 
ton around the tree and all that, but the spraying seems to be the only 
effective thing. I was in hopes you might secure a parasite that would 
be effective. 

Mr. Howard. I was over in Europe this summer on the silk-culture 
business arranging for the purchase of eggs and mulberry cuttings and 
machinery, and in Paris I found this same elm-leaf beetle absolutely 
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stripping all the elms in the Bois de Boulogne. They say, however, it 
rarely does damage over there. Of course the climatic conditions are 
different there from what they are here. 

There is a very important branch of our work, Mr. Chairman, on which 
we want to spend more money, and that is the investigation of insects 
injurious to forest trees. With the slight increase which you gave us 
last year we were able to bring to Washington the best-informed man 
on the subject in the country, Dr. A. D. Hopkins, of the agricultural 
experiment station of West Virginia. He is really the only forest- 
insect expert in the United States. We were obliged to pay him $2,250 
out of our lump fund in order to get him, but his expenses have largely 
been paid by cooperation with the Bureau of Forestry. They have 
given money for the traveling expenses. He has taken several trips. 
He has been in the Black Hills country, where there is a bark-boring 
beetle which has done an immense amount of damage. He has already 
suggested certain methods to them up there which have encouraged 
•the iorest people very much. Mr. Pinchot, the Chief of the Bureau of 
Forestry, who would look at the thing from the forestry standpoint, as 
we look at it from the entomological standpoint, says hethiuks Hopkins's 
services are going to be invaluable to the forest interests of the country. 
He considers him a clear-headed, practical man, and with his excellent 
knowledge of these insects he is showing that forestry men can save 
trees where they were not able to save them before at all. 

The Chairman. From the commercial point of view? 

Mr. Howard. From the commercial point of view entirely. I should 
like to be able to pay Dr. Hopkins's traveling expenses out of my own 
fund and not ask it of the Bureau of Forestry. I should like, also, to> 
give him a couple of young assistants, students, or something of that 
kind. Therefore if this increase is allowed I calculate to devote $5,000 
of that increase to the subject of insects injurious to forests. 

The Chairman. Is he the gentleman who came up into our country 
and examined the hickories? 

Mr. Howard. The same man. 

The Chairman. They are dying by the thousands. I never saw such 
a sight in my life. Beautiful young hickory trees are dying by the 
thousands. I venture to say I marked over a hundred hickory trees 
right on my own home place to cut this winter or this summer, and I 
marked about the same number last winter and the fall before. 

Mr. Howard. He went up to see some one by the name of Wadswortb. 
Is that a relative of yours ? 

'! he Chairman. That is my cousin, Austin Wads worth. He was 
chief of the State fish, game, and forestry commission of New York. 

Mr. Howard. Does your cousin say that the advice Hopkins gave 
him was of value! 

The Chairman. He had no advice to give. He did not know what 
would stop it, he said. I bored a couple of trees right at my dooryard. 
I saw in some agricultural paper that if you bored holes in apple trees 
and filled'them with sulphur and plugged them it might have some 
effect. I tried it on those two trees. At that time they were losing 
the ends. The ends seemed to drop off the limbs. That seemed to 
stop it, but I saw they were going again this year, and they will proba- 
bly be dead another year. 

.Representative Henry. Is the oak affected in the same manner? 

The Chairman. No. This takes in young trees and all kinds of 
trees — beautiful trees right out in a lawn. 
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Representative Henry. Can you see that the tree is attacked by 
borers or some sort of insect? 

The Chairman. I could not see it because I was not an expert, but 
he came up there and showed it to me. It girdles the tree, I think. 

Representative Cooney. What part does it work on ? 

Mr. Howard. It works only in the terminal shoots. 

The Chairman. He says it works in the under bark, or whatever 
you might call it, and girdles the tree. 

Representative Henry. That kills a tree f 

Mr. Howard. Yes. 

Representative Henry. The cutting of the tree only retards its 
growth ? 

The Chairman. Yes; but it is a sad sight. Excuse my interruption, 
Professor. 

Mr. Howard. I do not know what we can legitimately do in the 
Department of Agriculture in regard to this matter of the transmission 
of diseases by insects, which has become such an important medical 
feature now a-days. They have come to us because we are the only 
Government institution which has anything to do with entomology. 

The Chairman. That is new, I think. 

Mr. Howard. That is new in here. I have my doubts as to whether 
that could be considered directly agricultural. I have consulted the 
Secretary of Agriculture about it. He says we ought to do something 
of that kind. Anything that affects the health of the farmer of course 
affects agriculture. 

The Chairman. But that is branching out pretty far. 

Mr. Howard. I brought it up simply for your comment. I wanted 
to see what you thought about it. I published last year a farmers' 
bulletin on malaria and typhoid, two diseases which are conveyed by 
insects. Viewing the thing entirely from the standpoint of the farmer, 
there has not been any bulletin published by the Department for a long 
time which has attracted so much attention as that has; and there has 
been a tremendous demand for it. So that was put in, and we should 
like to pay some attention to the study of the insects which are con- 
cerned in the transmission of disease not only to man, but to domestic 
animals. It seems to me it is a very important subject of investigation. 

The Chairman. Do you mean the investigation of insects in relation 
to diseases of man 1 

Mr. Howard. And domestic auimals, it says, does it not? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Howard. I am just explaining why that was put in. 

The Chairman. This reads: ''Miscellaneous insects investigation, 
including the introduction of beneficial insects, quarantine work." 

Mr. Howard. That is a mistake. That quarantine work ought to 
have been left out. This was drafted originally at a time when that 
bill was before your committee about quarantine work, you remember, 
to quarantine imported plants, etc. 

The Chairman. Oh, yes: the uarsery stock. 

Mr. Howard. I thought it might very well be struck out. 

The Chairman. Now, "The study of fungus and other diseases of 
insects." 

Mr. Howard. There is a lot of investigation which is extremely inter- 
esting and which we have done something in. In South Africa they 
claim they have been able to destroy the grasshoppers, or locusts, by 
spreading a fungus. We have brought over a dozen tubes of that 
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fungus and Lave made several hundred subcultures in the Bureau of 
Animal Industry. 

The Chairman. Culture is the technical name for what? 

Mr. Howard. It is the fungus growing upon agar-agar or some 
gelatin medium. 

Representative Scott. I suppose you are familiar with the work done 
in that line by Dr. Snow in Kansas? 

Mr. Howard. The chinch bug. Yes; I am very familiar with that 
work. This grasshopper workhas been carriedonforthepasttwo seasons. 
Those culture tubes nave been sent out very largely in Colorado and 
Nebraska and portions of Texas, and the reports received from people 
are very confusing. About three- fourths of them say they did no good 
at all; the other fourth say they have absolutely succeeded in killing 
off the spawns of young locusts by carrying out the directions in 
spreading this fungus. We should like to try other fungi against 
insects. We should like to have some one who is an expert on fungus 
and bacterial diseases. 

The Chairman. You would not be duplicating work of the plant 
industry at all, would you ? 

Mr. Howard. It would not duplicate it at all. It would be done in 
cooperation with them. Of course the relations between the different 
bureaus are very close sometimes. They are all amicable, you know. 

The Chairman. I understand that. 

Mr. Howard. Whenever those things come in we do it coopera- 
tively. 

Representative Scott. The experience in Kansas in the matter of 
the attempt to exterminate the chinch bug showed that the success of 
the experiment depended very much on conditions that prevailed at the 
time. 

Mr. Howard. Weather conditions? 

Representative Scott. Weather conditions; and it depended also 
very much on the skill and intelligence with which the fungus was 
handled. When the weather conditions were exactly right and the 
poison was properly administered it was markedly successful. Dr. 
Snow published a report, witli which you are doubtless familiar, of one 
season's work, when it was estimated from the reports which the farmers 
themselves sent in that this work had saved the farmers of the State 
not less than $200,000 worth of wheat that year by protecting their 
fields from the chinch bug, and for a number of years the legislature 
made an aunual appropriation of $3,500 to carry the work on ; but it 
was finally abandoned, because, as I say, there were so many times 
when the conditions were not favorable that the farmers got tired of it. 

The Chairman. The Hessian fly has disappeared entirely? 

Mr. Howard. Yes, practically. 

The Chairman. A year ago there was a great howl went up in regard 
to that. I think some of the farmers sowed a little later — sowed a strip 
around their fields, and let that come up and plowed it under. The 
Hessian fly has disappeared from our country entirely; but if you had 
listened to the cry that went up the year before, you would have had 
every expert in the Government employ right there. 

Mr. Howard. Have they introduced that new resistant variety of 
wheat there? 

The Chairman. They have introduced some new variety of wheat 
there. I did not change my seed wheat at all. I changed from one 
farm to another, but last year my wheat was absolutely eaten up. This 
year I had a first-rate crop with the same varieties of wheat. 
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Representative Henry. Does it not depend on when you plant it? 

The Chairman. I say that is one of the recommendations made by 
the Department. 

Representative Scott. In our State it seems to have been pretty 
clearly demonstrated that after the swarm which hatches out in Sep- 
tember there is no further danger. 

Mr. Howard. That is true. 

The Chairman. The Hessian fly swarm, you mean? 

Representative Scott. Tes. 

Mr. Howard. Tes; that is the advantage of the trap strip Mr. Wads- 
worth was talking about. 

The Chairman. What do you call an insect laboratory, Doctor? 

Mr. Howard. We have an insectary, as we call it there. You have 
been in there yourself, and so has Mr. Henry. There we study insects 
in confinement. We have to study the full life history of a pest before 
we can get at the critical point at which to attack it. We can do that 
some of the time outdoors and the rest of the time indoors. 

The Chairman. What you call an insect laboratory? 

Mr. Howard. It is part of the insect laboratory. Then of course we 
have to have a small chemical laboratory for the mixing of insecticides. 
That is all contained in that building, which we call the insectary, 
which might be called an insect laboratory. 

The Chairman. Can you not eliminate that word "laboratory" in 
some way? 

Mr. Howard. Yes; if you do not like it. That is the place where 
the men mount all the specimens for preservation^ and so on. 

The Chairman. Laboratory is not really the proper name for it. 

Mr. Howard. No ; it is the customary term for that sort of thing. 
I suppose you would not like "insectary" any better, would you? 

The Chairman. Yes. I want to eliminate the word "laboratory," if 
it is not a laboratory, because there seems to be a duplication of labor- 
atories in the Department. Can you do any chemical analyses in your 
laboratory at all? 

Mr. Howard. No; we call on the Bureau of Chemistry to do all that 
work for us.. 

The Chairman. You simply use your chemical laboratory for mixing 
certain things ! 

Mr. Howard. For mixing certain things. That is all. 

The Chairman. For making tests? 

Mr. Howard. That is all. There has been quite an extensive work 
carried on in cooperation with the Bureau of Chemistry in connection 
with patent insecticides, that are advertised all the while, and also on 
the standard insecticides, as to their purity. 

The Chairman. Would you call that an insectary? 

Mr. Howard. Yes; if you like that better than "laboratory." Then 
there is a small garden right behind the laboratory. Of course experi- 
ments like the experiments with these lady bugs on the San Jose scale 
can be done only on a very small scale, and wben we want a good field 
experiment we go off into the region of the crop. 

The Chairman. What are you doing in investigations in apiculture? 

Mr. Howard. We have not been doing very much because we have 
not »had very much money. Mr. Benton, the man in charge, is one of 
the best bee men in the country, and he is making some experiments in 
regard to the artificial fertilization of queens; but I should like to give 
him a little more money, so that he can employ at least clerical help and 
pay for travel. His reports have all appeared in print. The reports are 
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published and show exactly what he is doing, I think I have some- 
thing right here that shows what he has been doing, if you care to listen 
to it, 

Eepresentative Coonet. What does apiculture refer to in your depart- 
ment, Doctor! 

Mr. Howard. Bee culture; the care of bees. 

Eepresentative Coonet. I presume it has to do with the diseases of 
the bee. 

Mr. Howard. Yes; it has to do with bee diseases. We would like 
to investigate a new bee disease which has done a great deal of damage 
in your State, Mr. Chairman, a disease which is killing off a great many 
colonies of bees. 

In this report it is said : 

In apiculture it is proposed to specially investigate the subject of artificial pastur- 
age, -which hitherto has not received the attention it deserves. A series of experi- 
ments will be entered upon to determine what crops may be profitably employed to 
fill the gaps in the honey yield or to create artificial pasturage for apiarieB, and an 
effort will-be made in this connection to introduce honey plants from abroad. It is 
proposed to import and test various races or species of bees that are now little or not 
at all known in this country. For example, the race native to the Caucasus and those 
found in Dalmatia, Austria, and notably the large bee of the East (Apia dorsata), 
to be obtained from the Philippine Islands. The breeding of crosses will be con- 
tinued, and the collection of statistics is proposed. 

Silk culture is something the Secretary is very much interested in, 
and he wants to make a go of it if he can. The Department con- 
ducted experiments a good many years ago under continued appropria- 
tions of Congress, and it came to the conclusion, as expressed in the 
final reports, that silk culture could not be made to pay in this coun- 
try without an import duty on raw silk. There the matter was left. 
Congress took the Bureau at its word. The McKinley bill was then 
under consideration. 

The Chairman. That was Secretary Morton's report, was it not! 

Mr. Howard. No; it was just before Morton came in, if I remember 
rightly, and the Committee on Ways and Means refused to put any 
duty on raw silk. Of course the idea was greatly antagonized by the 
manufacturers of silk in the country, and so the matter was dropped. 
The Secretary of Agriculture now thinks that conditions have changed 
to some extent. The price of raw silk is a little higher; and as we 
have, especially in the South, a great many absolutely unemployed 
people who can not make any money at all, and that by introducing 
the cultivation of the silk worm a small household industry can be 
started, which would bring a few dollars a year into some of those 
families, carried on simply by the nonproductive members of the 
family; and it was with the idea of seeing whether this could not be 
done that he asked for the appropriation of $10,000 last year, which 
you gave him. 

Representative Henry. That was the method in Connecticut and 
Massachusetts seventy-five to one hundred years ago. 

The Chairman. What was done with that $10,000? 

Mr. Howard. I have employed an expert, a Miss Kelly, who has 
been studying silk culture abroad for three years. She has been 
studying the most advanced expert methods of cultivation of the worm, 
cultivation of the tree, and particularly the guarding against disease. 
I have employed her, and she has prepared two manuals, one on the 
cultivation of the mulberry, which has been revised in the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, and the other on the raising of the silk worm, both of 
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whicn are about to be published and distributed with mulberry. cuttings 
and with mulberry seeds. 

Representative Henry. Those two things have to go together. 
There is no natural mulberry growth in the South which will answer 
the purpose? 

Mr. Howard. There is a great deal of the best variety of the white 
mulberry grown in the South. 

Eepresentative Henry. Now! 

Mr. Howard. Now. In many cases those trees are the descendants 
of the old trees you speak of, that were started in this country in the 
early part of the century, at the time of the " multicaulis fever." 

Representative Henry. They are not indigenous to the South ? 

Mr. Howard. No; but they spread wild through this country, all 
down through the eastern coast, in the Appalachian Mountains. It 
grows out your way, does it not, Mr. Scott? 

Representative Scott. I do not know that that particular variety 
does, but I think they have found in our State that the Osage orange 
is very satisfactory. 

Mr. Howard. The Osage orange is not as good as the mulberry. 
When the silk worms feed for several years on the Osage orange, the 
quality of the silk deteriorates. We have purchased this winter a large 
quantity of tested eggs from Europe. They call them bacological 
examinatious over there. They examine each moth to make sure her 
eggs are sound. We are going to distribute those this winter and 
spring to people who can show us they have proper food iu their neigh- 
borhood. Then we are distributing mulberry cuttings and mulberry 
seed, also introduced from Europe, to those people who have no mul- 
berries in their immediate vicinity, so that they can start the culture. 

£he Chairman. How quick a grower is it? 

Mr. Howard. It will grow to the bearing size in three or four years; 
that is, to such a size that it will stand the shock of collecting a great 
number of leaves from it in the spring. It has to be grown in a certain 
way and cut in a certain way, and while these old trees we have here 
will make good food, they are not as good as those that will be grown 
under the instructions of the Department. It will have to be a pro- 
gressive experiment. 

Representative Scott. In what latitudes does that tree grow most 
successfully? 

Mr. Howard. It grows most successfully in the provinces of Loni- 
bardy and Piedmont, in northern Italy, which correspond very closely 
to the country down here through North and South Carolina and north 
Georgia. The Piedmont country down here undoubtedly got its name 
from the similarity iu climate to the Piedmont region in Italy. 

Representative Henry. I have on my farm now relics of the old 
mulberry culture which used to be carried on there — trees that are 8 
or 9 inches in diameter. 

The Chairman. That whole $10,000 is expended in that way, is it? 

Mr. Howard. It is not all gone yet. 

The Chairman. No ; it has to last until the 1st of next July. What 
is the salary of Miss Kelly? 

Mr. Howard. We give her $150 a mouth, aud we do not know how 
long we shall need her. We call her expert adviser in such matters, 
and it is necessary to have such a person. 

The Chairman. What do you want the other $5,000 increase for? 

Mr. Howard. This is the point: The question as to what we shall do 
with these silkworm cocoons is a very serious. question. There is no 
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market for silkworm cocoons iu this country. There is no market for 
silk made in this country. All of our silk is imported. It is called 
raw silk, and that is probably one reason there was no duty put on it. 
It is all imported from Italy, France, Japan, and China. If we want 
to compensate these people or enable them to be compensated for their 
labor in raising the cocoons we have got to establish iu this country a 
market for the cocoons or send our cocoons abroad. 

Representative Henry. Can not the silk be reeled right on the farm, 
as it used to be? 

Mr. Howard. It can, but nobody will buy that silk. It would be of 
inferior quality. 

Representative Graff. Is there not an agreement among the silk 
manufacturers of the country not to buy these cocoons? 

Mr. Howard. I do not know whether there is or not. 

Representative Graff. Or any other American product out of which 
it could be made? 

Mr. Howard. They are certainly doing everything and will do 
everything they can to antagonize this industry. 

Representative Graff. Why should they do so? 

Mr. Howard. Because they fear that the minute the industry gets 
thoroughly established Congress will put an import duty on raw silk 
and reduce their profits. They get their raw silk without duty now. 

Representative Gkaff. I was told by a gentleman in Peoria, who is 
engaged in perhaps a small way in this industry 

Mr. Howard. Mr. Hill? 

Representative Graff. Mr. Hill spoke to me about it, and then 
there is another gentleman who spoke to me about it, a German. I 
have forgotten what his name is. He said that the silk manufacturers 
of the country were banded together in an agreement not to purchase 
any American product out of which the finished silk could be made. 

Mr. Howard. I have not heard about that at all. 

Representative Coonby. Doctor, to what extent is the territory of 
the United States adapted to this silk culture and product? 

Mr. Howard. Silk worms can be gro tvn wherever the mulberry will 
grow. 

Representative Cooney. Without reference to climate or other 
conditions? 

Mr. Howard. The mulberry will grow successfully in a great pro- 
portion of the territory of the United States. It will grow almost 
everywhere. 

Representative Graff. This man stated to me that there was no 
market for this silk after it had been gotten from the worm. 

Representative Henry. Allow me to say right there, Mr. Graff, that 
the silk manufacture of this country was based upon silk grown in this 
country. It was not imported originally. It was all grown here, and 
the silk industry was based upon silk that was actually grown in this 
country and reeled in farmers' houses. 

Representative Cooney. What broke it down, Mr. Henry? 

Representative Henry. The high price of labor, the introduction of 
cotton manufactures, which gave employment to the women and chil- 
dren of New England. 

Mr. Howard. The manufacturers of silk seem to have a very good 
point when they state that silk can not be reeled in this country which 
will be commercially valuable; that is, the old family reeling produces 
a very inferior qua!ity,of reeled silk. The reeling of silk has got to be 
a tremendously expert thing nowadays. I am trying to get around 
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that. I Lave contracted oat of this fuud for two silk reels from Lyous, 
Prance. I am going to bring them over here and try to see what we 
can do with these silk cocoons which will be raised from eggs which we 
distribute. 

The Chairman. Have you any doubt that cocoons can be raised? 

Mr. Howard. There is no question about it at all. It seems desira- 
ble to bring over a trained reeler from the other side, and to train some 
American girls in reeling upon these reels. 

Representative Scott. Can you bring that m m over under the law? 

Mr. Howard. Yes; I can briug him under tlie law. It is a new 
industry. 

Representative Scott. Do you think we have reached the point 
where we can do this thing advantageously? Do you think labor is 
cheap enough in this country to do it? It seems to bi- a question of 
labor. 

Mr. Howard. I do not know, I am sure. I have not made up my 
mind on that yet. 

The Chairman. That is commercial. 

Mr. Howard. These expert reelers over in Lombardy get 20 cents a 
day, and they are very expert. 

Representative Graff. Twenty cents a day? 

Mr. Howard. Yes. 

Representative Graff. Some one who appeared before this committee 
at the last session, at the time we were discussing the appropriation of 
610,000, 1 think, for the encouragement of this industry, said that he 
thought it might be used advantageously in the South, amongst the 
negro children. I think that was Secretary Wilson. 

Mr. Howard. That was Secretary Wilson's idea; yes, sir. 

Representative Scott. If the skilled labor connected with the silk 
business demands only 20 cents a day in Europe, what does the com- 
mon labor connected with it cost? 

Mr. Howard. Well. I can tell you what the common labor amounts 
to. There is one estate which I visited which has 6,000 acres of ground 
and has 2,000 peasants on it. That includes the children, the grown 
people and all. Those peasants have formed a cooperative society, an 
agricultural society, the first thing of its kind that has ever been 
started in Italy. They have paid the rental of their land, this 6,000 acres, 
from raising silk cocoons alone. Each family has about 3 acres of land, 
or something like that. They have paid the rental of the land to the 
proprietor of the estate from cocoon raising alone. The rest of the 
stuff which they brought up oi the land has gone into the family pot. 
They raise vegetables and corn and things of that kind. 

Representative Graff. These people who had silkworms in the city 
of Peoria told me they were making a good living out of it. One of 
them, the one to whom I alluded as being a German, told me he had 
made something like $100 a month out of it. 

Representative Scott. What did he do with his product? 

The Chairman. Who did it sell to? 

Representative Graff. He said that was the difficulty, finding a 
market for these cocoons, but he had succeeded in finding a market 
somewhere for those that he had, and the only thing he feared was that 
his market would shut off. It seems he had only one place where he 
could dispose of them at all. 

Mr. Howard. He sells to schools. The schools want to illustrate 
these things. • 
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Representative Graff. I presume that is it. 

The Chairman. Do you know the man? 

Mr. Howard. I know who he is; yes. 

The Chairman. Have you seen his place at all? 

Mr. Howard. No; I have not been out there. There are a number 
of people in different parts of the country who are engaged in that way, 
who sell the things as curiosities to people who are interested, such as 
the schools, where they are used as exhibits. There are two or three 
large manufacturies of silk in this country where they have a silk reel, 
and they carry on the industry as an advertising feature. 

Eepresentative Graff. After all, we would hardly be warranted in 
encouraging this industry unless there is some fair expectation that it 
is going to be a real industry, that it is going to be justifiable from an 
economic standpoint, and in that the main problem is the question of 
wages. If it does not afford pay of more than 20 cents a day I have 
my doubts about it. 

Representative Scott. Mr. Chairman, what are the conditions that 
prevail now which lend a hope that the industry will succeed any better 
than it succeeded forty years ago 1 ? 

The Chairman. That is what I want to know. The Secretary gave 
assurances last year that he had some idea that conditions had changed 
so that the industry might be resumed here, and that is what I want 
to find out. That is the question I put to the doctor, whether we had 
reached that point where we could go into it again. 

Mr. Howard. The price of raw silk is a little higher. That is about 
the only thing I have been able to find out. I was connected with the 
work flfteen'years ago when the Department was carrying it on. I had 
charge of it at one time. 

The Chairman. What was your opinion then 1 ? 

Mr. Howard. I agreed perfectly with the final conclusion which 
was signed by Professor Riley, my chief at that time, and by Phillip 
Walker, silk-culture expert, that it could n6t be made to pay in this 
country. 

The Chairman. Labor is not any cheaper now than it was then, or 
less employed ? 

Mr. Howard. So. 

Representative Henry. The Secretary's idea as lie explained it last 
year was, that all through certain sections of the country distant from 
manufacturing communities this industry can be carried on, on the 
farm, in a small way, just as it used to be years ago. It is not really 
an experiment. An industry that has existed for three-quarters of a 
century, as this did, is not an experiment. Within 20 miles of my 
home there were a dozen small silk mills when I was a boy. 

The Chairman. Something has driven them out of business. What 
has driven them out of business? 

Representative Henry. The high price of labor. 

The Chairman. What is there to-day that would induce people to 
go into this business again 1 ? 

Representative Henry. The Secretary thinks that in remote sections 
labor will be cheaper. 

The Chairman. What signs are there of that? That is the great 
difficulty. American labor is not ready for it yet. In Germany the 
women and children go right into the beet fields and thin out and hoe 
and plant and all that sort of thing, and they succeed at it; but I sup- 
pose the cost of an acre of beet sugar in America in the item of labor 
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alone is probably three times as great as the labor for an acre of beets 
in Germany. That is all there is of it, looking at it simply from the 
commercial standpoint. 

Representative Connell. That is true in relation to silk culture, too. 

The Chairman. It looks so to me. The question is, how fast we 
ought to go into this business. Here is an e.-tiinated increase of $5,000. 
That is quite a big percentage. We had 810,000 last year, and we 
now attempt to jump it immediately to $15,000. 

Representative Couney. That industry, if carried on against the 
will of the merchants and those who deal in that product, will require 
a great deal more money to inaugurate it in this country than it other- 
wise would if there was a seutiment among the merchants who deal in 
silk in favor of a home product. 

The Chairman. Yon know we only made the appropriation last year. 
You might say it was only available the first day of last July — six 
months ago. It is preliminary work, practically, is it not? 

Mr. Howard. Yes ; the insect can only be raised in the spring 
time. The springtime season had already passed last year. In order 
to get people started at this thing at all — 1 do not exactly like to use 
the expression "bounty" — but this appropriation would really have to 
be used in that way. We will have to buy their cocoons from them. 

The Chairman. What will you do with them? 

Mr. Howard. We will either reel them ourselves or else we will sell 
them abroad. 

The Chairman. That is engaging in a commercial enterprise on the 
part of the Government, practically. 

Mr. Howard. It looks like it; yes. You know fifteen years ago we 
had an electric reel running at the Department. We had it operated 
on commercial principles; that is to say, we kept a strict account of 
the expense of running the reel. We had an Italian operator over 
here. Then we paid for cocoons which they raised from eggs. We 
paid them exactly what we could afford to pay after selling the reel 
product to the manufacturers and deducting the expenses of the opera 
tion. The amount which we paid those people was so small, the amount 
we could afford in a commercial way to pay them was so small, that in 
less than three years every person interested in it dropped out and 
said they would not do it any more. The amount of pay was not 
sufficient. 

Secretary Wilson is perfectly familiar with that investigation, but 
he :>ays we did not strike the right people; that people went into it 
with too great hopes; that they expected to make too much money out 
of ii; but he insists there is, particularly through the South among the 
poor whites ami negroes, a class of people who would be satisfied with 
the compensation that we were able to give, because the labor involved 
is that of the nonproductive members of the family and it is not labor 
which continues during the whole year, but only four or five weeks in 
the late spring. 

Representative Graff. It is comparatively simple? 

Mr. Howard. The work is comparatively simple. That is Secretary 
Wilson's idea. He says if we can give those people what we gave the 
other people they will be satisfied with it, and gradually the industry 
will be started in that way. 

Representative Graff. Did you explain, before I came in, what 
became of this $10,001)? 

The Chairman. It was only available the 1st day of last July. It 
has only been available six months. Is it all expended? 
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Mr. Howard. A large proportion of it is yet unspent. It will be 
continued the 1st of next July. As I explained to the other members, 
I have employed a silk-culture expert at $150 a month, who has been 
preparing printed matter for distribution, with mulberry cuttings and 
seeds. I have contracted for the introduction of silk-worm eggs irom 
abroad, examined microscopically to be sure they are free from disease 
and have also contracted for mulberry cuttings and mulberry seeds 
from abroad. I have been over to the other side myself, my expenses 
being paid out of this appropriation, and I have also ordered two reel- 
ing machines to do our reeling on. That much work will probably use 
up in the neighborhood of $5,000 of the appropriation. 

Kepresentative Graff. I think this German to whom T talked stated 
he had found, aside from the mulberry, a native tree they could feed 
on advantageously, and my remembrance is it was the Osage orange. 

The Chairman. Mr. Scott reported that also from Kansas, but the 
doctor's answer to that was 

Mr. Howard. It will do as an emergency food. 

The Chairman. But not as a steady diet? 

Mr. Howard. Not as a steady diet. We used the Osage orange for 
fifteen years. We had a race of worms which we called the Osage 
orange worms, because they never fed upon anything else for fifteen 
years. At the end of that time we noticed a degeneration in the quality 
of the silk. We submitted it to fiber experts, aud we found it would 
not do as a steady diet. 

I do not know that I have anything further to say on that silk-culture 
matter, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. There is nothing new there? 

Mr. Howard. The words " rent of building," not italicized, are new. 

The Chairman. Where is that? 

Mr. Howard. Just before the last italics. 

The Chairman. How much are you going to use for that, Doctor? 

Mr. Howard. I think if we rented one of those little houses across 
B street, at an expense not to exceed $1,000, for next year that would 
accommodate us very nicely. 

The Chairman. Without furniture? A vacant house for $1,000? 

Mr. Howard. One was offered to us at $800, but. we could not 
take it. 

The Chairman. I say, is not that a pretty good price? Is not about 
$40 or $50 a month a good price for those small houses? 

Mr. Howard. It ought to be; yes. Forty dollars a mouth ought to 
be enough. 

The Chairman. I see a number of houses advertised here for $50 or 
$00 a month. 

Mr. Howard. I think that estimate of $1,000 included the necessary 
furniture, too. They offered one of those houses for $750, and we did 
not bargain with the man because we knew we could not rent it. 

The Chairman. You do not want that simply for the silk culture, 
but for the general purposes of the office? 

Mr. Howard. For the general purposes of the office. Some of my 
men now occupy desks in the statistical division. Five of my men have 
desks in the National Museum because there is no room in our building. 

The Chairman. Over in the National Museum? 

Mr. Howard. Over in the National Museum, because the Depart- 
ment can not get room for them. Three of the cotton-boll weevil men 
are coming in from the field and I do not know where to put them. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. ALBERT S. BURLESON, REPRESENTATIVE 

FROM TEXAS. 

Mr. Burleson. Mr. Chairman, I do not know what statements Mr. 
Howard has made in reference to the Mexican boll-weevil experiments, 
but I do earnestly hope you will allow him the money he wants to con- 
tinue these experiments. 

I want to say that at the lowest estimate this insect pest destroyed 
over $10,000,000 worth of property in Texas last year. 

Representative Henry. Last year? 

Mr. Burleson. That means this present crop year. 

The Chairman. The year just closing? 

Mr. Burleson. It has progressed nearly over the entire cotton 
region of Texas ; that is, where cotton is cultivated ; in fact, has reached 
a point in north Texas within CO miles of the Red River. Whenever it 
reaches the Red River, in my opinion, and in the opinion of men who 
have made careful investigation of the habits of this pest, it will strike 
. down the river and be quickly carried into Louisiana and Mississippi. 
Whenever it reaches Mississippi and Louisiana, owing to the climatic 
conditions there, the people in those States will be compelled to aban- 
don the culture of cotton. 

This appropriation we ask of $20,000 is a mere pittance compared 
with the damage last year. We should in fact be allowed a few thou- 
sand dollars more for field experiments. 

The Chairman. We decided last year that Dr. Howard could use 
$20,000 of his appropriation in this investigation, and he has just stated 
that work was done. 

Mr. Burleson. I understand that. I want to say, in connection 
with the experiments that are being made, that Mr. Hunter, and in 
fact all the men who have been placed in Texas by Dr. Howard, as far 
as I am advised, have given eminent satisfaction. In fact, it is believed 
they have been the most satisfactorily conducted experiments that have 
been made under the direction of the Agricultural Department in Texas. 

There is another matter in connection with this boll- weevil pest that 
I want to bring to the attention of the committee. I recently intro- 
duced a bill asking for an appropriation of a few thousand dollars for 
the purpose of establishing an agrostological station in south or central 
Texas, and also to defray the expenses of some experiments for the 
purpose of ascertaining what crop can be planted in lieu of cotton. A 
great many of the people of the territory infested by this boll weevil, 
especially on the low river bottom lands, are going to abandon any 
attempt to cultivate cotton. In fact, in one county alone in my dis- 
trict, Mr. Giddings, a capitalist largely interested in farming and stock 
raising, told me he was satisfied that scores of heads of families had 
left Washington County in consequence of this condition. Land which 
has heretofore been cultivated in cotton is being turned out. They 
want to know how to turn it back into pasture land. They do not know 
the best grasses adapted for the purpose. 

Furthermore, Texas for years has been cultivating one crop as a 
money crop. That is cotton. Now this boll-weevil pest is destroying 
practically the means of the small farmer to make a living out of the 
culture of cotton, and he must resort to the culture of some other crop. 
I would like to have some experiments made there with a view of ascer- 
taining what paying crops can be grown in lieu of cotton. 

The Chairman. Where is your experimental station? 
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Mr. Burleson. As I understand it, they are not operating along 
that line. After I had drawn this bill I talked with the Secretary of 
Agriculture about it and also with Dr. Galloway, and learned that in 
the Secretary's report I would find that he had made a similar recom- 
mendation, or a recommendation along that line. 

The Chaibman. That an experimental station be established there? 

Mr. Burleson. Not a station, but that experiments of this character 
be made. It will take less than $10,000 for both of these purposes. 

The Chairman. We are making an appropriation for the Bureau of 
Plant Industry which covers all that sort of thing. The Division of 
Agrostology is under the Bureau of Plant Industry. 

Mr. Howard. I do not know where it should be placed, whether it 
should be placed under the Agrostological Bureau or the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, or where it should be placed; but I do think that a few 
thousand dollars could be expended to the great advantage of those 
people down there, if proper experiments were made. They are loath 
to give up the cultivation of cotton, and they do not know what other 
' crop they can cultivate to take its place. 

Eepresentative Scott. What success have these experiments met 
with in the destruction of the cotton boll weevil? 

Mr. Burleson. Well, sir, I believe with all the success it was pos- 
sible to hope for. To be perfectly candid with you, I do not believe we 
are ever going to be able to completely destroy this pest. 

Mr. Howard. To exterminate it, you mean. 

Mr. Burleson. I believe it is a condition that confronts the man who 
cultivates cotton that is going to abide with him for all time to come; 
but by proper cultural methods, and that is the line along which Dr. 
Howard's bureau has been operating in Texas, cotton can be success- 
fully grown in some characters of soil and in some sections of the State 
where climatic conditions are more favorable than in others. For in- 
stance, I do not believe we will ever be able to resume the successful 
and profitable culture of cotton along the Brazos Valley, where the cot- 
ton grows so rank and where there is so much moisture in the atmos- 
phere. I believe in that section the boll weevil will probably propagate 
so fast that it will destroy the crop ; but in the uplands, in the sandy 
land, I believe that by proper cultural methods, we may be able to 
make a part of a crop each year. This is all I hope for. 

As a matter of fact, three years ago when I came before this com- 
mittee and asked for an appropriation of $3,500 for making an onslaught 
on the boll "weevil, I was confronted with the Hessian fly illustration 
that was used by your distinguished chairman a minute ago. He sug- 
gested that it was a temporary thing and would pass by. 

The Chairman. No; I asked the question. I did not assert any- 
thing. I expressed the hope that it might pass away, just as the Hes- 
sian fly did. 

Mr. Burleson. I sincerely hope it will, too ; but without pretending 
a knowledge of entomology, but with a very practical knowledge of this 
Mexican boll weevil, I now predict that it will never pass away; that it 
is in the Texas cotton region to stay. It may be that by the appropria- 
tion of a few thousand dollars you can check its progress. If you can 
not, the time is rapidly approaching when, because of unfavorable 
climatic conditions, they are going to abandon the culture of cotton 
altogether in Louisiana and Mississippi. 
Now, to revert to this small appropriation with reference to the 

agrostological station 

Eepresentative Scott. And while you are talking about that, please 

AGE 18* 
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explain how it happens that your experimental station is not doing this 
work, and what it is doing. 

Mr. Burleson. I do not know what it is doing. To be perfectly 
candid with you, my experience with certain bureaus and divisions of 
the Agricultural Department has not been the most satisfactory in the 
world. 

Representative Scott. I mean your State agricultural college. 

The Chairman. The Speaker has just sent for me. Mr. Burleson, I 
think your case is covered exactly under the grass forage plant inves- 
tigation, which says: "To collect and purchase Tseeds, roots, and speci- 
mens of valuable economic grasses and forage plants for investigation, 
experimental cultivation, and distribution.'' Then it goes on and says: 
"And the agricultural experiment stations are hereby authorized and 
directed to cooperate with the Secretary of Agriculture in establishing 
and maintaining experimental grass stations for determining the best 
methods of caring for and improving meadows and grazing lands, the 
use of different grasses and forage plants and their adaptability to 
various soils and climates, the best native and foreign species for 
reclaiming overstocked ranges and pastures, for renovating worn-out 
lands, for binding drifting sands," and so on. I think that would cover 
your case exactly. 

Mr. Burleson. It may be covered by the text of the appropriation 
bill, but we do not get the practical results from it. As a matter of 
fact — but I will not detail the experience I have had. I will say, how- 
ever, I obtained one increase of appropriation for the purpose of estab- 
lishing in this very section of Texas, two years ago, an agrostological 
station to accomplish the very ends that I now desire, and I had every 
assurance it would be done. In fact, the money was allowed, but the 
work was not done. 

I am exceedingly anxious that this work shall be done. It will cost 
only a few thousand dollars. Ex-Congressman Giddings has appealed 
to me, more than two years ago, to attempt to have a work of this 
character done, and a station established in the region affected by this 
boll weevil, and I believe great good would result from it. 

I submit it to you for such consideration as you gentlemen in your 
wisdom may see fit to give it. 

Representative Graff. Does the head of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Dr. Galloway, or the Division of Agrostology 

Mr. Burleson. They approve it most thoroughly. 

Representative Graff. Do they show any hesitation about investi- 
gating this? 

Mr. Burleson. No, sir; and they approve the suggestion I make 
here most thoroughly. 

The subcommittee (at 12.10 p. m.) took a recess until 2 o'clock p. m. 



AFTER RECESS. 

The subcommittee reassembled at the expiration of the recess, Hon. 
J. W. Wadsworth in the chair. 

STATEMENT OF C. HART MERRIAM, CHIEF OF THE BIOLOGICAL 
SURVEY, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

The Chairman. Now, Doctor, we will go on with you. 
Mr. Merriam. The Biological Survey is conducting three entirely 
different lines of work : (1) Investigations of the food habits of birds 
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and animals with respect to horticulture and agriculture; (2) the Bio- 
logical Survey proper, which, by studying the geographic distribution 
of our native plants and animals, is able to map the life zones and crop 
belts of the country, and (3) the work which was put upon us by the 
Lacey Act two years ago respecting interstate traffic in game and the 
introduction of animals and birds from foreign countries. 

The Chairman. We gave you $10,000 last year, did we not? 

Mr. Meeriam. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. To meet that emergency? 

Mr. Merriam. In part to meet that, and in part to enable us to con- 
tinue our regular work. You remember we had not had an increase in 
eight or nine years in our appropriation : and some of our men were paid 
$900, $1,000, and $1,200 when men of the same rank in other divisions 
were paid $1,800, and $2,000 and some $2,400 and $2,500. 

Representative Scott. Will you complete your statement about the 
work put upon you? 

Mr. Merriam. Under the Lacey Act, which relates to all matters of 
game protection and preservation and the introduction of animals and 
birds from foreign countries, we are obliged to issue permits and inspect 
importations of birds and animals from all over the world into this 
country and we have never had a bit of money to do it with. 

Representative Scott. You inspect them with a view to ascertaining 
whether they are diseased? 

Mr. Merriam. No; with a view to keeping out species that we do 
not want introduced; .that we know would be injurious to our agricul- 
tural industries; animals like the mongoose and birds like the English 
sparrow. 

The Chairman. Is not that done through the regular inspectors? 

Mr. Merriam. No; the regular inspectors do not know a mongoose, 
from a rat, and we have to have special expert inspectors. We can 
not pay them, but we name men whom we know to be capable naturalists , 
and they are designated as inspectors by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The Chairman. They are paid by the Bureau of Animal Industry? 

Mr. Merriam. Not at all. They are paid $5 for each inspection by 
the importers. The importers protest. They claim it is unfair dis- 
crimination against them; that in the case of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry the inspectors are paid by the Government, while in this case 
they have to pay for a policeman to watch their own doings, so to speak. 
They do not like it. We admit it is not fair. For a few hundred 
dollars each we could pay the inspectors. A couple of thousand dollars 
would pay all the inspectors at the ports of entry, both on the Pacific 
coast and the Atlantic coast, next year. 

Representative Haugen. Do you propose to pay them a salary? 

Mr. Merriam. A small salary. There are three inspectors in New 
York, but in all other places there are two. The reason more than one 
is required is that one is liable to be out of town or sick or on jury duty 
or something so that he can not go when a shipload of stuff comes in; 
and a man must go immediately, especially in cold weather. 

Representative Haugen. Would you appoint two or three of them 
at a salary just for the inspection; in New York, for instance? 

Mr. Merriam. We have three there. They are not paid anything 
by us, but we have found it necessary to have three so that one can 
always go. Which one goes is arranged among themselves. 

Representative Haugen. How much do the proceeds amount to in 
New York? 

Mr. Merriam. I think between $100 and $200 apiece. I don't know 
exactly. 
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The Chairman. Is it riot a fact that all animals coming into this 
country are subject to the. inspection of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
under such rules as he may deem wise? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes; all animals — every bird and every mammal. 
We have made certain exceptions, however. 

The Chairman. If you want a salaried man in that position it is 
very proper that the Secretary should appoint him under your recom- 
mendation as being an expert in that line, but I doubt whether on the 
lump-sum roll of the Bureau of Animal Industry they do not have 
charge of the inspection of all animals coming into this country to 
guard against infectious diseases. 

Mr. Merriam. When a deer is imported we turn that deer over to 
the Bureau of Animal Industry. We have nothing to do with any 
animal that is hoofed. We have nothing to do with any animal that 
comes under the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Animal Industry. 

The Chairman. It would be a very simple matter for that same 
inspector to stop the importation of a mongoose. 

Mr. Merriam. But he does not know a mongoose when he sees it. 
There are many other animals besides the mongoose that we want to 
keep out, and many birds. Undesirable birds are sometimes introduced 
• under other names. During the present year a mongoose was intro- 
duced at San Francisco under another name. It got in and got as far 
as the hotel. Then our inspector waited on the man at the hotel and 
confiscated it. 

The Chairman. You could have an expert man, but it strikes me he 
should be paid under the Bureau of Animal Industry. 

Mr. Merriam. The Bureau of Animal Industry has never had any- 
thing to do with matters of this kind. What we are afraid of is the 
introduction of species which are not stock or hoofed animals and 
which are not subject to contagious disease. The Bureau has jurisdic- 
tion over diseased animals; we keep out birds and animals that are 
not diseased, but which are likely to become serious pests, like the 
English sparrow and the rat and mouse and mongoose. 

The Chairman. My point is that the inspector of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry could very easily supervise the other thing also with- 
out having an extra employee there. It seems unnecessary to have a 
number of extra employees simply to guard against the importation of 
a number of animals that are objectionable, inasmuch as all these ani- 
mals, objectionable or unobjectionable, have to come under the eye of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry inspectors. 

Mr. Merriam. No; only the large animals. They do not examine 
consignments of birds at all. Hundreds of thousands of birds are 
entered in New York, and there is no agent of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry that looks at them at all. 

The Chairman. Are they not likely to bring infectious diseases in ? 

Mr. Merriam. No; they are usually song birds, but thousands often 
come in a single shipload. They are generally in small cages blocked 
together and covered with sheeting; in the midst of one of these big 
bunches there may be a few small cages of some birds that we would 
not have introduced here on any account, hence our men have to 
examine them. It is not proposed to pay these men much, but just 
enough to offset what they get now, which has to be paid by the 
importer. 

^Representative Scott. Why not pay them in the same way, $5 for 
each inspection? 
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Mr. Merriam. It could be done exactly that way, or it could be 
done in a small lump sum. 

Representative Scott. The objection to paying them a stated salary 
is that they would come in here next year and want the salary increased, 
and the next year they would want it increased still further. 

Representative Graff. They give most of their time to their reg- 
ular occupations, I suppose? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes. 

The Chairman. How can that be effective if they do not give their 
regular time to it? How do they know that a ship is coming in if it 
is not their regular duty? 

Mr. Merriam. They are notified by the collector of customs or the 
importer. We work in cooperation with the Treasury Department. 
The importers themselves are on the lookout and let our men 
know before the steamer arrives. Tbey are anxious to have the 
inspector on the wharf when the steamer comes, because they want to 
take the cages away at once. Most of them have given up entirely 
attempting to intentionally bring in species that we do not allow in. 
They do it now and then without knowing it, but they do not do it 
intentionally; and they want our inspectors there. They have had dif- 
ficulty at New York. Last year there were 200 importations requiring 
inspection in New York City. On one occasion when there were only 
two inspectors, one was out of town and another on jury duty, so that 
neither could be got promptly. That is why we have to have a third 
man there. 

Representative Graff. What do you do with objectionable birds? 

Mr. Merriam. They are either sent back or killed at the port, at the 
option of the importer; but they are not allowed to be landed. We 
have had many cases of that kind. 

The Chairman. What are the kinds of birds or animals that are 
objectionable that it has been attempted to bring into the country? 

Mr. Merriam. I can not give you anything like a full list of them. 
That matter is in charge of Dr. Palmer, one of my assistants. 

The Chairman. Just name a few. 

Mr. Merriam. The Kohlmeise is one ; it is a German bird, of the 
titmouse family. Efforts have been made to introduce it in a number 
of places, and we have had more trouble with it than with any other 
small bird. 

The Chairman. What are its objectionable features? 

Mr. Merriam. It is a small bird that has proved injurious to fruit 
in the Old World. Curiously enough, some local societies in the West, 
particularly in Utah and Idaho, wanted to introduce it as an insect 
destroyer, imagining that it would destroy insects that are injurious 
to fruits there, when, as a matter of fact, the bird destroys a great deal 
more fruit than insects. The starling is another bird which has already 
been introduced a number of times and has become naturalized in New 
York and on Long Island. There is danger of its spreading over the 
country. It is an active, vigorous bird, a little larger than most of our 
blackbirds. 

The Chairman. What are its objectionable habits? 

Mr. Merriam. It is a grain eating bird, very destructive to grain in 
various parts of the old country. Then there is the European skylark, 
which has been introduced again and again, both in the East and in 
the West. Fortunately the skylark is a migratory bird in the north of 
its range. In the south of its range it is not; and whether or not it is 
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a migrant after it reaches here depends on what part of the Old World 
it was brought here from. If it was brought from the north, it is 
almost sure to migrate in the fall and to get lost and not come back ; 
but if it is introduced from a southern part of Europe and put into a 
part of this country where the climate is moderately mild, it will not 
migrate. There is a colony of skylarks on Long Island that has been 
there a great many years and was nearly exterminated by a severe 
storm some years ago ; but a few escaped and they are now on the 
increase again. 

The Chairman. What is the objection to the mongoose ? 

Mr. Merriam. The objection to the mongoose is that it destroys all 
ground-nesting birds and brush-nesting birds. It kills the grouse and 
quail and all the sparrows and birds of every description that nest on 
the ground or in low bushes. The mongoose is about 20 inches long 
and is a very active, energetic, restless animal, something like our 
weasel. It is very fond of birds and also preys on snakes, and will 
kill rats and mice if it can not get other food. It was introduced some 
years ago in the Hawaiian Islands and Jamaica as a destroyer of rats 
and mice on the plantations, but it destroyed the ground-breeding 
birds to such an extent that the islands were nearly devastated by 
insects, and then the people made a great effort to kill it off, but they 
were too late. It is recognized by everybody in Jamaica and in the 
Hawaiian Islands as a scourge. In the Hawaiian Islands it has 
exterminated a number of species of birds. 

The Chairman. He has not exterminated himself yet in the Hawaiian 
Islands ? 

Mr. Merriam. No; he takes good care of himself. 

Other animals we are afraid of, particularly in southern California, 
are the fruit-eating bats. They have been introduced again and again, 
but we have been able to detect them and have them killed, so that 
they have not been set at liberty there. It would be a very serious 
thing for the citrus fruit industry and for the fruit industry generally 
in southern California if the fruit eating bats were allowed to become 
acclimated there. 

Representative Dahlb. What particular work do these men have 
besides the inspection of these birds and animals? 

Mr. Mbrkiam. That is all they do for us. They are men who are 
engaged in business. We do not employ them at all. They simply 
agree to come on call and examine importations of birds and mammals 
in order to keep out the obnoxious species. 

The Chairman. Who establishes the list of obnoxious species ? 

Mr. Merriam. We do; and we make exceptions. We allow them to 
introduce canaries and parrots without inspection. If the Treasury 
officials state that an invoice consists of canaries and parrots, we let 
them go at that; but sometimes a ship brings a large invoice of cana- 
ries in little square cages — sometimes thousands of them fastened 
together in great blocks. In some of these shipments it has happened 
that other birds have been brought in that were not canaries. 

The Chairman. Where are most of them raised, Doctor? 

Mr. Merriam. In the Hartz Mountains, in Germany — most of them. 

The Chairman. Do you know what we pay for canaries generally? 

Mr. Merriam. No; I do not. The Chinamen in San Francisco raise 
a great many individually in their quarters. 

The Chairman. Why can we not raise them? 

Mr. Merriam. We can. A great many are raised here, but they 
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do not begin to supply the demand. There are acclimatization socie- 
ties in different parts of the country who give us a great deal of trouble. 
They are made up of foreigners almost exclusively. They think there 
are no song birds in America, and desire to bring in birds from the 
fatherland. They put up the money and make large importations. 
We have had trouble with such a society in Oregon for a number of 
years. They have imported a great many undesirable things. Fortu- 
nately most of the birds they have imported have migrated in the fall 
and never came back in the spring, so that very few of them have 
become established there; and now, since the passage of the Lacey Act, 
we have a hold on them and can prevent the introduction of undesir- 
able species. A good many of the birds they have ordered the ship- 
pers will not undertake to deliver. In that way the Lacey Act has a 
good moral effect. A few months ago a very large number — several 
hundreds — of kohlmeisen were ordered by a Salt Lake organization. 
The order was placed with several different dealers, but the steamboat 
companies declined to accept the birds. 

The Chairman. On account of the regulations'? 

Mr. Mbrriam. Yes; and the birds were not brought here at all. 
The shipping companies cooperate with us very fully. 

The Chairman. Then you have not a very difficult problem in exclud- 
ing these undesirable birds? 

Mr. Merriam. No ; it is merely the labor of inspecting a large num- 
ber of birds every year, particularly at New York. A few are imported 
at Baltimore and Philadelphia, and fewer still at New Orleans and San 
Francisco. These are the principal ports of entry. 

Eepresentative Scott. Have you indicated in this bill any particular 
sum that you want to use for this purpose? 

Mr. Mbrriam. Not at all. Two thousand dollars would be adequate 
on any basis that it is arranged. 

Representative Scott. I do not see anything set down here under 
which you could do this work if we should give you the money. 

The Chairman. There is this : 

To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to carry into effect the provisions of an 
act approved May twenty-fifth, nineteen hundred, entitled "An act to enlarge the 
powers of the Department of Agriculture prohibiting the transportation by inter- 
state commerce of game killed in violation of local laws, and for other purposes." 

Is that the same law? 

Mr. Merriam. That is it. That is the Lacey Act. But the task of 
inspecting importations and granting permits is only one part of the 
work put upon us by this act. We have jurisdiction over the game 
animals of Alaska, and over the illegal interstate shipment of game. 
We publish synopses of the game laws of all the States and keep 
them down to date. We get out a revised edition at least once a 
year of all the game laws of all the States and Territories; and we 
have to cooperate with the Department of Justice in making prosecu- 
tions. It is such- a new business for them that they are not able to 
handle it alone. They call on us frequently, and one of our men is up 
there a great deal. Many seizures are made, more in Chicago than any- 
where else, of quail and other game shipped in violation of State 
laws. Sometimes 50,000 quail are shipped to Chicago illegally from 
points down the Mississippi River. 

The Chairman. The question arises, How does the United States 
Government go in and seize those birds? Suppose the local govern- 
ment says it is legal ; suppose the game laws of that State permit the 
selling of quail? 
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Mr. Merriam. If the game laws of the State permit the capture and 
shipment of quail, either alive or dead, the Government has nothing 
whatever to do with it : but under the Lacey Act, if the laws of the State 
make it illegal to ship, alive or dead, quail or any other game, then, 
under the interstate part of the Lacey Act, we prevent the shipment of 
that game — that is to say, we can hold it up at any point in transit and 
prosecute the shipper, if he can be located; and that has been done in 
a great many cases. 

The Chairman. You can not go into Chicago, then, and seize game, 
can you ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes; the marshal at Chicago has seized many thou- 
sands of game birds there. 

Representative Scott. Does he have to find out, before making that 
seizure, the State from which the game comes, and find out what its 
laws are on the subject? . 

Mr. Merriam. Yes; and he does that largely through the express 
companies. There has been a good deal of trouble. The law requires 
that game packages shall be marked in a certain way, and that law has 
been evaded. Game has been shipped in other kinds of packages and 
delivered in other ways, but in many cases the shippers have been 
detected and prosecuted. 

The Chairman. There is no doubt about the constitutionality of the 
act, then? It has been tested, has it? 

Mr. Merriam. It has never been questioned, so far as I know. 

Representative Dahle. For instance, are deer shipped in boxes? 

Mr. Merkiam. Yes; game is often shipped in boxes and sometimes 
in coffins. 

Representative Dahle. In coffins? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, shipped in coffins, just as a corpse would be 
shipped, and even such shipments have been detected by sharp game 
wardens. Deer and elk and moose and all big game shipped in viola- 
tion of the law of the State in which the game is killed are liable to 
seizure, and the shippers to fine. 

Representative Graff. Do you have supervision over anything 
except birds? 

Mr. Merriam. Oh, yes; all game animals. 

Representative Graff. Bear? 

Mr. Merriam. The only case in which we have anything to do with 
bear is in Alaska. The Alaska game law is under our supervision. 
We are charged with the enforcement of it so far as possible, and it is 
a very good law for the first attempt. It is very hard to enforce it, as 
we have no money to employ wardens anywhere. In Alaska where 
moose are butchered there is no authority to arrest anyone or do any- 
thing with him if he is arrested, except take him to the nearest port, 
which is a long ship journey. There ought to be some warden there 
empowered to make arrests and to make some disposition of the person 
arrested. There is no machinery for carrying out the law now except to 
spot the illegally shipped game when it arrives on the steamers at 
Puget Sound or San Francisco. 

Representative Scott. Can you give an estimate of the number of 
importations and inspections at the various ports, or in the aggregate? 

Mr. Merriam. No ; I can not. I could give you those figures in my 
office. I haven't them in my head. 

The Chairman. Approximately? 

Representative Haugen. Approximately how many? 
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The Chairman. For instance, approximately how many at New 
York? 

Mr. Merriam. I really do not know. There are a very large num- 
ber in New York. 

Representative Haugen. A thousand"? 

Mr. Merriam. I can not give you the number. No; not a thousand 
different inspections, but thousands of birds are inspected. 

Representative Haugen. How many inspections are there! 

Mr. Merriam. 1 do not know. The number of permits issued is very 
large also. A permit has to be had from our Department to bring in 
any mammal or bird not on the exempted list, and these permits are 
generally secured in advance. As a rule the importers notify us that 
they expect such and such a consignment on such and such a steamer, 
and we issue the permit in time so that it is in the hands of the cus- 
toms officer in New York before the arrival of the ship. But if a pas- 
senger brings in something and does not know that there is a law 
preventing it he is directed by the customs officer to wire us for per- 
mission to enter such an animal or bird, designating it by name, and 
we wire authority to the collector of the port and send the permit by 
mail the same day. 

Representative Dahle. Are such animals inspected 1 ? 

Mr. Merriam. They are inspected by the local inspector if the 
Treasury man has any doubt about what it is. 

Representative Dahle. And the importer himself pays for such in- 
spection ? 

Mr. Merriam. He pays for it; yes. 

Representative Dahle. He pays $5, even though it is only one bird? 

Mr. Merriam. Even though it is only one bird. 

Representative Dahle. But suppose it is a thousand birds? 

Mr. Merriam. It would be the same, $5. 

Representative Dahle. Does that appear to you to be the fairest 
way of inspection f We have State, inspections of kerosene oil in our 
State and an inspector is appointed by the governor, but he is paid so 
much a barrel for every barrel he inspects. 

Mr. Merriam. Our inspectors are busy business men. When one is 
sent for he has to drop his business and go down to the wharf and 
spend two or three hours in making this examination. He has to go 
whenever he is summoned. It makes little difference to him whether 
he inspects one bird or a thousand. He has to make the trip. 

Representative Dahle. It is done very rapidly, I suppose! 

Mr. Merriam. Yes ; very rapidly. He simply has to pass the birds or 
animals under his eye. The importers learn how to arrange them so as 
to facilitate the inspection. 

Representative Grape. The difference between a big inspection and 
a small one is not material? 

Mr. Merriam. No; it is not material, except in the case of the very 
largest importations. There have been two or three enormous importa- 
tions which have taken a great deal of time, but ordinarily it is a small 
matter and takes but a short time. 

Representative Graff. The time is taken in going and coming? 

Mr. Merriam. In going down there and back again and signing the 
necessary documents. 

The Chairman. For instance, in New York, who are your men 
there? Who have you? 

Mr. Merriam. William Dutcher, an insurance man, is one of them; 
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Frank M. Chapman, of the American Museum of Natural History, is 
another one, and George K. Cherrie is the third. 

The Chairman. Is Dutcher a sort of amateurenthusiast, an amateur 
expert in this business 1 ? 

Mr. Merriam. He is a well-known ornithologist. He has beeu treas- 
urer of the American Ornithologists' Union for about ten years, but is 
not a professional ornithologist. That is, he does not make his living 
that way. 

The Chairman. It is a hobby with him? 

Mr. Merriam. It is a hobby, but he does not make his living that 
way. He is one of the principal men interested in the preservation of 
small birds in this country. 

The Chairman. Xow, move along in your subject. 

Mr. Merriam. This inspection of importations is only one feature of 
our work, of course, and one of the newer ones. Under a recent act we 
have charge of the game laws of Alaska. We feel the need of a paid 
warden at one or two points in Alaska, especially on the Kenai 
Peninsula. Men go in there to hunt big game from all over the 
world. Two or three Englishmen were there this year. Men go 
from various places because there is no other place in the world 
where they can get right into the midst of big game as easily as 
there. A man can see, perhaps, 500 white sheep in one day after 
going only about two days from shore. He can see the enormous 
Alaska moose, the biggest of the deer tribe living in the world. He 
may also see the caribou; and he stands a fair chance of getting the 
big Alaska bear there. 

Representative Dahle. You do not ueed any change in the law 
applying to Chicago, for instance? The way you work there is as good 
a way of working as you can work and does help in the preservation of 
the game? 

Mr. Merriam. Tes; the law does help c rrr.ously. We have been 
criticised for interfering with the shipment of live game, but we have 
never in any way interfered with the shipment of live game that was 
not captured or shipped in violation of State or Territory laws — the laws 
of the State or Territory from which it was shipped. 

In the division of our work relating to economic ornithology, we 
have been examining the contents of birds' stomachs and studying the 
food habits of birds in the field for seventeen years. We have a small 
force of experts who spend their entire lives in this work, in finding out 
just what each kind of bird, which there is reason to believe is worth 
taking into account in connection with agricultural pursuits, is eating, 
and what it is eating in different parts of the country and at different 
times in the year. We have examined in all now more than 22,000 
birds' stomachs, and we publish bulletins on the food of particular 
birds and particular groups of birds with which, I suppose, many of 
you gentlemen are familiar. 

The Chairman. That is really the commercial side of your investi- 
gation ? 

Mr. Merriam. It is the side which relates to practical agriculture. 

The Chairman. The commercial side? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes ; it shows the farmer what birds are of interest 
to him on the farm, what birds are injurious to his crops, what birds 
are beneficial to his crops, and how he cau contend with species which 
are injurious at one season and beneficial at another season. In many 
cases a bird may be injurious for a brief part of the year, for a month 
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or two, or a few weeks, and beneficial for ten or eleven months of the 
year, so that the aggregate of its food habits are very much in its favor. 

The Chairman. You can not control that. There is no power to 
control that. You can not drive it away i 

Mr. Merriam. No; but you can often protect the crops from its 
depredations. 

Representative Henry. What bird, for instance, do you refer to? 

Mr. Merriam. For instance, the tarring of seed corn will prevent 
the crow from palling it. 

Representative Henrv. You do not regard him as being a trouble- 
some bird ? 

Mr. Merriam. Not on the whole. It is only in the season when corn 
is coming up; and he is beneficial during the greater part of the year. 
We have examined a very large number of crows' stomachs and find 
that the balance is immensely in favor of the crow. Some of the fruit- 
eating birds in California feed on a certain crop for a very short period, 
and their food habits during all the rest of the year are a benefit to the 
fruit growers. Some birds that were supposed to be eating buds were 
found to be eating insects that were infesting the buds. 

Eepresentative Graff. What do you mean by tarring the seed corn ? 
Do you mean dipping the corn, before it is planted, in the tar? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes; it is generally done by stirring in tar and after- 
wards rolling it in a barrel with ashes or dry dirt to coat it, so it will not 
be sticky. 

Representative Graff. Do the crows dig up the corn ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes ; they dig it up and eat it, and they do not like 
the taste of tar. 

Representative Henry. If there is any slight covering of tar, the 
crow does not like it and he will pull a few stalks and stop. 

Mr. Merriam. We found in California there were' several birds sup- 
posed to be injurious by eating certain fruits which proved to be 
immensely beneficial. We found that some of the little titmice in Cali- 
fornia feed on the black scale insect, the olive scale insect. They feed 
on them largely, ana some of the orioles feed on them. In the East 
the quail destroys more chinch bugs than any other birds, so far as we 
know, and is entirely capable of holding the chinch bug in check where 
it is protected and allowed to reproduce in sufficient numbers. It is 
one of the most beneficial birds on the farm — the ordinary quail. 

Representative Dahle. Is the chinch bug now troublesome in any 
part of the country? 

Mr. Merriam. Oh, yes : over quite a large area. It is a very destruc- 
tive insect. We have birds that feed on the coddling moths, plenty of 
them, and on most injurious insects. 

Representative Henry. The quail feeds on the potato beetle"? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes; the quail eats the potato beetle, eating more 
and more every year. At the time of our early investigations the rose- 
breasted grosbeak was the only bird we found feeding on the potato bug 
to amount to anything, and it did not appear to eat many, but during 
the last few years we have found it, like the quail, eating more and 
more. Unfortunately, it is rather a scarce bird and has such bright 
plumage that it is killed by the small boy. 

Many of the woodpeckers are immensely beneficial in forested areas. 
Woodpeckers that have been accused of destroying timber have been 
found to be attacking trees only to secure the bugs and grubs that 
were destroying the timber. Mr. Hopkins, the entomologist, in his 
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investigations of forest-destroying insects, has secured a very large 
amount of evidence as to the benefits woodpeckers do in this way, in 
reaching insects that can not be reached in any other way now known; 
so that they should be preserved wherever possible in the wooded dis- 
tricts. Yet there is one woodpecker that does harm ; one of the sap- 
suckers. Similarly with hawks and owls. We found that out of more 
than seventy different kinds of hawks and owls in this country, only 
four or five eat poultry. The others live on the enemies of agriculture — 
on grasshoppers, mice, and small rodents that are such pests to agri- 
culture. But there are two or three kinds that always eat chickens 
whenever they can get them. These should be killed. We try to fur- 
nish the farmer with illustrated reports showing what birds should be 
destroyed and what preserved. 

Representative Graff. Do you know any way, Doctor, that you 
could keep crawfish from eating corn after it has gotten up a little on 
low land? 

Mr. Merriam. No, I do not. 

The Chairman. I dare say that tar would stop them. too. 

Eepresentative Graff. The tar would not affect the young corn. 
They feed, 1 think, on the blade. 

The Chairman. They feed on the blade only, do they, Professor? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, I think they feed on the blade. Perhaps they 
may feed on the corn itself. 

The so-called jackdaw, the largest blackbird of the Gulf States, feeds 
on those crawfish and does a great deal of good that way. The craw- 
fish cut down the rice plants in the rice fields along the Gulf coast, 
particularly in Texas. We found that there were men down there 
slaughtering these birds by the thousand for the millinery trade, and 
other men buying, up the birds and getting small boys to kill them. 

The Chairman. For the wings ? 

Mr. Merriam. For the plumage, to be used in decorating hats. 
They are a most beneficial bird. 

Representative Henry. Did you say the rice bird ? 

Mr. Merriam. No, this is not the rice bird. This is the jackdaw. 
It is a big blackbird, with resplendent plumage. It is larger than our 
Northern blackbirds. It feeds on the crawfish that cut off the rice 
there, and in that way does a good deal of good. 

The third branch of the work of the Biological Survey is the Biologi- 
cal Survey proper, which studies the geographic distribution of ani- 
mals and plants, and maps the natural crop belts and areas throughout 
the country. 

We find that animals and plants are not scattered promiscuously 
over the land, but grouped in definite belts and areas. In California, 
for instance, in going from the interior valley, the San Joaquin- 
Sacramento Valley, which is about 500 miles long and nearly 100 
miles broad, up the slope of the great Sierra chain of mountains, there 
are half a dozen distinct belts, each characterized by different associa- 
tions of plants and animals. Each of these belts is adapted, by its 
peculiar climatic conditions, to peculiar requirements of animal and 
vegetable life — to particular varieties of cereals and other crops and 
fruits, and to particular kinds of stock. 

We find that these belts owe their existence to climatic conditions, 
which in turn are governed largely by altitude and topography — the 
conformation of the land. The most important climatic fact rs are 
temperature and humidity. We have found that the temperature con- 
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cerned is not the mean annual temperature, but, for species or crops 
having a southern origin (that come from tropical or mild climates), 
is the total quantity of heat during the season of growtli and repro- 
duction ; that for native species and crops which have a more north- 
ern origin, it is the mean temperature of a short period in the hottest 
part of the year which checks their southward extension. 

In the case of humidity we have to consider at least three factors — 
rainfall, actual humidity, and fog. Fog acts in two ways : By bringing 
moisture in contact with the plants and the surface of the earth, and by 
cutting off the suu's rays and interposing a cold blanket between the 
sun and the growing plant. In the coast ranges of California there are 
a large number of more or less parallel valleys which, in receding from 
the coast, receive different quantities of fog. In studying the distribu- 
tion of animal and plant life in these valleys and on the adjacent moun- 
tain slopes we find certain associations that repeat themselves at 
particular distances from the sea. The usual rule is, that in retreating 
from the coast toward the interior the fog decreases and the heat 
increases; that in crossing each mountain range there is less fog and 
more heat, but in certain cases this order is reversed, because in places 
great rivers of fog penetrate far into the interior and give off side 
streams in both directions. 

At Monterey Bay, for instance, is a broad gap, through which at 
certain seasons a large volume of fog comes every day and flows up the 
open Salinas Valley, a great valley about 10 miles wide and 70 or 80 
miles long. It flows up the entire. length of this valley in a great 
river of fog perhaps 500 to 800 feet in thickness, and overflows on 
both sides (both toward the interior and toward the sea) through 
all the canyons and little side valleys, forming lakes of cloud in the 
tributary valleys on both sides. Thus valleys lying parallel to the 
Salinas and next to it on the west side (that is between it and the 
coast) receive in this roundabout way very much more fog than valleys 
still nearer the coast. This is because of the existence of gaps which 
admit the fog freely from the main Salinas trunk, while the valleys 
nearer the coast are separated from the coast fogs by a continuous 
barrier of mountains. As a result of these cool fog blankets, Glaus 
Spreckles has established the largest beet-sugar industry in the United 
States, and the inhabitants have established profitable orchards of 
hardy apples in parts of California having the same altitude and lati- 
tude as other parts in which citrus fruits and the raisin grape are the 
dominant crops. 

This is one of many complicated cases that we have to take into 
account in our studies; but the object of it all is to find out what areas 
are adapted to particular varieties of fruits or other crops. You know 
there are a great many varieties of cherry, a great many of peaches, 
of apricots, and apples, and grapes, and olives, and so on, and that 
each of these varieties is adapted to a certain combination of climatic 
conditions, mainly of temperature and humidity. In some cases suit- 
able conditions prevail over large areas, but in the case of some of the 
choicest varieties of fruit only one or two localities, so far as known, 
possess the necessary climatic features. For instance, in a small valley 
near San Francisco the grapes formerly grown there brought only $10 
an acre. It was then ascertained that the climate was adapted to a 
particularly choice variety, and now grapes are produced there which 
bring $300 per acre. 

In our Biological Survey work we examine the chaparral of areas 
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that produce particularly desirable crops — we find out what bushes and 
birds and mammals live in these places — and then in traveling north or 
south or east or west where we find repetitions of these same species 
we know that the temperature and humidity conditions are the same, 
and that the same valuable varieties of fruit can probably be grown at 
a commercial profit there. 

The regular work of the Biological Survey proper consists in ascer- 
taining what species, and what combinations or associations of species 
of birds, mammals, and woody plants occur naturally in different parts 
of our country, and in finding out what varieties of crops do best in each 
of the areas and belts so determined. We have been doing this for a 
number of years and have completed a rough reconnoissance of the 
whole United States. Just now we are doing more detailed work on 
the Pacific coast, because the physical features of the Pacific coast are 
more diversified, and the horticultural products more valuable than 
those of auy other part of the country. Of oranges alone California 
ships east more than 20,000 carloads a year, and could ship many more 
if they could get the ears. 

The Chairman. Do I understand that you can determine the 
availability of a piece of land for a certain variety of crop by the bird 
inhabitants, if I may put it so? 

Mr. Merriam. Certainly; that is exactly what we are doing — by 
studying the birds and mammals and plants (the woody plants, not the 
herbaceous plants). In California there are localities where oranges 
mature, in November; there are other areas where the main crop begins 
to mature in January and continues to ripen from January nntil April, 
and there are still other areas where oranges ripen in July and August. 
We search for repetitions of the local faunas and floras of each of these 
areas so as to find out the places where the fruit grower may plant his 
oranges in order to have them ripen at times of the year when the 
market is least supplied and the price is highest. The same thing is 
true of many other fruits also. Cherries ripen in certain valleys in 
California as early as the latter part of February and through March 
and April, while in other parts of the State they ripen in May and 
June. 

It is so with nearly every kind of fruit. Not only are there areas 
adapted to particular varieties of fruit, but within the areas adapted to 
these varieties there are local combinations of climatic conditions that 
enable the crop to develop months earlier or months later than the 
same crop will develop in other parts of these areas. This, if goes 
without saying, is of enormous commercial consequence, particularly to 
the farmer who gives heed to the study of commercial geography. 

Representative Hexry. Do those conditions you have described in 
California prevail in other sections of the country — similar conditions 
as to fruits? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes ; but not on so large a scale, and they are not so 
sharply marked. In California we have every climatic combination 
that one can conceive of, except the actual humid tropics. We have in 
California the hottest part of our country. We have in the Death 
Valley region the hottest and most arid areas in the whole world, 
hotter and dryer than the desert of Sahara and the deserts of Arabia 
and India. We have also areas of very heavy rainfall, where the rain- 
fall reaches 100 inches. 

We have areas in the mountains of California where frost occurs not 
only every month in the year, but every week in the year and every day 
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in the year; we have areas where fog is unknown and areas where fog 
prevails throughout nearly the whole year. In short, excepting the 
Tropics, climatic conditions that can be found anywhere cau be found 
in the State of California. This is due to its large size, favorable situ- 
ation, and the wonderful diversity of its topography. In California the 
high ranges run parallel with the sea, so that the temperature belts 
and agricultural belts instead of running east and west, as they do 
throughout the continent generally, are deflected and run north nd 
south. If a ranch extends, as many of them do, from the valley up 
over the foothill region into the mountains, a man can raise oranges, 
and limes and lemons and raisin grapes and figs on the lower parts 
of his ranch, and he can raise hardy apples and hardy cereals on the 
upper part. 

The Chairman. It is a question of altitude? 

Mr. Mbrriam. It is a question of altitude and climate, and climate 
is largely determined by altitude. 

This is the main work of the Biological Survey. It is a work that I 
conceive to be of vastly more importance than anything else the Bio- 
logical Survey is doing, although its other branches of work are of a 
good deal of practical interest to agriculture also, particularly the study 
of the food habits of birds. We propose to put into the hands of the 
farmer maps which will enable him to tell beforehand what crops will 
grow with a good prospect of success on his lands, and what crops it is 
perfectly useless to attempt to grow. 

The Chairman. In the first place, the Bureau of Soils, I suppose, has 
to tell a man whether his soil will fit that crop. Then you can tell him 
from other proofs whether it will thrive or not! 

Mr. Merriam. Yes. 

The Chairman. Is there not a duplication of jvork where the Bureau 
of Soils has to tell him he can and you have to tell him he can also ? 

Mr. Merriam. We do not study the soils, but we study the natural 
distribution of plants and animals, and where we find repetitions of the 
same plants and animals we infer the same crops will grow and 
flourish. 

The Chairman. Our great point is that the Bureau of Soils should 
do that, should tell a farmer what part of the crop he must plant on a 
certain part of his farm. 

Mr. Merriam. Unless he knows the climatic conditions beforehand 
that would be worthless. 

Eepresentative Dahle. Are you going to consider California prin- 
cipally, mostly, or about altogether, or are you going in, for instance, 
the Mississippi Valley and the country around the lakes'? 

Mr. Merriam. We have already, in a preliminary way, worked the 
Mississippi Valley and the country around the Great Lakes, and in fact 
every State and Territory in the Union. We are now paying special 
attention to California, Oregon, and Washington because of the enor- 
mous value of their horticultural products, and because we feel that we 
can be of more service to them by pointing out the particular areas in 
which they can grow the most valuable crops, crops that will give the 
largest yield in dollars and cents per acre. 

Representative Scott. Do you think your method of pointing out 
the localities in which crops can be grown is more reliable than the 
method of the soil survey? 

Mr. Merriam. It is the broad, comprehensive method that deter- 
mines the limits beyond which a particular crop can not possibly thrive. 
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The soil survey is a matter of small details within these belts that we 
must determine. It does not do much good to know that you have the 
same kind of soil in Florida that you have in northern New York unless 
you know the climatic limitations to plant growth. Suppose you have 
identical soils. No member of this committee would imagine that you 
could raise in northern New York oranges or other subtropical fruits 
that grow in southern Florida even if the soil has exactly the same 
physical properties. The difference in climates bars that. It is the 
distribution of crops and of life generally in accordance with climatic 
control that we are studying, while they are studying the details of 
soil, which are useful only when you know the climatic belt in which the 
soil repetitions occur. 

Representative Scott. You think your work does not eliminate 
theirs ? 

Mr. Merriam. No ; theirs is a work of detail after our belts are 
determined. 

The Chairman. They do not wait for your determining, though, do 
they ? 

Mr. Merriam. No; they take a spot here and a spot there and 
examine the soils. 

Representative Scott. They take judicial notice of the fact that 
there is a certain belt and territory adapted in a general way to the 
production of certain crops? 

Mr. Merriam. Certainly. 

Eepresentative Scott. Then there is the knowledge that every one 
has. You said a moment ago any one, even a member of this commit- 
tee, would know better than to attempt to grow the same crop in 
northern New York that he would grow in Florida. 

Mr. Merriam. Another important feature of the work is in prede- 
termining, predicting in advance, the route likely to be taken by 
destructive insects in passing from one part of the continent to another. 
The entomologist takes our map, and if there. is an outbreak of an 
injurious insect that is destroying crops, he tells the people along 
certain belts where this insect is progressing that they will be troubled 
by it, and that they had better prepare to fight it or else plant other 
crops for the time being, so as to avoid its depredations. Every insect 
that spreads from one part of the country to another spreads in a defi- 
nite belt. He does not spread haphazard. This is one very important 
use of our zone map. 

The Chairman. Doctor, what is the real actual need of giving you 
$10,000 more. What line of work do you want to enlarge on ? 

Mr. Merriam. We need this increase to handle the additional duties 
put upon us by the Lacey Act and the Alaska game bill, to enable us 
to do more field work and do it more effectively and economically, 
and to readjust the salaries of some of our men. I think you are all 
aware that the Biological Survey is not on a footing with the other 
divisions of the Department at all in its salaries. Until last year we 
had received no increase in appropriations for eight or ten years and 
were paying men salaries several hundred dollars lower than the sala- 
ries given for equivalent service in the other divisions. We are 
very much handicapped in our field work, because we never have 
money enough available in one year to finish a job. Each season we 
make allotments for the several parts of the country where we are work- 
ing. When the man in charge of a party gets into the field with his 
field force the additional cost per month is comparatively small, but he 
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has to stop when he has spent his allotment, usually in three or four 
months, when if he had a little more money he might have worked eight 
or ten months. It is an uneconomical way to do the work. 

The Chairman. I take it, perhaps, the commercial value of the Bio- 
logical Survey is not so tangible, not so direct as some of the other 
bureaus, and perhaps Congress is more willing to let it go on, recog- 
nizing its value, but let it go on more slowly, perhaps. 

Mr. Merriam. The condition we are in is that assistants of a certain 
rank and grade in our office are getting $1,200 and $1,400, while the 
same kind of men are getting $1,800 or $2,000 or more in other divisions 
of the Department and in places outside, and we are continually losing 
good men. 

The Chairman. What are these good men doing? What other 
employment did they seek or get? 

Mr. Merriam. They are both field men and office men. 

The Chairman. What employment did they get at a larger salary? 

Mr. Merriam. They get similar employment elsewhere. 

The Chairman. From private business enterprises? 

Mr. Merriam. No; in other departments of the Government service 
or in schools and colleges. Schools and colleges have taken a number 
of our men. 

The Chairman. That is a good purpose We ought not to dis- 
courage that. That does good. 

Mr. Merriam. Yes; but the loss of our trained men handicaps us 
very seriously. 

The Chairman. Still, you are doing good all the time. 

Mr. Merriam. One of our field men, who gets $1,400 and pays his 
own expenses, was offered $1,800 and expenses last week. 

The. Chairman. Was that by an educational institution? 

Mr. Merriam. No; that was not by an educational institution. It 
was in connection with investigation work, work carried on as it hap- 
pens under one of the Department officers. 

The Chairman. Under the same Department, the Department of 
Agriculture? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes ; but the money was to be paid by the Depart- 
ment. The money came from an outside source, but the investigation 
is under the charge of one of the Department officials. 

The Chairman. The Department is educating a number of scientific 
aids, giving them salary enough to live on and at the same time giving 
them a post-graduate education ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes; that is true, in certain divisions. 

The Chairman. Have you any of those scientific aids at all? 

Mr. Merriam. No; we have never been able to get any. We have 
advertised for them several years, but have not been able to get them. 
We have to train our own men. 

The Chairman. I suppose really the trouble is that outside of the 
Government and outside of educational institutions there is not much . 
commercial need of ornithologists ? 

Mr. Merriam. No; but ornithology is only a very small corner of 
the work we are doing. 

The Chairman. I mean the survey and all that sort of thing. There 
is not much chance of corporations employing these men? 

Mr. Merriam. No; the demand is mainly from museums and educa- 
tional institutions. 

The Chairman. Yes; principally. 

agr 19* 
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Mr. Merriam:. The demand for men of the kiud we are training is 
constantly increasing. 

The Chairman. Why do you not get some of these scientific aids? 
I believe yon stated, however, that you could not get any of them. 

Mr. Merriam. No; the agricultural colleges do not train men so that 
they are equipped for our work, and we have to find men who are 
attracted to it and have done a certain amouut of it, so that they can 
be useful to us. We take them wherever we find them, whether they 
come from agricultural colleges or not, and even in some cases where 
they have no college education at all. We have great difficulty in 
getting the kind of men we want — very great difficulty. 

The Chairman. I can see that you would find some difficulty in 
finding men who would take up this line of work because the opportu- 
nities are not great for their receiving training in that direction. 

Mr. Merriam. It requires special training and aptitude. 

The Chairman. The opportunities for the future are not very great? 

Mr. Merriam. They are increasing all the time. 

The Chairman. The opportunities? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes ; they are increasing all the time. 

The Chairman. For a young man ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes; a young man in the natural sciences, if he is a 
good man, will have no difficulty in getting employment now. 

The Chairman. Still you do not seem to get any applicants in your 
own case? 

Mr. Merriam. No; because we can not pay enough. They are taken 
from us, but will not coine to us unless they value opportunity higher 
than salary. We have again and again had a man take a 81,000 place 
with us at the same time he was offered $1,200 or $1,400 elsewhere. 
He came to us on account of the increased opportunities he would have 
here and the advantage of training under our best men, but our best 
men are continually receiving offers to go outside. 

The Chairman. You have a man at $1,800, two at $1,500, one at 
$1,400, four at $1,200, biologists? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir; most of these came in last year under last 
year's appropriation, which enabled us to make a beginning. 

The Chairman. What did we increase your salary roll last year — 
what total increase? 

Mr. Merriam. The total increase was $10,850. We made a number 
of transfers and readjustments, but we did not get through with the 
list. 

The Chairman. Then you have a biologist on your lump-sum roll to 
whom you paid $2,250, one at $2,000, one expert at $900. What is that 
expert? 

Mr. Merriam. We pay the $2,250 to Dr. Palmer, who has charge of 
the game protection matter and all matters under the Lacey Act. 

The Chairman. And the assistant at $2,000? 
. Mr. Merriam. The $2,000 is paid to Professor Beale, who has had 
charge of the economic ornithology work, examining the contents of 
birds' stomachs, for the last twelve or fifteen years, and who is the 
leading authority in the world on that subject. 

The Chairman. Why do you keep those two places on the lump-sum 
roll? 

Mr. Merriam. I have asked to have the biological survey reorgan- 
ized and have our three divisions recognized with equivalent salaries, 
but that was not put into the estimates this year. The Secretary did 
not care to ask for any changes in the salary roll. 
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The Chairman. Yon want to make it a bureau ? 

Mr. Merriam. I want to make it a bureau on a footing with the 
other bureaus, which would cost just $3,500 above the present appro- 
priation in the statutory roll. It would cover everything we ask for in 
the way of salaries. 

The Chairman. Of course, if you put that $2,500 on your statutory 
roll he would rank your assistant at $1,800? 

Mr. Merkiam. The first assistant gets only $1,800 by law, and he 
has always been restricted to that. 

The Chairman. You have another assistant at $2,000. He would 
rank your present assistant? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes; the first assistant ought to get more money, 
but he has always been held down to that by law. Dr. Palmer used to 
be first assistant, but this year we put him in charge of the work 
under the Lacey Act and gave the first position to Dr. Fisher. 

The Chairman. If the bill remains in the same form it was in last 
year you could not transfer those men to the permanent roll without 
destroying your idea of rank? 

Mr. Merriam. We can not transfer them to the permanent roll until 
we get a reorganization, but I will present a plan of reorganization 
whenever the Secretary will give it to the committee. What we desire 
is simply a logical classification comparable to the classifications in 
other divisions. The actual increase involved is only $3,500. 

The Chairman. Is there anything further that you wish to tell us, 
Doctor? 

Mr. Merriam. I think not. I should be glad to answer any ques- 
tions. 

The Chairman. Is there anything which you yourself want to tell 
us about? . 

Mr. Merriam. I think not. I am obliged for the opportunity of 
explaining the three independent lines of work we are doing. 

The Chairman. Doctor, we are very much obliged to you. 

The committee (at 4.25 p. m.) adjourned until Tuesday morning, 
December 16, 1902, at 10.30 o'clock. 



Subcommittee of Committee on Agriculture, 

House of Eepresentatives, 

Washington, December 16, 1902. 
The committee met at 10.30 o'clock a. m., Hon. J. W. Wadsworth in 
the chair. 

STATEMENT OF GEORGE W. HILL, CHIEF OF THE DIVISION OF 
PUBLICATIONS, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

The Chairman. Gentlemen, Mr. Hill is here and wants to be heard 
a little while. The Division of Publications is on page 21, and Mr. 
Hill is the head of that division. 

Mr. Hill, the first change in your Division of Publications is an 
estimate for an increase of salary of $500 ? 

"jVTv "□ tt t "Y^ps sir 

The Chairman. Do you want to be heard on that proposition? 
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Mr. Hill. I would like to say a few words about that. It is a little 
embarrassing to have to speak for myself, but I would like to give just 
a few facts. 

The Chairman. Very well. 

Mr. Hill. The first one of which is that sixteen years ago, before I 
entered the Government service, the salary recommended by the Sec- 
retary was the salary I was getting. I was the manager and editor 
of a paper. I entered the Government service in July, 1S89, as editor, 
having made an arrangement with the then Secretary at my present 
salary. The work at that time was very light. I had one assistant 
and a stenographer, and we issued 75 publications during the year. 
The total amount of money that was expended under my supervision 
was a trifle under $40,000. In two or three years it increased very 
largely. I had a staff of two or three assistant editors. We issued 
two hundred and more publications during the year, and I was super- 
vising an expenditure of about 8100,000, which we. thought was a very 
great increase. Last year we issued 757 publications, and the sum 
expended under my supervision was $380,000, and iu the meantime, in 
addition to all the editorial work, there has been added to my super- 
vision a lot of branches that did not belong to it and that I was not 
hired to attend to at my present salary. 

In the first place, we had a division of illustrations, which was 
abolished. The chief was retired, and instead of appointing a new chief 
in his place the whole division was turned over to me, as a measure of 
economy, by Mr. Morton Then the printing bill of January 12, 1895, 
required the Secretary of Agriculture to appoint an officer of his 
Department who should have entire supervision of the branch printing 
office, which previously had been under the chief clerk and was a very 
small affair. The Secretary named me for that position, and, while it 
was not very arduous at first, involving the issuing of 500 or 600 
requisitions during the year, and the supervision of all the official 
printing of the Department, which was a new feature — I had had noth- 
ing to do with that before — last year it involved the issuing of over 
twenty-five hundred separate requisitions for work. So greatly has 
the Department developed since that time that it now keeps three or 
four of my people busy, under my supervision, for that one thing. 

The next thing that printing bill did was to require the Secretary 
to place some responsible officer in charge of the distribution of docu- 
ments — something I had had nothing to do with — and that immediately 
added to my force 50 to 60 people. That force is now increased to over 
120, and the number of publications that I distributed when that law 
first went into effect, or that were distributed under my supervision, 
was 4,000,000. Last year it was 10,500,000. The work has gone on 
increasing all along the line, both editorially and by the accretion of 
these other things. At times I have had the supervision of 160 people. 
It never is less than 130, according as the business fluctuates. 

I just venture to suggest to you gentlemen that I do not think there 
is any other line of business in the world where a man's duties and 
responsibilities would increase so rapidly without its being regarded as 
a proper thing to increase his remuneration somewhat, and to me of 
course the sum seems rather modest. I am nearly fifty-seven years 
old, and the Secretary is asking for what I was getting when I was 40. 

The Chairman. How many people do you say you have in your 
employ now? 

Mr. Hill. I have had as many as 160. There are about 140 now — 
between 140 and 150. 
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The Chairman. You have quite a force of temporary people, do you 
not? 

Mr. Hill. They are temporary in this way: They are generally tem- 
porary because they are drafted away from me to fill other emergencies 
as I can "spare them. People are always wanting copyists, watchmen, 
and one thing and another of that kind, and my force being more or 
less elastic, owing to the great influx of business sometimes and a 
lightening up at other times, it has become customary to call upon 
me to help in these emergencies. There is very seldom a time when 
there are not five or six of my people, and from that to more, detailed 
somewhere here or there. It is almost impossible in a department like 
ours to make an estimate in September of one year for the twelve 
months beginning the ,1st of July next which will be crystallized and 
cover everything. 

Representative Dahle. Do we have several divisions who have one 
chief editor, the same as you? 

Mr. Hill. No, sir; there are editorial clerks in some of the divisions. 

The Chairman. He has an associate editor and two assistant editors 
and two editorial clerks. 

Representative Dahle. Yes; I noticed that. 

The Chairman. Those might be termed the professional people. 

Mr. Hill. They are the strictly professional people; and then dif- 
ferent bureaus assist in the work by having an editorial clerk, whose 
relations with me are very close, and it facilitates the mechanical part 
of the work very much. 

Representative Scott. Who is your associate editor? 

Mr. Hill. My associate editor is Mr. Joseph A. Arnold. 

Representative Scott. And your assistant? 

Mr. Hill. The first assistant editor is Mr. Benjamin Stallings. 

Representative Scott. You have a man there by the name of Thomp- 
son, have you not? 

Mr. Hill. Thompson is the editorial clerk of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry. He graduated with me. 

The Chairman. I see you have paid from your lump-sum appropria- 
tion an engraver at $1,000. 

Mr. Hill. Yes. 

The Chairman. Who is that? 

Mr. Hill. Lewis S. Williams. He has been in the Department for a 
long time. 

The Chairman. What does he do ? 

Mr. Hill. He is a wood engraver and he is doing our photographic 
work. He has taken that up as we began to have less wood engraving. 
We dismissed one wood engraver some years ago. 

The Chairman. How old a man is he? 

Mr. Hill. He is a man, I should judge, about 36, or 38, or 39. 

The Chairman. One artist at $1,400? 

Mr. Hill. That is our first artist, who has supervision of the illustra- 
tion work. He is a skilled artist. Then we have two other artists. 

The Chairman. You have one artist at $1,000, one draftsman at 
$840, one at $2,000. What is that? 

Mr. Hill. He is the highest-paid man we have except the associate 
editor. He is on the farmers' bulletin roll. We have two or three editors 
on that farmers' bulletin roll. The preparation and editing of the 
farmers' bulletins involves a good deal of editorial work; but they are 
available for miscellaneous editorial work at other times. When I tell 
you we edited last year 50 per cent more matter than we did in any 
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year previous, and that there is not a single one of these men who is 
not obliged to do an amount of extra work more than equal to his thirty 
days' leave 

The Chairman. Xew matter furnished by the different bureaus? 

Mr. Hill. By the different bureaus. Of the 757 publications issued 
last year 355 were new publications entirely, and we edited in my office 
last year as much new matter as would ran one of the leading maga- 
zines of this country for fifteen years. 

The Chairman. I notice the President calls attention to the fact 
that we are publishing a good many things. The printing bills of this 
Government are getting to be rather enormous. 

Mr. Hill. We have been, I think, a little erring in the matter of 
illustrations. We do try to keep down illustrations. 

The Chairman. They please the farmers' children, you know. 

Mr. Hill. Yes; but my idea is not to do what is ornamental, but 
what is useful ; but when it comes to printing the matter, it is you gen- 
tlemen who are responsible for that. 

Representative Williams. I notice that in some of the publications 
instead of illustrating what they are doing, tbey put in the pictures of 
the people who are doing it. 

Mr. Hill. That is done very often in order to give an idea of the 
relative size of things. People have a pretty good idea of what a man's 
height is, and every once in a while they take a man's photograph 
standing in a particular place. 

Representative Williams. I am not talking about the picture of a 
man standing by a field in which a cane crop is growing, but there is 
sometimes a picture of the people who did the work. This good-roads 
concern has a picture of the delegates to the good-roads convention. 
How can that help the farmers of the country* 

Representative Scott. Perhaps that is to illustrate the interest 
which the convention attracts. 

The Chairman. I see that the good-roads convention in the North- 
west was a dead failure. They had to abandon it. 

Mr. Hill. We are doing ten times the illustrating we used to do for 
less expense. 

Representative Henry. And very much better ? 

Mr. Hill. Very much better. When I first went there the illus- 
trations cost more than they do now, with 757 publications. You see, 
the men feel as if that gives them leeway. My business is to keep 
them in check. The theory I try to work by, the line I lay down to 
hew to, is that no illustration ought to be admitted into a book that is 
not of great assistance to the reader in apprehending the text. 

Representative Henry. The illustrations popularize the matter that 
is in the book and illustrate it and make it more plain to the average 
reader. 

Mr. Hill. If it does that, it will pay. 

The Chairman. Here is a photograph in this publication of the 
evaporator of J. T. Wells. 

Representative Henry. That explains the evaporator better than a 
whole page of print would explain it. 

The Chairman. I do not think so. That is simply a plain box with 
a photograph of Mr. Wells. I do not think that explains the evapo- 
rator. It shows simply a tank which might be a watering tank for 
horses or a dipping tank for sheep. 

Representative Henry. Your average constituent will see more in 
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that cut than in a lot of reading matter. I am decidedly in favor of 
these illustrations. 

Mr. Hill. They do popularize. They attract attention. 

The Chairman. Here is a cane field in this photograph, in line with 
what Mr. Williams called attention to. 

Eepresentative Henry. That would not mean anything to Mr. Wil- 
liams, but you take a Northern man who never saw a cane field and it 
means a good deal. 

Mr. Hill. There is no question bu that you can find publications 
with excessive illustrations. 

The Chairman. That all increases the cost, does it not? 

Mr. Hill. That increases the cost. 

The Chairman. Of course if it serves a useful purpose it ought to be 
done, but if it does not serve a useful purpose it ought not to be done. 

Mr. Hill. The Secretary is very urgent about that. He agrees with 
me perfectly that only such illustrations as serve to quicken the appre- 
hension of the reader ought to be inserted. 

The Chairman. In whose hands is the matter of getting those illus- 
trations out? 

Mr. Hill. In mine; but the authors appeal from me to the Secretary. 
Then there is a triumvirate and he is the umpire, and sometimes he says : 
" Let them have a little bit more. I don't want to check that fellow's 
enthusiasm. He is doing excellent work. The author approaches 
me with tears over these five pictures and they will cost $50. I guess 
I will have to let him have them. He is doing good work." 

Eepresentative Scott. I would like to ask what the duties of the 
chief folder are? 

Mr. Hill. The chief folder is practically an assistant foreman. The 
matter handled in that department by the foreman and his assistants 
involves the receiving, shelving, and putting in the proper bins and 
then distributing, with the exception of the farmers' bulletins, between 
9,000,000 and 10,000,000 documents, and the chief folder is the man 
who is supposed to keep track of the supplies and to know just where 
things are. He is the leader in that folding business. 

Representative Scott. Your division, then, looks after the mailing 
of these documents? 

Mr. Hill. We do not only the mailing of all the publications, but 
we do the mailing of the majority of all the circulars that are sent out 
from all the divisions. Wherever a division sends out circulars in 
great bulk, a great many thousand, they are generally handled by us. 

Eepresentative Scott. As a matter of fact, very few members of 
Congress send you addressed franks for the entire quota of documents 
to which they are entitled ? 

Mr. Hill. They sent us addressed franks for 4,250,000 last year. 
They did not send all they were entitled to, but some of them do place 
a great many of them. They bring me orders from other Congressmen 
for their quotas, and we have had a single Congressman in that way 
send us addressed franks for 75,000 bulletins. 

The Chairman. A single Congressman for 75,000? 

Mr. Hill. Yes. 

Eepresentative Scott. The aggregate is only about half the allot- 
ment each year, is it not? 

Mr. Hill. No, sir; it is very much more than that. The total allot- 
ment would have been about 5,000,000. 

Eepresentative Scott. I thought it was about 8,000,000. 
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Mr. Hill. No, sir; the total amount of farmers' bulletins printed 
altogether was only a little over 6,000,000, and the Senators and Rep- 
resentatives are entitled to four fifths under the law, and they take 
about three fourths. 

Representative Scott. That is doing better than I thought they 
did. 

Mr. Hill. They take a little over two-thirds. They took, to be 
exact, 4,190,000 out of six million and a quarter printed. 

Representative Scott. What do you do with the remainder? 

Mr. Hill. Those are the Secretary's quoto, and we never have 
enough. 

The Chairman. Some of them are given to Congressmen who ask 
for additional numbers? 

Mr. Hill. Then you see we have 240,000 given to correspondents 
who are cooperating and working with the Department, who all write 
to us direct for what they want, and we can not very well refuse. It is 
the only courtesy we show them. 

The Chairman. Doubtless some of these documents are more popular 
than others? 

Mr. Hill. Yes. 

The Chairman. What do you do with a document that is not called 
for? 

Mr. Hill. I print them now in such small uumbers that they are 
generally used up, and I reprint them whenever the call is increased. 
Of course sometimes we overestimate. In his enthusiasm an author 
will sometimes think there is going to be a greater call than there is. 

The Chairman. You say you reprint. You mean at the Govern- 
ment Printing Office? 

Mr. Hill. At the Government Printing Office. We keep the plates 
twelve months, and we generally print a small edition and test the 
demand. We have reprinted in some cases twenty times. 

The Chairman. For instance? 

Mr. Hill. Take the potato disease bulletins. We printed over 
400,000 copies in editions of 20,000. 

The Chairman. On the diseases of the potato? 

Mr. Hill. Yes, sir. 

Representative Scott. In the course of years there must have accu- 
mulated a vast bulk of uncalled-for documents. What do you do with 
them? 

Mr. Hill. When I went to the Department there were tons of them. 

Representative Scott. What have you done with them ? 

Mr. Hill. They were turned over, under the act of January 12, 1895, 
to an officer called the superintendent of documents, an officer of the 
Public Printer, and he sorts them out. A great many of theiu, I pre- 
sume, have been destroyed. When I first went to the Department, 
before there was any editor, every man made out his own requisitions. 

Representative Henry. You refer to Mr. Ferrell, over in the Union 
building? 

Mr. Hill. Tes. Everyman in former times was his own judge of 
what ought to be printed, and the editions ran from 10,000 for the most 
modest up to 25,000. Of course, sometimes there would be a tremen- 
dous lot of them left over. One of the first things I did when I went 
there was to bring the editions for the technical publications down to 
from 3,000 to 2,000 aud for the more popular editions to from 10,000 to 
5,000, and of the later issues there are very few that we are not obliged 
to issue reprints of. I remember in the old days cutting a man down 
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on what he thought was going to have a tremendous demand. He 
wanted 100,000 copies. I cut him down by hard work to 50,000. He 
went to my superior officer at that time, ten years ago, and got him to 
say he might have the 100,000, and five years afterwards I had 50,000 
of them still on hand. 

The Chairman. What was the bulletin? 

Mr. Hill. It was a cotton bulletin. 
* Representative Dahle. Is it not also the case that if we should ask 
for one of your most expensive bulletins your Department would not 
be apt to grant it to us? 

Mr. Hill. The Department would be mighty apt not to have it. I 
write letters to members of Congress at the rate of twenty a day, and, 
with hardly a single exception, I have to say that this, that, or the other 
is exhausted. 

Representative Dahle. That you do not have? 

Mr. Hill. Yes ; and when they are very expensive we can not afford 
to reprint them. 

Representative Dahle. I have found that to be the case, and I have 
tried to select what I supposed to be of the most value to my people. 
They are not among your smallest ones, by any means, and I find I can 
not get them. 

Mr. Hill. You must remember another thing, Mr. Dahle. The law 
prohibits the Secretary from printing any more than a thousand copies 
of a bulletin containing more than 100 pages, and the thousand copies is 
a mere drop in the bucket. 

The Chairman. The idea was to make them brief and terse? 

Mr. Hill. That was the idea. 

The Chairman. It works that way, does it not? 

Mr. Hill. Well, it is not a bad idea, though I think they might 
trust the Secretary and the editor to keep them within limits. It is an 
awful nuisance to us sometimes to have a valuable document and only 
be able to issue a thousand copies. 

The Chairman. It can be curtailed to within a hundred pages, then. 
What is your limit if a document is below a hundred pages? 

Mr. Hill. There is no limit. 

The Chairman. That is the idea. It was to curb the tendency to 
write bulky documents? 

Mr. Hill. Yes ; it was to meet the view the President expressed. 

Representative Scott. There is no limit upon the number of editions ? 

Mr. Hill. Yes ; you can not issue an edition more than once a year 

it is over 100 pages. 

The Chairman. That is, if it is over 100 pages? 

Mr. Hill. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Here is a good-sized bulletin, and there are only 32 
pages in it. 

Mr. Hill. We never issue the farmers' bulletins of over 48 pages, 
and we aim to get them from 20 to 24 pages. 

The Chairman. You do not often get a bulletin of more than 100 
pages? 

Mr. Hill. When we do, it is almost always owing to the necessity of 
the case, and in those cases it is very apt to be something called for by 
Congress, you know. 

Representative Dahle. Of any bulletin published containing over 
100 pages, how many, in any instance, do you allow to a member? 

Mr. Hill. We do not allow you any. We take it for granted in that 
case that if Congress wants any more it will order it published spe- 
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cially. We could not spare a single copy on an issue of a thousand, you 
know. 

Eepresentative Dahle. That is, to us. 

Mr. Hill. No ; it is hardly enough to meet the absolutely necessary 
demand of the Department. We put them in our list as exhausted, 
when the list appears first. We can not distribute any. They are all 
taken up at once. 

Eepresentative Dahle. So that all bulletins that are as good as tlfat 
are called for directly? . 

Mr. Hill. Yes; they are disposed of the day they are received. 

The Chairman. What do you mean, Mr. Dahle, by " as good as 
that?" 

Eepresentative Dahle. I mean as large as that. When you say 
they are disposed of the day they are received, where do they go? 

Mr. Hill. In the first place, every college and station gets one — the 
libraries of the colleges and stations. That is 127. The superintendent 
of documents gets 50. We put 100 in reserve, so that we will not be 
run out entirely. 

Eepresentative Dahle. They are practically for the Secretary? 

Mr. Hill. They are practically for the Secretary. Then every 
division or bureau has a list of special persons to whom all its publi- 
cations go, and generally that list runs from 400 to 2,000 or 3,000. They 
have to pick out a certain number of those; in the case of oue of these 
small editions, the most important persons we think ought to receive 
them. Then we have a list of 280 libraries that get them, and we have 
a few foreign exchanges that have to get everything because they send 
us everything. The foreign exchange is a very important matter to us. 
We get many thousand publications of the most important character 
from all the scientific agricultural bodies and institutions in Europe 
and in all parts of the world. 

Eepresentative Scott. The book on the diseases of the horse is being 
revised, is it not ? 

Mr. Hill. It is being revised. 

Eepresentative Scott. When will it be published ? 

Mr. Hill. That would be very difficult to say. It depends on how 
long the revision will take. 

The Chairman. It is in the hands of Dr. Salmon, is it not? 

Mr. Hill. Tes; it is in the hands of Dr. Salmon. 

Eepresentative Haugen. Are there two volumes, one on the diseases 
of the horse and the other on the diseases of the cow ? 

The Chairman. No; it is the diseases of the horse only. 

Mr. Hill. Both were ordered to be revised. 

Eepresentative Haugen. They have not been ordered printed, have 
they? 

Mr. Hill. They have been ordered printed as soon as revised. 

Eepresentative Haugen. How many copies? 

Mr. Hill. Two hundred thousand of the horse book and 50,000 of 
the cattle book. 

Eepresentative Williams. The diseases of the horse and of what? 

Mr. Hill. And of cattle. 

The Chairman. You said this assistant at $2,000 was at the head oi 
the farmers' bulletin ? 

Mr. Hill. The farmers' bulletins; yes. 

The Chairman. Assistant of what? 

Mr. Hill. Editing. 

The Chairman. Assistant editor? 
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Mr. Hill. Yes. 

The Chairman. On your lump sum roll are there any people that in 
your judgment ought to be transferred to the statutory roll and made 
permanent? 

Mr. Hill. Well, I suppose they could be. There is one at $1,600 
that could be transferred. I would a great deal rather not see him 
transferred, though, simply for this reason: For instance, supposing 
he were to go away, I would want to put a $1,400 man in his place and 
make him begin where the present assistant began. I bring them all 
in from below. Then if he becomes very valuable and I waut an extra 
$200, it is very hard to get it. I would rather economize on the new 
man and have a little leeway to reward the men of experience that have 
been with me for years. They are the most faithful set of workers I 
have ever had with me anywhere. There is not one of these men that 
does not put in as much extra time as all his annual leave amounts to, 
and none of them get their full annual leave. 

The Chairman. Forty-three laborers at $480. 

Mr. Hill. We call those people laborers, but they include a number 
of people who address franks. We addressed three million and a half 
franks. 

The Chairman. What franks? 

Mr. Hill. The franks on publications that go out. They write the 
franks, you see — miscellaneous distribution. 

The Chairman. I thought the members were required to do that. 

Mr. Hill. That is only the farmers' bulletins, and the farmers' bulle- 
tins distributed for Congressmen represent only two-fifths of the pub- 
lications. 

Representative Dahlb. What are the others ? 

Mr. Hill. The others are miscellaneous imblications, such as the 
Yearbook. Here is another of them 

The Chairman. You mean they go out under the frank of the 
Department. 

Mr. Hill. They go out under the frank of the Department. 

The Chairman. And the members address all their franks? 

Mr. Hill. They address their franks for farmers' bulletins. 

The Chairman. For everything, do they not"? 

Mr. Hill. We had nearly 4,500,000 other publications besides farm- 
ers' bulletins, you know. 

The Chairman. Do not the members address all theiv own franks? 

Mr. Hill. No; that is to say, when they write for miscellaneous bul- 
letins they simply ask us to send such and such bulletins to such and 
such people and leave us to write the frauks. 

The Chairman. Is it not provided here that they shall address their 
franks ? 

Mr. Hill. Only in the case of the farmers' bulletins. The law in 
regard to them says that they shall provide addressed franks for this 
purpose— that is, tor the four-fifths which shall be delivered to them or 
sent out under their addressed franks. 

The Chairman. Senators and Representatives? 

Mr. Hill. That refers only to the farmers' bulletins. 

Representative Scott. You have a long permanent list of people to 
whom you send these publications. I presume you have that list on a 
mailer, so that you can print the addresses? 

Mr. Hill. Yes; we use mailing machines. For instance, for any- 
thing like a permanent list we have a rubber list, and the Office of 
Experiment Stations has a list of some fourteen hundred that is all 
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printed. We use the Dick mailer, and in some of the statistical lists 
and others that are fairly permanent we have them in some printed 
form; but in addition to all that you must remember that we get calls 
from the country at large. I figured up one year — I have never done it 
since, because it did not seem worth while — but two years ago I figured 
up the number of applications we got from outside for publications, 
and they averaged a thousand a day for every working day of the year, 
and each one covered from one to two dozen publications. All these 
have to be attended to. Every order we send involves the writing of 
the name at least three times. We have got to have it on the order, 
we have to have it on the frank, and we have to have it on the notifica- 
tion card. We send out notifications to everybody that we send things 
to. Then we registered 31,000 packages of publications last year, and 
in all the cases of these important publications you speak of, such as 
the Eeport of the Bureau of Soil Survey, the Annual Report of the Office 
of Experiment Stations, the Yearbook, for all of these we keep a card 
index. 

The law says precautions shall be taken by the officer in charge to 
prevent duplication, and I may say it does prevent duplication very 
much, because, owing to that card index, we arrest the duplication of 
from 5,000 to 10,000 publications every year. We only do it, of course, 
for the more expensive ones. It would be cheaper, of course, to lose 
one of these smaller publications than to keep a card index for that, 
because this is work that requires intelligence and better paid people. 
In the main, those laborers are very hard-working people. We can not, 
under the law, give them more than $60 a month. The majority of 
them get about $480 and $600 a year. 

The Chairman. What are they mostly — women? 

Mr. Hill. A great majority are women. 

The Chairman. Are they appointed n ?w under civil service? 

Mr. Hill. Now all new appointments must come under the classi- 
fied service; yes. Those that were in are left in a sort of Mahomet's 
coffin condition, neither on earth nor in heaven ; but we can not appoint 
any new ones since July 1. 

The Chairman. Now, Mr. Hill, I see you ask for an increase of $10,000, 
which is entirely to be used for labor and material. 

Mr. Hill. Material and labor in distribution. 

The Chairman. Why that increase? What is the necessity for it? 

Mr. Hill. I am judging simply in this way 

The Chairman. You are not going to publish any more than you did 
last year, practically? 

Mr. Hill. Well, we will. 

The Chairman. You have $107,000 for farmers' bulletins. 

Mr. Hill. But I have an increase of $20,000 in the general printing 
fund, which does not appear in this appropriation. The general print- 
ing fund makes an appropriation for the use of the Department of 
Agriculture, which is a fund under my control and amounts to 8175,000. 

The Chairman. Does not that take care of itself in the way of labor? 

Mr. Hill. Oh, no; it does nothing but provide the printing and turn- 
ing over of the publications to us 

The Chairman. Actual printing, you mean? 

Mr. Hill. Actual printing. 

The Chairman. No preparation or anything? 

Mr. Hill. Nothing but mechanical work of printing and binding. 
That is all that does, and that has increased since I have been here 
from $30,000 to $175,000. 
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The Chairman. There is still an item for a horse and wagon. You 
have. bought them, have you not? 

Mr. Hill. We bought them. 

The Chairman. Then you will not have to have that? 

Mr. Hill. There is the maintenance of a horse and wagon; but still 
one of the horses might die, and it would be awkward to replace him 
without authority to purchase. The necessity of the horse and wagon 
was largely brought about by the farmers' bulletins, because we have 
to do such a large delivery. You see we mail them for the Congress- 
men or else we deliver them. We either bring them up here or deliver 
them to the members' houses, or else we mail them for them. 

The Chairman. You said a while ago that you had a chance at 
times to detail some of these people to other bureaus. 

Mr. Hill. Yes. Occasionally there will be a lull in my work. 

Mr. Chairman. There are six or seven detailed now? 

Mr. Hill. Yes. I have had as many as eighteen or twenty detailed 
for a short time. The same difficulty occurs, I presume, in other bureaus 
as occurs with myself. My experience has been that every year's 
appropriation which I make up in September for the twelve months 
beginning the 1st of July has been the hardest kind of work to get 
through with. I have hardly made enough provision, you see. I can 
not control the work in my Bureau. I can not say, " Well, we will not 
undertake this this year, and we will not do thai; very much." I am 
like the boy in the haymow — the work is thrown on me and I have got 
to dispose of it or be smothered. Every increase of work which you 
gentlemen give to the departments, every additional division or every 
additional line of work assigned to a bureau or division, involves the 
publication of more or less reports and the issue of more or less circu- 
lars, and all that devolves on my division. 

The Chairman. How did you get along on last year's appropriation ? 

Mr. Hill. You gave me a deficiency. This year, I trust, you will 
not have to do so. 

The Chairman. I mean this current year. I do not mean last year. 
How are you getting along? 

Mr. Hill. This current year I am having awful hard work. I am as 
hard up as I can be, but I am struggling very hard in the hope that I 
will not have to bother you again. I hope not. 

The Chairman. There was a distinct cause for that deficiency last 
year. There was a little oversight in the bill. 

Mr. Hill. Yes; it enlarged the money for the farmers' bulletins, but 
did not enlarge it for labor and material. 

The Chairman. We did not distribute your appropriation in proper 
proportion. 

Mr. Hill. No ; but there is a steady increase. It seemed to me it 
was very modest to put it at $10,000 increase for the twelve months 
beginning the 1st of next July. 

The Chairman. I have heard no expression on the part of Congress- 
men wishing for more farmers' bulletins. 

Mr. Hill. No, sir. 

The Chairman. The quota now is sufficient? 

Mr. Hill. I would not estimate it now for any more because they 
did not draw the full quota to which they were entitled. Many of 
them drew more, however. 

The Chairman. But as a whole they were not drawn out? 

Mr. Hill. They were not drawn out. 

The Chairman. How many of them are remaining? 
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Mr. Hill. Half a million. 

Bepresentative Henry. I only drew out about two-thirds of mine. 

The Chairman. Not more than half a million? 

Mr. Hill. Mo, sir. 

The Chairman. How many quotas is that? 

Mr. Hill. It is about thirty quotas. We just turned that in, you 
know, to meet any possible increase this year. It may be more; it may 
be less. One year — I do not know what happened to the members — 
they sent for less than half their quota; but that is the only year it 
ever happened. In all other years they sent for about two thirds to 
three-quarters of their quota, of the total quotas. Then, you see, I have 
to hold onto them because I never know when I am going to get orders. 
Some Congressmen will secure transfers from city members, so that 
where I think I am away ahead I will suddenly get calls for 150,000 
bulletins from ten Congressmen from cities; but they have been solici- 
ted by their colleagues, and they give them their orders — "Transfer 
my quota to so and so." 

The Chairman. Have you any suggestions to make to the committee 
based on your experience in the management of this office? 

Mr. Hill. No ; I think not. I do not see anything that we can do 
more than we have been doing in the last few years. As I tell you, 
the orders now given to me by the Secretary are very peremptory on 
this matter of illustrations, which I think is our only extravagance. I 
will admit that to a certain extent we are extravagant in that matter. 

The Chairman. That is a pardonable extravagance, from my stand- 
point. I do not advocate an indefinite extension, you understand. 

Mr. Hill. 2s o; I understand. If we had room, Mr. Chairman, I 
think I would have several suggestions to make. I think we ought to 
write even fewer than we do of the addresses. We ought to resort to 
mechanical methods, but we have no room to keep our lists. My divi- 
sion is divided between four different buildings. . 

The Chairman. How much does it cost, in your opinion, to address 
the franks? I do not think that was ever contemplated, that the 
Department should address the franks of members. It is almost as 
much work for them to furnish that list of addresses, written out, and 
the post office, as it is for them to address the franks. I do not see 
why they should perform the labor and then have it done again prac- 
tically by the Bureau of Printing. 

Representative Haugen. Mr. Chairman, when a letter comes to me 
asking for five or six bulletins, I generally refer it to Mr. Hill and ask 
him to be kind enough to send them. 

Mr. Hill. They come to me in the form of letters very often. 

The Chairman. That is a small proportion of the whole, is it not? 

Mr. Hill. As I say, I do not suppose of that three million and a 
half franks we wrote there were 100,000 or 125,000 for Senators and 
Representatives. 

The Chairman. The rest were Department franks? 

Mr. Hill. The rest were Department franks and demands coming 
to us from every part of the country. 

The Chairman. Then that is a small matter. 

Mr. Hill. Yes; outside of the farmers' bulletins it is a small matter. 
The only difficulty is this: They occasionally address them on seed 
franks and we have to rewrite them. We really ought to send them 
back. 

The Chairman. You ought to send them back. 
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Mr. Hill. I do sometimes, when there are a great' mauy. 

The Chairman. That is not the Congressman's fault. His secretary 
has overlooked the thing; and if it is called to his attention once, he 
probably will not do it again. 

Mr. Hill. I sometimes send them back, but they beg off and say: "I 
am just going away, and I wish you would rewrite them, if you need 
them. What difference does it make to you what franks are on them?" 
It is the post office, you know. 

The Chairman. How often does that occur? 

Mr. Hill. That occurs very frequently. They send publication 
franks to the seed division, and they send seed franks to the publication 
division. 

The Chairman. That is a mistake of the secretary, generally. 

Mr. Hill. It is very tiresome. 

The Chairman. And it ought to be called to the Congressman's 
atteution. 

Mr. Hill. Another thing: In delivering them to us they will deliver 
us franks intended for seeds because they are on publication franks, 
and send franks intended for us to the seed division because written 
on document franks, and we have to keep swapping. 

Representative Haugen. The seed franks were never furnished until 
last year, were they, to members? 

Mr. Hill. Oh, yes; we have always furnished the seed franks. Pub- 
lication franks were never furnished — you get them direct from the 
Public Printer — but for some reason the seed franks are always fur- 
nished. If we could get our work into more systematic shape, I would 
have some suggestions, but I can not systematize as long as I am in 
four different buildings; and even in the main building I have part of 
my force ou the fourth floor and part of my force on the first floor. 
There is no doubt that there is some extravagance in that way of doing 
it. I have to have a great many more messengers. There is a per- 
petual going and coming between the different buildings in which my 
division is divided. I have a building over on B street that I pay 
rent for. 

The Chairman. I see you have. 

Mr. Hill. Then 1 have that old museum building, which will burn 
up on us some day. 

The Chairman. The bill will be reported for a new building this 
year. Of course it will take some years to build, but we will make a 
commencement on it. It ought to have been done ten years ago. 

Mr. Hill. In asking for a little more money, my experience shows 
that in every year there is some increase on the work of the previous 
year. We have never gone back ; we have always gone forward, and 
the development of the Department involves inevitably a growth in 
my division. My work is a reflection of the activity of other bureaus 
and divisions. You see, we grow a great deal in twelve months. I 
made this estimate last September, and if I had to make it now I would 
ask for $20,000 instead of $10,000. 

Representative Cooney. Mr. Hill, there is one question I would like 
to ask you in regard to these bulletins and publications of that char- 
acter: What necessity in the country demands the continual new 
printing and distribution of these bulletins, over and over again? 

Mr. Hill. Simply to meet demand; to meet increase in demand. 

Representative Cooney. Is there such a demand? 

Mr. Hill. We never reprint except when we get exhausted. For 
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instance, if 1 issue a bulletin of 20,000 copies and it runs down to a 
thousand, and the demand is still coming in as actively as ever, I print 
10,000 or 15,000 more. 

Representative Cooney. There is an appropriation here every year 
in this bill. 

Mr. Hill. They are different bulletins every year. 

Representative Coonet. There are two or three, maybe, every year 
different. 

Mr. Hill. Of farmers' bulletins? 

Representative Cooney. Tes. 

Mr. Hill. We issue an average of twenty to twenty-five every year. 

Representative Cooney. And then you go clear back to No. 1. 

Mr. Hill. No, sir; we go back now to No. 20. For instance, you 
take a subject like insecticides. Until we got a new bulletin on the 
same subject brought up to date we continue to reprint the other on 
demand as requested. 

Representative Cooney. Every year? 

Mr. Hill. Sometimes twice or more a year. With potato diseases it 
was the same way. 

Representative Cooney. What I would like to know is, whether in 
your opinion the demand is general in the country to require this 
repeated publication every year, or does it simply come from certain 
classes of members in Congress from certain districts? 

Mr. Hill. The closest and most important knowledge we have, as 
far as farmers' bulletins are concerned, is the demands of members of 
Congress. 

Representative Cooney. Is that demand fouuded simply upon the 
necessities of the people or upon the necessities of the Congressman? 

The Chairman. It is founded a good deal on the closeness of the 
district. , 

Mr. Hill. No doubt it is affected by the closeness of the district. 

Representative Cooney. That is just exactly what I would like to 
know. 

Mr. Hill. At the same time I think the demand outside of that from 
the country at large will be found to go pretty well in a parallel line 
with the demands of the Congressman. 

Representative Cooney. I wish to suggest my experience. I live in 
a practically agricultural district. The biggest manufacturing industry 
is about a blacksmith shop. They are all intelligent people and every 
county in the district supports one or more colleges. They are an edu- 
cated people, and I believe that during the six years I have been in 
Congress 25 would cover the number of personal applications 1 have 
had each year for these farmers' bulletins. That seems remarkable. 

Mr. Hill. I should say so, judging from what other Representatives 
tell me. 

Representative Cooney. I do not say 25 bulletins, but I will confine 
it to 25 persons annually. There are some that require a good many 
bulletins. That is the condition in my district. 

The Chairman. Mr. Gibson tells me that I sent out 25,000 bulletins 
year before last and I had two acknowledgments. We do not have 
a personal request for one once in two weeks. 

Mr. Hill. We have a very great many demands directly to the Depart- 
ment, but I think a very large number of those come from the nearly 
quarter of a million people who through the several bureaus and divi- 
sions are, you might say, cooperating, active correspondents of the 
Department. • 
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Eepresentative Scott. You do not mean a quarter of a million, 
do you? 

Mr. Hill. I mean a quarter of a million— 240,000. There are five 
million and three-quarters of farmers in the United States, and we are 
only reaching about a third of them now. I doubt whether we are 
reaching a third of them. 

Eepresentative Scott. I was surprised to hear you say that a quar- 
ter of a million people were cooperating with the various bureaus and 
divisions of this Department. 

Mr. Hill. You must remember the Statistical Bureau has over 
180,000, 1 think, of correspondents that it employs altogether, forward- 
ing its circulars to them and securing information. Then there is a list 
of county correspondents and township correspondents. Some of the 
divisions have a permanent list of these people that will number 1,500, 
1,600, or 2,000. Others have permanent lists down to 400, 500, or 600. 
We do not send all our publications to any individual. When a man 
writes and says he wants all the publications of a department sent to 
him, we tell him we will send monthly a little circular showing the 
publications and their titles, .published during the previous month, 
from which he is expected to order what he wants for his use. There 
used to be a great waste when we had a permanent list. Of course we 
could not send a man every one of the 757 publications. It would be 
absurd; so we send him this monthly list, and the number of persons 
receiving it is now a little over 90,000. These people write to us con- 
stantly. They send us back the lists usually, checking off the two or 
three or four publications they wish to receive, and that makes a good 
many. We had, as I say, two or three years ago, 300,000 communica- 
tions directly to the Department, but that included also such ones as Mr. 
Haugen spoke of, where a member of Congress would send us a letter, 
because we counted all those. We had to answer that letter, and we 
had to answer the Congressman, telling him it would be attended to. 

Eepresentative Haugen. The answering of a letter of that sort from 
a member means considerable expense and time. 

The Chairman. It means two letters — one to the member and another 
to the man he designates. So you can see how correspondence multi- 
plies. 

Eepresentative Dahle. I noticed that we receive notice of publica- 
tions to which there is attached a certain price. When you speak of 
the large amount that are sold, is that such as are sold at a certain 
price? 

Mr. Hill. They are sold; that is, they are for sale. 

The Chairman. What is the amount of those sales for a year? 

Mr. Hill. They will reach four, five, or six thousand dollars a year. 

The Chairman. What is that turned into? 

Mr. Hill. It is turned into the Treasury. It ought to be turned 
in to the credit of the Department, I think. I have often wanted to get 
an amendment to the printing bill to that effect. The superintendent 
of documents sold last year, of our publications, over 25,000 copies, and 
he tells me he could have sold 75,000 copies if we had supplied them, 
but they were exhausted. He keeps calling upon us for pablications 
that are exhausted and we can not supply them. 

Eepresentative Haugen. They are sold at cost, are they? 

Mr. Hill. They are sold at the cost of the printing and binding, with 
10 per cent added for handling; nothing for the composition. 

The Chairman. What does the paper cost, 5 cents? 

agr 20* 
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Mr. Hill, 'lhey will perhaps average 15 or 12 cents. The farmers' 
bulletins cost me 1J cents apiece. 

Eepresentative Haugen. How many pages? 

Mr. Hill. They will average 24 pages ; but the other bulletins will 
cost a little more than that. Of the Experiment Station Eecords, the 
superintendent of documents takes 300 a month for regular subscribers 
at $1 a year, and that could be very greatly enlarged if it was encour- 
aged. I hope to see the time when we will charge for everything, a 
small sum. 

Eepresentative Scott. Do you publish a uniform edition of the 
farmers' bulletin ? 

Mr. Hill. Yes, sir. 

Eepresentative Scott. How many? 

Mr. Hill. Do you mean the number? 

Eepresentative Scott. Yes. 

Mr. Hill. Twenty thousand to 30,000. 

Eepresentative Dahle. When you speak of their costing a little 
over a cent apiece 

Mr. Hill. A cent and a half apiece. 

Eepresentative Dahle. Did you mean for the four and a half million 
copies ? 

Mr. Hill. I mean that each copy costs a cent and a half. We issued 
6,250,000. 

Eepresentative Dahle. That is of farmers' bulletins; and of other 
bulletins you spoke of, about 4,500,000? 

Mr. Hill. Yes. 

Eepresentative Dahle. And they cost you the same? 

Mr. Hill. No. For instance, 500,000 of those are the Yearbook. 

Eepresentative Dahle. How much does that bulletin cost [indi- 
cating]? 

Mr. Hill. That bulletin will cost about 6 or 7 cents. 

Eepresentative Dahle. To the Government! 

Mr. Hill. Yes. 

Eepresentative Haugen. How much does it cost for each volume of 
the Yearbook published? 

Mr. Hill. For 500,000, that would be about 60 cents a volume. 

Eepresentative Haugen. Are they listed at 50 cents or a dollar? 

Mr. Hill. He lists them anywhere from 60 to 70 cents on his list. 

Eepresentative Scott. When a member of Congress sends in the 
address slips to the number of his entire quota, how do you fill them? 

Mr. Hill. We fill them just as he directs. Sometimes he will say, 
"Fill these with the following ten bulletins." If he gives no further 
directions than that, we give him 1,500 of each, and sometimes he tells 
us to put in two in each envelope, especially if he is very flush. If he 
has two or three quotas from city members to his credit, he will write 
and send 15,000 franks and tell us to put in two of each. 

Eepresentative Williams. I thought a member could not get over a 
thousand of any particular bulletin ? 

Mr. Hill. We ask them to please not order over a thousand, but a 
member can get pretty much anything he wauts. 

Eepresentative Williams. I was under the impression they could 
not have over that number. 

Mr. Hill. We asked them not to do so, because it exhausts us so 
rapidly of any particular one; but once in a while if a member asks par- 
ticularly to have his quota made up of twelve or thirteen — as a general 
rule they do not take over 500 to 1,000 of any one, though sometimes we 
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have had a member ask if he could have the entire quota made up of 
one bulletin, and we have told him that if he would wait until we have 
it reprinted he could. We have reprinted 10,000 to 15,000 copies of a 
single bulletin for a member of Congress, but out of our regular supply 
it troubles us a good deal to have him call for more than a thousand, 
because three or four orders will exhaust our supply and we will be 
without any. 

Representative Scott. I wrote a letter last year to the division in 
which I asked that one copy each of the following numbered bulletins 
be sent to each of the within addresses. In course of time I got back 
an acknowledgment saying that one of each of the bulletins that I 
numbered had been sent to each of the addresses. Some of them, I 
think, had two. That was purely a matter of stupidity, I presume, on 
the part of the clerk who had filled the order. 

Mr. Hill. He misread your letter, without a doubt. There was no 
reason for that. That was simply a blunder, as you say, on the part 
of the clerk who was filling the order. They are cheap help, 1 am 
sorry to say. We have very few highly paid clerks. 

Representative Haugen. Most of those people get only $30 to $40 
a month. 

Mr. Hill. They get $40 to $60. They are not expensive help and 
they are very, very busy. They have a great deal to do. 

The Chairman. If there are no further questions to be asked Mr. 
Hill, we will take a recess until 2 o'clock, and we will hear Dr. True at 
that time. 

The committee (at 11.50 o'clock a. m.) took a recess until 2 o'clock p. m. 

AFTER RECESS. 

The subcommittee reassembled at the expiration of the recess, Hon. 
J. W. Wadsworth in the chair. 

STATEMENT OF DR. A. C. TRUE, DIRECTOR OF OFFICE OF EXPER- 
IMENT STATIONS, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

The Chairman. Gentlemen, Dr. True, of the Office of Experiment 
Stations of the Department, is here. 

Doctor, as a starter-in your item you ask for $40,000 instead of 
$37,000. You may go on and state in your own way the general needs 
of it and the character of work you have been doing. 

Dr. True. The Office of Experiment Stations is, as you very likely 
all know, essentially a clearing house for the whole experiment station 
movement, and it has relations not only with the experiment stations 
in this country but with those abroad, so that it forms a center through 
which comes information that is published by experiment stations and 
kindred organizations all over the world. That means that we deal in 
one way or another with about 800 different institutions. One thing , 
we have been trying to do of late, and which has increased our business, 
has been to get into closer touch with the foreign experiment stations 
in order that we might gather the fruits of their work for the benefit 
of the men who are carrying on similar work in this country, and in 
order to keep that work up as we think it ought to be kept up we 
need a little more money. 

There are now experiment stations in about fifty different countries, 
and every year they are increased in number as foreign governments 
are finding out the value of such institutions, and with the increase of 
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these institutions our business naturally increases. One item of that 
has grown out of the new relations of the United Stales with tropical 
regions. A good many of the foreign stations are located in the colo- 
nies of Great Britain, France, Germany, and other countries- in trop- 
ical regions. We have not done much in those regions as yet, but 
different branches of the Department are taking that work up, and 
there is great desire on their part to get the information that these for- 
eign stations possess, and so we have been going into that more largely, 
and that makes an increase of business. 

Another thing is that the Department is getting into much closer 
touch with the agricultural colleges and the whole system of agricul- 
tural education in this country. Unless you gentlemen have looked 
into that carefully of late you can hardly realize how great the activity 
is in almost every portion of the country with reference to education 
along agricultural lines; and that is intimately bound up with the 
investigations of the experiment stations, because those investigations 
provide the basis on which rest our text-books and our teaching gen- 
erally in our agricultural colleges, in our agricultural county high 
schools, in the college extension work, and in nature study work (which 
is done in such a splendid way in Xew York under a State appropria- 
tion, and also in a number of other States), even in the elementary 
schools generally through the country there is a desire on the part of a 
great many teachers to have definite information about the work of our 
experiment stations in order to teach the children something about 
agricultural matters. 

There is a great ferment of that sort going on and the Department, 
through the Office of Experiment Stations, is trying to help in that 
work, to guide it in right channels, and to give assistance where we 
can. That has increased the work of the Office of Experiment Stations. 

Then, again, the new organization of the Department into a limited 
number of bureaus has thrown back on the bureaus and offices certain 
general expenses which hitherto have been provided for out of the con- 
tingent fund. Take the matter of supplies and stationery, and to a 
considerable extent the furniture that may be needed. That is a small 
item in my office, but general miscellaneous expenses of that sort, which 
hitherto we simply had to draw requisitions for on the contingent fund, 
we now have to pay out of the appropriation for the Office of Experi- 
ment Stations. The things which I have mentioned together make a 
considerable increase in the business of the office, and so I have asked 
to have the appropriation raised 83,000. We are working now on 
$37,000, and we really need $40,000 to do our work in a satisfactory 
manner. 

Then, going a little farther down in the bill, unless there are some 
questions on this point 

The Chairman. Go right along, Doctor. Questions will suggest 
themselves to members probably. 

Dr. Trie. A little farther down we are asking for $15,000 for the 
" Hawaii experiment station, and still farther on $15,000 for the Porto 
Eico experiment station. 

Bepresentative Henry. What did you have last year? 

Dr. True. Twelve thousand dollars for each. Last year, as I under- 
stood it, the amount was. fixed at $12,000 on the ground that those 
stations were not well established; that they were just beginning, and 
so- we are in different shape this year in reference to this matter. 

The Chairman. It was also on the ground, Doctor, that the territory 
to be covered was infinitestimal compared with some of the experiment 
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stations of the country. For instance, Porto Rico is about as big as 
three counties in my district. Hawaii is even smaller yet. It hardly 
seems fair, though you might, of course, cite some State, like Rhode 
Island, to which we give $15,000, to start them in with $15,000. I think 
$12,000 is very large myself. They are helping themselves also. 

Dr. True. There is another side to that. Take Porto Rico, for 
instance. There you have a territory 

The Chairman. Fifty by 100 miles. 

Dr. True. It is three-fourths as large as the State of Connecticut 
quite, but you have a population of about a million people, almost 
wholly dependent upon agriculture, and that agriculture has beeu car- 
ried on in a very rude way, so that comparatively little has been made 
of it. The question of feeding those people and of raising their standard 
of living to a proper American level is a very important one, and they 
recognize the fact that the experiment station may be an important 
element in their progress, and they have contributed of their means 
very liberally to that end. 

Representative Henry. Will you tell us what they have done 
themselves? 

Dr. True. They have given us from the insular government $15,000 
for the purchase of land and buildings, and the city of Mayaguez, where 
the station is located, has given us $4,000. 

The Chairman. That is clear at the western end of the island, is it 
not? 

Dr. True. Yes; it is at the western end, but that city was selected 
after careful examination into the matter both by the insular govern- 
ment and the Department of Agriculture. We sent a special agent 
down there. The different locations were all looked over, and it was 
decided that that was the best place, on the whole, to make the head- 
quarters for the station. 

The Chairman. Was there not a point near the center of the island, 
like Coamo, that would have been better? I do not mean the center of 
the island, but the center of the coast, for instance. 

Dr. True. Of course Porto Rico has really a rim of agricultural 
land with mountains and narrow valleys in the interior. It would be 
difficult to find a suitable point for a station that would be in any way 
central. Mayaguez is a comparatively flourishing community. The 
city has shown a good deal of interest in the station, as is iudicated by 
the gift of $4,000, in addition to the $15,000 given by the government. 
Then we have there also the beginnings of experimental work made 
under the Spanish regime, because there was there a little agronomic 
station, as they called it, and we shall come into possession of what 
little property they had, including some small buildings that will be 
very useful to us. It seems that the people of Porto Rico have done 
all that could be reasonably asked of them. 

Representative Scoti . Is your experiment station in Porto Rico con- 
ducted in connection with other school work ? 

Dr. True. No, sir ; not as yet. It is directly under the supervision 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

Representative Scott. How much of a staff do you maintain there? 

Dr. True. Now we have four persons— the agent in charge, or di- 
rector, the botanist and entomologist, an assistant agriculturist (vir- 
tually a farm manager), and a stenographer and translator. 

Representative Scott. What have they done during the past year? 

Dr. True. During the past year the station was on a temporary basis, 
not having a farm. The farm came into its possession just at the close 
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of the fiscal year. Therefore all we could do there last year was to 
make certain simple experiments in a temporary way. Those were 
made on leased land in the vicinity of San Juan, and they were very 
useful to us in that they showed us definitely certain things that we 
could not do. We tried a good many different crops, and certain of 
them were found to be absolute failures. Then we also found certain 
difficulties which we had to encounter. One thing is a very trouble- 
some iusect, a kind of beetle which they call the '• changa," that goes 
into the ground and destroys the roots of plants. We have worked out 
already some methods for the repression of this pest, and we are just 
publishing a bulletin, which will be issued in both English and Spanish, 
which will describe this insect and suggest different ways in which it 
may be dealt with. Of course we will continue the investigation and 
make it more perfect. 

Now that we have gone to Mayaguez and got our farm 

Eepresentative Henry. How large a tract of land have you in con- 
nection with it? 

Dr. True. We have just about 235 acres. 

Eepresentative Henry. Is it mountain land or is it good average 
land? 

Dr. True. Some is good lowland. There are some hills, but on the 
whole it is typical of the agricultural lands of the island. 

Eepresentative Scott. You bought that with the fund we appro- 
priated last year, did you ? 

Dr. True. Xo ; we bought that with the money given by the insular 
government and the town of Mayaguez. It cost about $20,000. 

The Chairman. That is at Mayaguez 1 ? 

Dr. True. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How many acres did you say, Doctor? 

Dr. True. Two hundred and thirty-five acres. 

Eepresentative Scott. That is $100 an acre. 

Dr. True. It is land that has been worked, and of course it is in 
good condition. It has some buildings on it that we can use. We pro- 
pose to go before the Territorial legislature, in session already, and ask 
them for a further appropriation for buildings. We need an office and 
laboratory. The buildings that are there now will do for residences for 
our laborers, and for sheds, and so on. 

The Chairman. Have you been down there, Doctor? 

Dr. True. Xo ; I have not been myself. One of my men went down. 

The Chairman. Who went down ? 

Dr. True. Dr. Evans. Of course I would be glad to have him come and 
talk to you if you have time to hear him. The idea I worked on is this : 
That in Porto Eico — and the same thing is true in Hawaii — we have a very 
important work to do in the development of agriculture along modern 
lines, and by giving the stations there just what we give the stations in 
other parts of the United States we are only doing the fair thing, and 
we are not taking away from those people the opportunity of self-help 
by any means, because there is no station in the United States that is 
run with the $15,000 that the Government gives. In most of the States 
all the buildings, all the land, and a large portion of the equipment have 
been provided through the State, either directly by appropriation or 
indirectly through the agricultural colleges, aud a good many of the 
States are giving quite large appropriations from year to year to aid the 
stations in their investigations. While the United States put into the 
appropriation to the States for stations 8720,000, the States last year 
added to that $511,000, and they are adding more and more from year 
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to year. I think the people of Hawaii and Porto Eico, according to 
their possessions, have done as much proportionately to help our work 
as the people in the other States and Territories, and we need the 
$15,000 to run good stations, so far as the current expenses are con- 
cerned. 

Representative Scott. Doctor, is it not likely that after three hun- 
dred years of experience the people of those islands have just about 
demonstrated what crops can be profitably grown on their island? 

Dr. True. No; I do not think so. 

Representative Scott. It is a small territory, and would not the 
$12,000 be more profitably spent, from the standpoint of the welfare of 
the people, in teaching them how to handle and take care of the crops 
which they now raise 1 ? 

Dr. True. As far as that is concerned, I would not be understood that 
we are confining our work to new things. That is not so. We also 
work with them on whatever they have there now. I simply referred 
to one experiment that we made in trying different crops, but that was 
only a part of our work. Another piece of work which we have already 
undertaken is to cooperate with one of their large planters of coffee in 
experiments to improve the culture and varieties of coffee. Then we 
are going to take up tobacco work, too, to improve the quality of 
their tobacco. My agent, who was here a few weeks ago, told me he had 
some seed already from Sumatra and Java of a very valuable kind. 

Representative Henry. You find the tobacco that has been grown 
there is inferior, do you not? 

Dr. True. Yes ; it is inferior in quality. 

The Chairman. Is not Professor Whitney doing that same work? 
He spoke to us about it the other day. 

Dr. True. Professor Whitney cooperated with us in making a soil 
survey of the island. We paid part of the expense and he paid part ; 
he paid the major part. He wants to go down and do some tobacco 
work, and we were trying to get cooperation with him in that regard, 
hut it turned out according to the Comptroller that the law would not 
permit him to work in Porto Rico on tobacco investigations. 

The Chairman. I will say frankly that that was done by the com- 
mittee intentionally. We thought that for a time we would confine 
him to the United States — continental United States, I think we said, 
did we not? 

Dr. True. Yes; I think you said continental United States. Then 
the station work is not simply a matter of raising crops. I have 
already referred to the insect pest, which is very injurious there. It 
has nor been in Porto Rico, so very many years. It was imported. 
I do not remember just how kmg ago — perhaps thirty or forty years 
ago — and spread all about the island. 

The Chairman. What does it attack. 

Dr. True. It attacks a great many things; nearly all crops. 

Representative Henry. Are you hoping to find a parasite, or do you 
propose to find some other remedy for it. such as sprinkling? 

Dr. Tkue. We have tried spraying. That is good to a certain extent. 
Yes, we hope to introduce some fungus parasite such as has been tried 
in other places. Of course we do not know yet how we are coming out. 

Representative Henry. No ; of course not. 

The Chairman. That work is in charge of the entomologist of the 
station ? 

Dr. True. Yes. 

The Chairman. Who is your entomologist down there? 
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Dr. True. His name is Barrett. He is a man who was educated 
here in this country in one of our agricultural colleges and went to the 
Tropics and engaged in scientific work and other work for a number of 
years. We were fortunate in getting him. He has proved to be a very 
valuable man. 

The Chairman. What salary does he get? 

Dr. True. He gets at present $1,200, but we can not hold him at 
that figure. That is a very low salary, not comparable with what is 
paid the same man in our stations at home. That will have to be 
raised the 1st of January iu some way. Then we want especially next 
year to develop some horticultural work in Porto Eico. While citrus 
fruits — oranges, lemons, and things of that sort — will grow wild in the 
island, there has uever been any systematic attempt to grow them. 
People are going in there now from Florida and other regions where 
citrus fruits are grown to try to raise them. Others are looking toward 
doing that; so we have a great many requests for information along 
that line, and it seems reasonable that something can be done to 
encourage and put on a paying basis the growing of citrus fruits. 
Then there are such things as the mango and the guava and the alli- 
gator pear and bread fruit. 

The Chairman. These things all grow very well, do they not! 

Dr. True. They all grow, but are not as good as they might be. 

The Chairman. That is a question of taste, is it not, Doctor? Those 
people seem to hke them. I would not cross the road for an alligator 
pear except in a salad. I think the taste is rich. 

Eepresentative Haskins. Those fruits all grow wild, do they not! 

Dr. True. They all grow wild in the sense that they will grow with- 
out cultivation. Of course all of them have been introduced. ' 

Eepresentative Haskins. But they have not been cultivated! 

Dr. True. They have not been cultivated in any thorough way. Mr. 
Scott has referred to the desirability of educating those people. Of 
course that will be one function of the station, and we hope to do a 
good deal of that. One reason we have not done more of it thus far is 
that we have wanted to learn the conditions more fully, so as not to 
make any mistake about it; but our agents have already been out 
around through the island and got acquainted with the people, and we 
hope soon to have something like farmers' institutes going, and after a 
time there will undoubtedly be a movement among the people them- 
selves to establish schools of agriculture. 

Eepresentative Scott. Are the agricultural conditions of that island 
sufficiently homogeneous so that experiments conducted in one place 
will solve problems arising in all parts of the island f 

Dr. True. In that respect the island is just about like most of our 
States and Territories. We have to carry on experiments in different 
localities when we have opportunities. This coffee work is not being 
done at Mayaguez. It is being done in the interior. 

The Chairman. Mayaguez is not in a coffee belt. 

Dr. True. No. We work wherever we can get a suitable opportu- 
nity to do it. 

Eepresentative Scott. My question was suggested by some knowl- 
edge of the topography. As we learned here the other day, the matter 
of altitudes makes a great deal of difference, and also iu an island 
located as this is I should think the question of ocean currents and 
winds would introduce questions that would make work done on one 
part of the island of little value really to the people of another part. 

Dr. True. Of course that is true as regards certain things. 
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The Chairman. Eight in that connection, Doctor, I do not see why 
you want to bay so much laud at Mayaguez as 225 acres, particularly 
when, as you say; you would have to conduct these experiments at 
different points on the island to meet different conditions. 

Dr. True. That amount of land is about what the average farm is at 
the agricultural colleges in the United States. 

The Chairman. I do not think we have that amount of land at 
Geneva, have we? How much land have we at Geneva? Do you 
happen to remember? 

Dr. True. No ; I do not think you have as much as that at Geneva. 

The Chairman. I think not, but I do not remember exactly how 
much we have. 

Representative Henry. We have more than that in Connecticut. 

Dr. True. Yes ; I think you have more than that in Connecticut. 

The Chairman. Have you all good arable land? 

Representative Henry. No; it is the average New England land. 

Dr. True. One thing we want to do which will call for the use of 
considerable land is to make experiments in animal industry. That we 
can not do under our present appropriation at all. We will try, in 
connection with that, various forage plants and grasses to improve the 
industry. You know there is a considerable animal industry already 
in Porto Eico. They supply a good many of the cattle that are shipped 
to Cuba and other islands. 

Representative Henry. Are there any cattle diseases on the island? 

Dr. True. I have not thought about that particularly. 

Eepresentative Henry. Your attention has not been called to it? 

Dr. True. It has not been called to that particularly. 

The Chairman. They have a very decent kind of little Jersey cattle 
there. They seem to fatten better than the Jersey. I do not know 
where they came from. Their oxen all look like little Jersey oxen; 
some of them weigh 1,100 or 1,200 pounds. They are great workers. 
They walk fast and the men drive them along at an extraordinary walk. 
They drive them with a prod entirely. I saw two or three herds there, 
and they seemed to have some beef quality, those that I saw. 

Dr. True. Yes; they make fairly good beef, so that there is consider- 
able interest in that and we are now haviug experiments made. 

The Chairman. You can not take anything in this country down 
there. It would die, I suppose, would it not? 

Dr. True. Cattle would need to be immunized against Texas fever 
and other diseases. 

Eepresentative Henry. Jerseys have been taken to Central America. 

The. Chairman. These look very much like Jerseys. They are a 
little heavier bone than the average Jersey. 

Dr. Trite. Those were brought iu there originally, but the breed is 
not the Jersey. 

The Chairman. Yes; and they have become acclimated. You can 
not take a short-horned bull from here to Texas and make anything of 
him the first year. 

Dr. True. We have had no opportunity, so far as the station is con- 
cerned, to look into that side of the work, but that is one thing we 
would like to take up. It really sums upiuthis: There is a large 
field and plenty of work to be done. • Thus far we have had $12,000 
with which to do it. The people have shown their appreciation of our 
work by giving us about $19,000 to help in the purchase of land and 
buildings. 

The Chairman. They practically bought the land, did they not? 
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Dr. True. They practically bought the land. All we ask is that 
Porto Eico and Hawaii shall receive the same treatment, as far as the 
experiment station is concerned, that the other parts of the United 
States are receiving, and when that is done we do not propose to go 
further, as far as the national appropriations are concerned, but to 
seek aid from the people themselves. 

Representative Henry. How about Alaska, Doctor f Are you satis- 
fied with Alaska? 

The Chairman. Let us finish with Porto Rico, Mr. Henry, before we 
take up Alaska. I want to ask a question or two before we leave this 
subject. Go on, Doctor. 

Dr. True. That is all I care to say about that. 

The Chairman. Do you think it is going to take as much to make 
the necessary experiments to develop agriculture in the small island of 
Porto Kico as it is in one of our States ? Do you not think size has 
really a good deal to do with it — the area to be covered! In that 
small area you probably have not the same varieties of soils or the same 
varieties of conditions that you would have in one of our ordinary .- tates. 

Dr. Trde. When you come to variety of conditions, we have a wider 
range in both Porto Rico and in Hawaii than in any single State. 

The Chairman. How big is Hawaii as compared with Porto Rico! 

Representative Henry. It is larger in the aggregate. 

The Chairman. You mean the whole bunch of islands? 

Dr. True. The whole bunch of islands is larger. 

The Chairman. How big is the island of Hawaii? 

Representative Henry. It is larger than Porto Rico, I think. 

Representative Scott. The aggregate size of the island of Hawaii is 
about two-thirds the size of Kansas, as I remember. 

Dr. True. One thing we have to contend with more especially in 
Hawaii is the local character of the agriculture. The rainfall in Hawaii 
ranges all the way from a few inches a vear up to something like 19 
feet. 

Representative Scott. You mean there are some parts of the islands 
or some parts of the group that have year in and year out an average 
rainfall of about 19 feet? 

Dr. True. That is what our records show. On the windward side 
of Hawaii there is said to be a rainfall of 300 inches. 

Representative Scott. Is that far in the interior? 

Dr. True. That is along the mountains, near the sea. 

Representative Lamb. Nineteen feet of water? 

Dr. True. Yes, 19 feet. 

Representative Lamb. They will soon be destroyed. 

Dr. True. As far as differences of conditions are concerned, there is 
great range of work called for. 

I would also insist on this, that when you think of the stations of the 
United States, especially in the larger States, to which 815,000 is given 
by the National Government, you should- remember that this is only a 
small portion of the money they actually use in some cases already and 
what they actually need in every case. 

.Representative Lamb. You mean that is supplemented by the State? 

Dr. True. 1 mean it is often supplemented by the State. Take the 
State of Xew York. That State spends for experiment stations at 
least 8100,000 a year. Fifteeu thousand dollars would not go very far 
in your experiment station work in New York. 

The Chairman. It was not intended that the United States Govern- 
ment should do it all. 
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Eepresentative Scott. Thatdoes notincludeGovernmentiustruction ? 

Dr. Truk. No, sir; this is outside of instruction. The State of Con- 
necticut would not be contented to get along with $15,000 a year. 

Eepresentative Henry. Oh, no; we make annual appropriations. 

The Chairman. In the same way the iusular government will make 
annual appropriations, will it not? 

Dr. True. It will make annual appropriations for the buildings, but 
we think that for running expenses $ 15,000 is just as much needed, and 
there is just as good a reason for giving $15,000 to the island stations 
as there is to the stations of the various States. I don't see the differ- 
ence myself. 

Eepresentative Cooney. How many experiment stations are there 
in the United States? 

Dr. True. In the United States at present there are 55 stations. 

Eepresentative Cooney. Scattered around in different States? 

Dr. True. Every State and Territory has at least one. Some have 
two, and one has three. 

Eepreseutative Cooney. What do these stations consist of gener- 
ally — a farm owned by the Government? 

Dr. True. No, sir; the farm is owned by the State. 

Eepresentative Cooney. That is usual, is it? 

Dr. True. Yes; under the law these stations as a rule are depart- 
ments of the agricultural colleges. Those colleges have farms ; in many 
instances quite large tracts of land. 

Eepresentative Haskins. Those are purchased by a direct appropria- 
tion from the State? 

Dr. True. From the State. 

Eepresentative Lamb. Who conducts these experiments then ? 

Dr. True. The experiments are conducted by officers specially 
appointed for that purpose. 

Eepresentative Lamb. By the Government? 

Dr. True. No, sir; by the States. These stations are under local 
control. The Government gives its money to the State, and only comes 
in to supervise the expenditure. We do not carry on the stations our- 
selves in the States. 

Eepresentative Cooney. The land of this experiment station in Porto 
Eico belongs to the Department, does it? 

Dr. True. No; the land belongs to the people of Porto Eico, just as 
in the State of Missouri or Kansas the land of the agricultural college 
belongs to the people. It is on the same basis, except that we manage 
the station in Porto Eico. 

Eepresentative Cooney. You spoke in such a way at first that I 
thought the Porto Kicans had given that land and had given it to the 
Department. 

Dr. True. No; I did not mean that. I meant that they had con- 
tributed to the general enterprise. 

Eepresentative Cooney. That is what led me to ask the question. • 

Dr. True. Yes, sir. I do not like to take up your time, but I would 
like to say a word to the committee, if there is no objection, on the sub- 
ject of agricultural education. You are all interested in it. 

Eepresentative Henry. Before you get to it, suppose you tell us a _ 
little about Alaska and what you have done there. It all comes right 
along here. 

Dr. True. I did not speak of that because the Secretary has not 
estimated any larger amount for Alaska than we are already receiving, 
$15,000. 
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Representative Henry. Last year you asked for an extra appropri- 
ation? 

Dr. True. Yes, sir. 

Representative Henry. Ton do not ask for it this year? 

Dr. True. We aie not asking for it. 

The Chairman. What are you doing up there in Alaska? 

Dr. True. We have done work in a regular way at three different 
places — at Sitka; at Kenai, in Cook Inlet, and at Rampart, in the Yukon 
Valley. We have had cooperation euterprises with the residents there in 
a small way in a considerable number of places, both in the interior and 
on the coast. One of the larger of those cooperative enterprises has 
been at the island of Kadiak. Then we have made an agricultural sur- 
vey in a limited way in the Copper River region, and if we had the 
money we would like to carry on some regular operations there. But 
the experiment- station work in Alaska is peculiar in that in costs more 
relatively if we carry on investigations in a particular place in a regu- 
lar way. That is, we can go into a number of places and make small 
cooperative experiments without very great expense, but when it comes 
to maintaining a station then the expense runs up fast, because all mate- 
rials have to be taken there at great expense, and labor is high. So 
we are practically debarred under our present appropriation from doing 
more than what we are doing now. 

We have been, as I stated to the committee last year, unusually suc- 
cessful, in my judgment, in our Alaska work. The agent that we 
employ up there is unusually efficient. 

Representative Henry. Professor Georgson ? 

Dr. True. Professor Georgson. He was here and spoke to the com- 
mittee last year. 

Representative Henry. Is he in the city this year? 

Dr. True. He is not in the city as yet. He may be here later for a 
brief time. We have, of course, demands in various ways for the exten- 
sion of our work there, but the Secretary thought that on the whole it 
was not wise to ask for more than $15,000 this year, in view of the fact 
that the committee had not as yet given us the same amount of money 
for the other two stations. 

Representative Scott. Mr. Georgson has not yet made any report of 
his operations this season, has he? 

Dr. True. Yes, sir; he has made a report on the operations this 
season. 

Representative Scott. Is that report in print? 

Dr. True. It is not in print. We have just received it. We are get- 
ting it ready to print. 

Representative Henry. What have you to say in addition to the 
last year's report? What have you discovered in addition to the facts 
established in last year's report? 

Dr. True. This year we have made this investigation in the Copper 
River region, at a place called Copper Center, and there it has been 
determined, as it has in other places where we have tried, that a num- 
ber of things can be grown. That is, barley, for instance, will ripen, 
and vegetables like cabbages and potatoes. 

The Chairman. Right there, Doctor ; is it a commercial enterprise 
to raise barley there — a profitable commercial enterprise ? Have you 
proved that it is or that it is not? 

Dr. True. We have not proved that it is a commercial possibility as 
yet. because we have not carried on the experiments on a large enough 
scale ; but we have gone this far through those experiments — to show 
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that if population goes into these regions and settlements are made, 
the people will be able to grow such things as they will need for forage 
for their animals, and in case of necessity, for their own food supply. 

I think myself that one of the chief values of our experiments with 
grain thus far in those regions has been to demonstrate that certain 
grains will grow, and thereby to show that other things in all prob- 
ability will do well. That is, where you can have the maturity of 
barley and oats you can, without much question, grow other crops. Of 
course we know from other evidence that the grasses will grow and 
mature there, and so we have the possibility of animal industry. Then 
a large number of different kinds of vegetables will grow in different 
parts of Alaska; that is, potatoes, and cabbage, and cauliflower, turnips, 
etc. I had some very nice large potatoes from there this season which 
were grown in the Yukon Valley. 

The Chairman. Can you raise them for a profit up there? That is 
the point. 

Dr. Truk. Yes ; potatoes have been raised at a profit in a number of 
localities, and up at Dawson there is a shop maintained where home- 
grown vegetables are sold largely. There have been such things as 
turnips and cabbages raised and sold in quite a number of places even 
in the Yukon Valley. 

Eepresentative Henry. Last year Professor Georgson stated before 
this committee that he regarded the agricultural possibilities of Alaska 
as equal to those of Finland and Norway and Sweden. 

Dr. True. Yes ; there is no question about that. 

Representative Henry. The further researches have confirmed that 
opinion, have they? 

Dr. True. Yes; they strengthen and confirm it. Consider now the 
matter of animal industry. We have not been able to take that up in 
any regular way yet. That is a thing we hope to get to as soon as we 
can; but the more we investigate, the surer we feel that it is possible 
to have animal industry on quite a considerable scale in Alaska. The 
people are taking a few arimals in there from time to time, and they 
are successful in maintaining them. There is an abundance of grass, 
and over in the islands — take the island of Kadiak for instance — sheep 
and other animals 

The Chairman. Is that one of the Aleutian group? 

Dr. True. It lies to the east of the peninsula. The animals are 
allowed to run out all the winter without any care. They pass the 
winter in safety. If they can grow under those conditions, certainly 
with management and care there will be no difficulty in developing the 
industry. The people in the State of Washington, who were at first 
opposed to our investigations, are now coming into sympathy with 
them because they see that through the work that we are doing there 
is a possibility of building up some agriculture in Alaska in a regular 
way and thus developing other industries so that the trade of the 
Pacific coast will be increased thereby. 

Eepresentative Henry. I have been told, Doctor, and it has been 
represented through the press, that the people of Seattle, Wash., were 
impressed with the belief that the Aleutian Islands and the adjacent 
coast possessed great stock-growing possibilities. 

Dr. True. Yes; they do believe that. That has come about as the 
result of their own investigation. They have sent men up there to 
look the matter over. It is not simply our story they are believing, 
and it is remarkable how the work that the Department has done has 
taken hold of the people all over that Territory. Wherever there are 
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settlers they are getting our seeds and our directions with reference to 
planting such things as we have already learned about, and it has 
encouraged them to increase the amount of their growing stuff very 
largely. It seems to me, considering the amount of money we have put 
in there, we have had very good success indeed. 

Now, there is one thing that you ought to have in mind, of course, 
about the Alaska work, that there is not back of that any local support 
in the sense in which you have it in Porto Rico and Hawaii and the other 
regions of the United States. The Government is doing all that is 
being done, as far as the money side of it is concerned. 

Representative Henry. Except cooperative work. 

Dr. True. Except cooperative work, which the people can do on 
their own places in a small way. That, I think, is due to the fact that 
they have no Territorial government in the regular way. I believe if 
the people had their own government, and especially if the land laws 
were made right, so that they eould take up land there, we would soon 
have a constituency who would go to their local legislature and get 
them to do just as they have done iu other places ; but up to the present 
time there is no way of carrying on agricultural experiments in Alaska 
except through the National Government, so we are doing it all. 

Representative Williams. Now the agricultural education question. 

Dr. True. I was going to say a word or two about agricultural 
education. 

It is my business to go all over the United States to find out how 
the experiment stations are spending their money. Those stations are 
located, as a rule, at the agricultural colleges, and so I see the work of 
the colleges as well as the stations. What has impressed me most in 
the last two or three years that I have been going about is the remark- 
able growth of those institutions in resources, equipment, and number 
of students. The fact is that students are pouring into our agricultural 
colleges throughout the country in such numbers that it is difficult to 
take care of them. When I speak of agricultural colleges, of course, I 
am using that term in the ordinary sense. Those colleges are teaching 
a great deal besides agriculture, but from our standpoint what is the 
most encouraging is that the number of students who are taking agri- 
culture is rapidly increasing. I think it safe to say that within the last 
five years the number his at least doubled of those persons who are 
taking regular courses in agricultural subjects. The teaching of agri- 
culture is also being vastly improved. They are getting it into better 
shape. They are dividing it into specialties, and we are having the 
creation of regular agricultural faculties. 

One result of that and other recent movements has been to lead to a 
wide demand for agricultural education outside of the colleges, and the 
thing which in my judgment is of most interest and importance to us 
now along that line is the establishment of secondary schools of agri- 
culture and the introduction of the teaching of agriculture into the 
high schools of the country. We already have several agricultural 
high schools. The most successful is that in Minnesota, in connection 
with the college of agriculture there. There is one in Nebraska in con- 
nection with the University of Nebraska, which is also succeeding,, and 
Wisconsin has now established two county agricultural high schools. 

Representative Scott. Why do yon think it is necessary to estab- 
lish these secondary schools of agriculture? 

Dr. True. For the reason that that brings the teaching of agricuK 
ture home to the farmers in a way that enables them to afford to send 
their children in greater numbers to agricultural schools. 
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■ Representative Scott. Is there not danger of overloading the high- 
school courses! Does it not practically require the establishment of a 
separate school? 

Dr. True. No, sir; I do not think so. As far as the high schools 
generally are concerned, my idea would be to do for agriculture in the 
rural communities just what is being done for the manual arts in our 
city communities. Take the city of Washington, for instance, which is 
not a commercial city in the ordinary sense. Besides three general high 
schools, we have two manual training high schools, in separate buildings, 
one for the white people and one for the colored people, and in addition 
to that a separate business high school. That is true in other large 
cities and even some of the smaller cities. The children are getting 
education along the lines of city industries in the high schools. That 
has all come about in the last ten years. It is a new thing. Our 
farmers in thousands of instances are sending their children to those 
city high schools, and they are getting education which turns them 
away from the farm rather than toward it. 

I had a notable instance of that under my own observation this 
spring in the State of California. I have spoken of it a number of times, 
because it is such a typical illustration. I went to the city of Fresno, 
Cal., which, as you know, is in the heart of the great raisin industry, 
and all about it are magnificent horticultural plantations. There are 
millions of dollars invested in horticultural and agricultural operations 
in the immediate vicinity of the city of Fresno, and that has made the 
city of Fresno. That city has a high school and in that high school at 
the time of my visit there, last spring there were some 600 students. 
I was invited to go and make a little talk to them. They have a mag- 
nificent building and a fine corps of teachers. They are teaching car- 
pentry and other manual arts, various forms of wood carving, and some 
ironwork, I think. They are teaching business forms of all kinds; but 
when it comes to agriculture and horticulture there is not a word of 
teaching. Now, can not the city of Fresno and the surrounding country 
well afford to put some money into that high school so as to employ 
at least one teacher of agriculture 

Representative Henry. It is all agriculture around if? 

Dr. True. It is all agriculture around it; yes, sir. 

Representative Henry. No manufacturing comparatively? 

Dr. True. Comparatively none. It is an agricultural and horticul- 
tural community. There are all sorts of grave problems coming up 
before that community with the progress of the horticultural industry, 
just as. come before any community as it grows old in such things. It 
is not a paradise by any means, though it is a magnificent country. 
What is true of Fresno, I believe, is true ot hundreds, if not thousands, 
of communities in this country. 

Representative Williams. What of agriculture is there practicable 
to be taught in that way 1 

Dr. True. Why, we can teach the principles of agriculture, and to a 
certain extent improved practices in agriculture. That is, we can do 
for agriculture about what is done for carpentry. 

Representative Williams. Of course ,you can teach generally prac- 
tice and principle; but substantially what is there about the science 
of agriculture that you could teach profitably to children in a high- 
school grade? 

Dr. True. Well, we could teach them about soils, fertilizers, the cul- 
ture of crops 
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Representative Williams. You mean the chemical composition of 
soils? 

Dr. True. Tes ; chemistry is taught in these high schools. 

Representative Williams. But it has not gone to the point of 
analytical chemistry in any of them, has it ? 

Dr. True. It is not necessary that the pupils become analysts, but 
if a person has had an elementary course in chemistry he can be taught 
the ordinary facts with reference to the chemistry of soils without any 
difficulty and uDderstand it. There are thousands of our farmers 
to day who have not had any special instruction in schools and yet 
know considerably about the chemistry of their fertilizers, although 
they have never analyzed the fertilizers". 

Representative Scott. The United States can not do anything in 
this direction, can it? It must come wholly from the State. 

Dr. True. 1 am not pleading for appropriations for schools. The 
United States can encourage the movement in a general way through 
the Department, and that it is doing already. It is a matter of great 
interest to agricultural people. 

Representative Williams. The point is this : I can understand, per- 
haps, that you write some little elementary book upon agriculture 
dealing with broad principles and general practice. The State of Mis- 
sissippi, for example, might have it introduced into her high schools ; but 
how in the world is the Federal Government going to do it ? What has 
it to do with it ? 

Dr. True. We would not do anything with it. It is for the State to 
do. I am not pleading for money. 

Representative Williams. Ton are simply telling us what you think! 

Dr. True. I am just telling you that this is a matter of immense 
importance. This is a matter that is being taken up in the different 
States now, and has come under my observation. 

Representative Williams. You think some of the experiment- station 
money that is given to the States might be used in that way, do- you! 

Dr. True. No ; I would not have a cent of it used for that. The 
extension of agricultural education means, all the time, more demand 
on the experiment stations to do more thorough work. We do not want 
to divert any funds. 

Representative Williams. Then this is just an academic question 
so far as this committee and Congress are concerned. 

Dr. Trie. It is a matter of interest ; that is all. 

The Chairman. The officials of the experiment stations in the several 
States should bring it to the attention of the legislatures of the States! 

Dr. True. Yes, sir. They are doing it. 

The Chairman. That would be legitimate, would it not! 

Representative Scott. I should think so. 

Dr. True. They are doing it already. 

The Chairman. And the Department could legitimately bring it to 
the attention of the agricultural experiment stations, and the officials 
of those stations, who are always in the Capitol in the winter time to 
see about their appropriations, etc., could very legitimately bring it to 
the attention of the legislatures of their several States, and it would 
lie entirely with them. 

Dr. True. Certainly. It is a matter for them to deal with, and they 
are beginning to deal with it. 

The Chairman. That would be the practical way of bringing about 
this result, which is very desirable. 

Dr. True. Yes, sir; but with the extension of this work there is 
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great demand constantly on the experiment stations to furnish the facts 
which lie at the basis of all this instruction. There is no question about 
that. 

The Chairman. Doctor, perhaps this is the time to ask this question. 
The agricultural experiment stations seem to be more willing to act in 
cooperation w^th the Department of Agriculture than they have been. 
Are you expecting much along those lines? You know how the com- 
mittee has felt in that way for years, that the agricultural stations are 
not properly performing their duties, or at least a great many of them. 

Eepresentative Dahle. The State institutions? 

The Chairman. Yes; the State institutions. Do they receive sug- 
gestions and indications — that is the word used in the law — more will- 
ingly than they did ? 

Dr. True. Oh, there is no difficulty about that. 

The Chairman. Do they act upon them? 

Dr. True. Yes, sir ; they act upon them very largely. The Depart- 
ment is cooperating with the stations in all the States and Territories. 

Eepresentative Scott. In your visits of inspection, have you found 
any considerable number or any number of agricultural colleges where 
the fund received from the United States is diverted from the statutory 
purpose and used for general instructional purposes ? 

Dr. True. Generally speaking, that is not done, but there are occa- 
sional instances in which, from our point of view, that has been done to 
a limited extent. 

Eepresentative Scott. When you find a case of that nature, do you 
suggest to the president of the college or the regents that the fund is 
being diverted? 

Dr. True. Yes, sir ; and if it is a case plainly defined we go further 
than that. We refuse to approve the account of that station, and the 
Treasury has supported us iu withholding a portion of the funds. 

The Chairman. That has been done, has it? 

Dr. True. Yes; that was done last year in the case of one institu- 
tion. 

The Chairman. Whereabouts? 

Dr. True. Do you insist on knowing? 

The Chairman. Yes, that should be public property. Congress is 
entitled to know it. 

Dr. True. Of course it should be a matter of record. It is iu the 
State of South Dakota. I ought to explain in that connection how it 
came about, perhaps, injustice to the people involved. It was not an 
intentional thing on the part of the college authorities. A man was 
employed at the beginning of the year as a dairy expert. He was to 
give a part of his time to teaching in the college and a part of his time 
to experiments, but as it turned out he was not able to give any of his 
time to experimenting. They claimed that he had done something in a 
superficial way, but when we came to look into it we were satisfied he 
had not done enough to justify the payment of any portion of the Hatch 
fund as his salary as station officer, so we protested, and the college 
authorities in that case yielded, and the amount was withdrawn. The 
Treasury withheld it in the next apportionment. We are in commu- 
nication at present with two institutions in reference to such expendi- 
tures, about which we need further explanations. We are doing that all 
the time. 

The Chairman. I think I voice the sense of the committee when I 
say I hope you will continue that kind of work. 

Dr. True. Yes; we will continue it. 

agr— 21* 
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A great many of the men engaged on station work are also engaged 
in college work. It is a nice matter, when you come down to it, to de- 
cide between the duties of a man as a station officer and as a college 
officer, so a difference of opinion will sometimes arise as to how that 
division shall be made. Thatis the case in many of these institutions 
and that is a thing we are debating with them all the time as we go 
about. On the whole, I think the stations are getting flie better end 
of the bargain, because you must remember that these colleges are 
devoting to the station work their libraries, their buildings, to a consid- 
erable extent, and in many cases they are giving the services of their 
experts without any charge to the experiment station fund, so that, 
taken in the aggregate, there is no doubt but what the United States 
gets a return from all the money that it is putting into experiment- 
station work, but there may be, as I said, individual cases where we do 
not think that is true, and when we find a case we hold them up. 

I do not Know that it is necessary for me to go into anything further 
with regard to this item of the stations. Of course there are other 
things I have charge of, such as nutrition investigation and irrigation 

The Chairman. Is there anything more that suggests itself to your 
own mind, Doctor? 

Eepresentative Dahle. Has the United States one experiment sta- 
tion in Washington and is that the only one the Government has? 

Dr. True. We have no experiment station in the District of Colum- 
bia under the Hatch Act. 

Representative Dahle. Tou have none? 

Dr. True. We have none. 

The Chairman. Tou have one by special act that is being created 
in Virginia, right opposite the city. That is true, is it not? 

Dr. True. Yes; but that does not come under my jurisdiction. 

Eepresentative Dahle. Is that the only station that is directly 
under the control of the Government? i 

Dr. True. The Federal Government controls the stations iri Alaska, 
Porto Rico, and in Hawaii. 

Representative Dahle. But not in any of the States? 

Dr. True. Not in the States ; no. The money is given to the States 
and it is expended by the local boards. We come in and supervise the 
expenditures after they have spent the money, to see that they have 
done it right. That is all the authority we have. 

Representative Dahle. So that in Wisconsin, for instance, we get a 
part, do we? 

Dr. True. You get $15,000 a year given to the State of Wisconsin 
for a station. You add to that a great deal more. 

Representative Dahle. How much does South Dakota, for instance, 
get? 

Dr. True. South Dakota gets $15,000. Every State and Territory 
in the Union gets $15,000. 

Representative Dahle. And Mississippi ? 

The Chairman. Yes; Mississippi gets $15,000. 

Representative Dahle. Every State gets the same, whether large oi 
small? 

Dr. True. Yes, sir. 

Representative Dahle. In Wisconsin we have a good experiment 
station, as you know. 

Dr. True. Yes, sir. 

Representative Dahle. I did not know but that we might possibly 
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get more than some States that were paying very little attention to 
agriculture. 

Dr. True. No. You are wise there. You are putting in the extra 
money yourselves. 

Eepresentative Dahle. We are? 

Dr. True. Yes; and getting great return for it, as you know. 

Eepresentative Williams. My State gives $30,000 a year. 

Dr. True. The State of Mississippi recently has made the largest 
appropriations in its history for agricultural college work. 

.Representative Scott. Before you close your remarks, Doctor, I 
should like to have your views upon the proposed appropriation of 
$6,000 for farmers' iustitute work. 

The Chairman. I was coming to that later on. There are some 
other items that he has charge of that I would like to take up first. 
We will take them up in order. Nutrition is the next. In the privacy 
of the committee we call that Mr. Henry's steal. 

Dr. True. Mr. Henry, as I know, has been a good friend of that 
appropriation. 

Eepresentative Henry. Dr. True will defend me, I am sure. 

Dr. True. While that investigation had its origin in the State of Con- 
necticut, it is now carried on throughout the Union; not in every 
State, but in States all the way from Maine to California and from Min- 
nesota to Georgia. The object is to improve the food habits of our 
people, and we think we are having a good deal of success along that 
line. 

Eepresentative Henry. Perhaps the chairman could tell you how 
much it has saved the great State of New York in public institutions. 
I have estimated that it was as high as $50,000 a year. 

Dr. True. There is no doubt about that. 

The Chairman. Just tell us now, Doctor, in you own way, the char- 
acter of the work done under that appropriation. 

Dr. True. The work may be said to be of two general classes. We 
are making scientific investigations to improve the methods of investi- 
gating and to find out the principles of human nutrition. Then we are 
making the more practical investigations to find out what the people 
are actually eating in order to suggest to them ways in which they 
may improve their diet. 

As regards the scientific investigations, we have had the highest 
success. You can ask any competent scientific authority, the president 
of the National Academy of Sciences, or any other competent scientific 
authority, whether the investigations along this nutrition line, carried 
on under the immediate direction of Professor Atwater, have not been 
unusually successful from a scientific point of view, and I feel sure he 
will tell you they have been. 

Eepresentative Henry. The people of the State of Connecticut are 
so well satisfied with Dr. Atwater's work that a dozen years ago they 
gave him $2,500 a year as a special appropriation to extend and con- 
tinue this work in addition to the Government appropriations. 

Dr. True. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. They have lately cut it off, have they not? 

Dr. True. Oh, no; they have not cut it off. Professor Atwater has 
ceased to be the director of the Storrs experiment station, but they 
have turned over to him the direction of the State nutrition fund. 

Eepresentative Henry. He retains that. 

Dr. True. As regards the food of people, we have made investiga- 
tions both in the cities and in the country, and have shown that in 
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many ways our people may improve their diet and may get more for 
their money. We are going on with that work. 

One special thing that we wish to take up, and tbat is what we are 
asking the small increase of appropriation for, is this: All over our 
country are public institutions — insane asylums, prisons, almshouses, 
etc. — in which large numbers of people are beiDg fed in a regular way. 
We believe that through investigations of the kind we are making we 
can show how those people can be better fed at less expense. We 
have already demonstrated it to our satisfaction in the insane asylum 
in the State of New York, where the work was taken up for a brief 
time on State authority. We showed that they could give better food 
for less money. It is not a single question. Take insane asylums. It 
is a question of feeding the people according to their condition, and 
that is a matter about which there has been comparatively little done, 
so that we are entering in that respect a comparatively new held. 

To test that matter further this year we have made an arrangement 
with Dr. Richardson, the superintendent of the asylum in the District 
of Columbia, commonly known as St. Elizabeth's, and he is at work now 
testing the diet of his patients. An expert is employed there at his 
expense. We are putting in advice and assistance, and we shall prob- 
ably publish the report in connection with our other reports. That 
work, we believe, could be usefully extended in other places. We want 
to do enough to definitely show its application, not with the expecta- 
tion that we are going all over the country to make dietary studies in 
every insane asylum or hospital, but we want to do enough, just as we 
have done in general, to show the value of this study and to suggest 
the methods for the work. Then we propose to turn it over to the State 
authorities or the private organizations to carry it on. 

The Chairman. Will it be a question of doctors disagreeing when 
you get through? 

Dr. True. Of course in a complex matter like human nutrition there 
will be some disagreement 

The Chairman. How long has this investigation been going on? 

Dr. True. This particular investigation? 

The Chairman. Xo; I mean how long has the appropriation for nutri- 
tion investigation been going on? 

Dr. True. Nine years, I think. 

The Chairman. There are some points you must have reached the 
end of definitely in some of the investigations, have you not? 

Dr. True. Certainly. A number of investigations we have closed out. 

The Chairman. Tou are constantly asking an increase each year to 
meet some new point that has arisen. Have not some of the points 
been closed? Is not the expenditure that has been used for those 
investigations closed?. 

Dr. True. Yes. We are changing our work from year to year as 
far as it seems wise to do so; but at the same time the growth in the 
interest of the work has caused its extension in a reasonable way. We 
are only asking for a small increase in that direction. 

We are distributing this work so as to reach the important centers of 
investigation. As far as we are able we are working on the particular 
questions that relate to cereals in Minnesota, where we are in imme- 
diate connection with the large cereal interests of the country. We get 
our samples and our understanding of the business best there. We are 
working on the question of meats particularly in the State of Illinois, 
and there we are going to work now on a cooperative experiment with 
the Illinois experiment station. They are doing a large amount of 
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work in the feeding of cattle. They have large funds from the State. 
The Htate has put in something like $40,000 or $50,000 into special 
investigation, and a considerable part of that money is going to animal 
husbandry investigations. They will buy animals by the carload and 
fatten them on different rations. We will take the meat that is pro- 
duced iu that way and determine it with reference to its fat content 
and the distribution of the fat; then we will analyze it with reference 
to its chemical composition ; we will also feed certain portions of it, 
after cooking, to men, and make actual digestive experiments with 
human subjects, to determine the digestion of meats. We will also 
make cooking experiments in different ways; and so we will try to 
cover broadly the nutritive value of meat and its proper place in the 
diet of man. 

That is a new line of work, and it is being done in a new way. 

The Chairman. Do you think that food affects each person in a 
certain way? 

Dr. True. No ; it does not, and therefore we want to carry on the 
experiments on a large enough scale to take out a personal equation. 
That is one reason why we want more money. 

The Chairman. I see Dr. Wiley is finding oue of his boarders getting 
thin and the other getting fat on precisely the same food. 

Representative Williams. That grows out of mental anxiety, they 
say, on the part of the fellow that is getting thin. 

The Chairman. I do not know what is the cause of it. 

Dr. True. Dr. Wiley is doing along the line of the adulteration of 
food just what we have been doing for a number of years along the 
line of the normal food without reference to adulterations. Dr. Wiley's 
province is the adulteration. We take the ordinary food. Before Dr. 
Wiley gets through he will find many difficulties growing out of the 
individuality of his subjects. There is no difference in that respect 
between experiments with men and experiments with animals. 

One thing the experiment stations have learned as a result of their 
years of experimenting is that they have got to take into account the 
individuality of the animals they experiment with. For that reason- 
experiments with two or three animals on a small scale, as we used to 
do it, are not sufficient. As in the case of Illinois, just referred to, wo 
have to take a carload of animals for certain experiments before we can 
be sure we have demonstrated the actual facts. One thing we have 
found out, for instance, is that food passes through different men in 
different ways at different periods of time. 

Representative Cooney. Do you think that experiment would estab- 
lish a conclusive fact, so as to be of benefit to all of us around here 
before we die? 

Dr. True. I think so; yes, sir. 

Representative Dahle. Will the result of your experiments be 
published 1 

Dr. True. Certainly. 

Representative Dahle. Are they being published now? 

Dr. True. We are doing this as fast as we can prepare them for 
publication. 

Representative Dahle. Are they being published to the same extent 
as the farmers' bulletins? 

Dr. True. We are putting them into farmers' bulletins and into our 
technical reports. We must first make our technical detailed reports 
and get the matter a matter of record. 
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Representative Dahle. Are they being published so that our con- 
stituents can write for them and get them at the present time ? 

Dr. True. Certainly; we are sending out farmers' bulletins on that 
subject all the time, and, what is more than that — and this is a thing of 
vast importance— we are furnishing, through these investigations very 
largely, the scientific basis for the teaching regarding foods in schools. 
That is going on all over the country. They are teaching in reference 
to these matters on the basis of the information we furnish. Our bul- 
letins are widely used in the schools. 

Representative Dahle. Judge Gooney asks if I want to learn to do 
without eating. That is not my idea, but I can imagine that I have 
constituents who would like to learn how to live economically, because 
it is very likely now that living on cereals is cheaper than living on 
meats. 

Representative Williams. I want to tell you one curious thing about 
all this. It has demonstrated how nicely God Almighty takes care of 
humanity without their knowing it. Mr. Atwater went through a 
great many experiments, and finally came to the conclusion that one of 
the cheapest and most nutritious foods was fat hog meat and beans. 
The average plantation nergo just lives on pork and beans ; so it demon- 
strates that God is operating with science. 

Dr. True. But we also found there were a considerable number of 
people, both Kbrth and South, who were not eating food that was the 
best for them. 

Representative Williams. Dr. Atwater came to the conclusion that 
pork and beans were a pretty full diet and as good as anything else for 
people. 

Dr. True. We found out about the Southern diet one interesting 
thing. A great many people have the idea that the Southern people 
use a large amount of fat in their cooking and that they eat an exces- 
sive amount of fat; but th6 fact is that they put in the fat to balance 
their ration. A good deal of their meat otherwise would not be fat 
enough, and other things they eat would not bring the fat content up 
.enough; so they are not so much out of the way as they might seem to 
one who was not accustomed to their methods of cooking. 

The Chairman. It is a fact that all of the tropical people are great 
consumers of pork, is it not? 

Dr. True. Yes. 

The Chairman. They use a great deal of fat pork in Porto Rico and 
Cuba? 

Dr. True. Oh, we are not vegetarians. We have taken the whole 
round of food products. 

The Chairman. We increased that appropriation last year, did we 
not? 

Dr. True. The year before that you increased it a little. 

The Chairman. And a year before that we increased it a little. We 
have been going up from SK),000, I think. 

Representative Henry. We started at $15,000. We put it down the 
second year by a misapprehension, and put it back. 

Dr. True. The work is growing naturally. We are not making any 
effort to force it, but it does grow from year to year, and the interest 
grows throughout the country. 

The Chairman. That is one thing we can not understand, Doctor — 
not only as applied to this, but to all these scientific investigations — 
that you seem never to end; you never seem to come to a conclusion on 
one matter and then use that money along a certain other line. If you 
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want to take up a new line, there is always a new appropriation asked 
for, and that staggers the committee. 

Dr. Trite. That is not so in this case. We are closing up certain 
investigations every year, but we are also making other investigations 
and extending the scope of our investigations. The' two things are 
continually going on. For instance, we made some studies of dietaries 
in farmers' families in Vermont last year and got considerable useful 
data. We are not going to do that this year. Under the present 
arrangement there will not be any money spent in the State of Ver- 
mont. We are going down in Georgia to see how the people live down 
there in the country; and so we are changing about all the time. 

As regards the growth of investigation. I suppose this is a general 
matter that comes before the committee all the time with regard to the 
Department of Agriculture. I do not believe that the investigations 
of the experiment stations and the Department of Agriculture are 
growing as fast as the agriculture of the country is growing, or as fast 
as the interest in the work of those institutions is growing and the 
demand for the work is growing. If I remember rightly the census of 
1890 made the current value of the agricultural products of this coun- 
try about $3,000,000,000. The census of 1900 makes the aggregate 
value of farm products $5,000,000,000 as against $3,000,000,000 ten 
years ago; There are $2,000,000,000 added to the annual value of the 
agricultural products of this country in ten years. 

The Chairman. About 60 per cent. 

Dr. True. Yes, sir; I claim that the work of the Department of 
Agriculture and experiment stations has been a large factor in that 
increase. It has not done it all, of course, by any means ; but it has 
been a large factor, and I can point to instances in individual States 
where the investigations of these institutions have been of more value 
to those States individually than all the money that has been spent on 
them. I think that is a valid argument for an increase in the appro- 
priation for this Department from year to year. We can not help the 
agriculture of this country growing, and we can not help its demands 
on us growing. Just as soon as we have been successful in any one 
line of work, there comes a flood of demands to take up work in other 
lines because of the investment that has come out of it. We can not 
help that, and it is not a thing we are trying to force in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture or in the experiment stations 

I really think from my observation — and it has been extended all 
over the country — that we are simply making reasonable requests from 
year to year for the extension of our work. Of course it rests with the 
committee to judge how far we are right about that, but if you take 
the sense of the people generally, the intelligent agricultural people of 
the country, I believe they are more and more in sympathy with our 
work, because they appreciate its value more; and I do not see how 
anybody can ride along on the cars through our States and Territories 
without constantly seeing through the car windows the results of 
experiment station work and Department work. There is no question 
in my mind but that the general methods of farming in this country 
have been remarkably improved within the last ten years. 

Eepresentative Dahle. I have noticed in Wisconsin that changes 
have taken place, that farmers have certainly learned how to farm. 
Some people left our place, say, ten years ago and went to the Dakotas 
and they -did not have luck. We heard of their failure year after year. 
Now it seems that those same people have learned out there better 
what kind of farming to carry on and are more successful. May not 
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that be th« case in other parts of the country as well? For instance, 
in the South or in the farther West would you suppose that farming 
on general principles lias improved? 

Dr. True. Yes; it is general throughout the country. I do not 
think there is any question about that. 

The Chairman. They are showing a great improvement. Nobody 
denies that, Doctor. 

Representative Dahle. In South Dakota years ago they did not know 
what sort of grass to raise that they could depend on. Now it seems 
they have found out that alfalfa will do well, where before they did 
not know of any grass that would stand the droughts that country is 
subject to, and I presume it may be so in other lines. 

Dr. True. Then they have these agricultural institutions that they 
did not have before. Suppose a man goes into South Dakota to-day to 
farm. He can appeal to the experiment station at Brookings and find 
out there reasonably well what kind of farming is likely to succeed in 
any part of that State. The information they give him will be based 
on definite knowledge and impartial knowledge. It will not be like 
what he got fifteen years ago from land agents and people who had 
farmed in one little district. It will be given by men who have made 
it their business to find out the agricultural condition of the State and 
who, by experiments and in other ways, have determined what can be 
done. 

Representative Graef. Do these experiment stations make it a cus- 
tom to answer inquiries of that kind? 

Dr. True. Yes, sir; to a very large extent. 

The Chairman. The trouble is, the farmers do not avail themselves 
of it. It is there, but they do not avail themselves of it. 

Dr. True. Well, they do not, and they do. There is a large number 
of farmers in the United States who avail themselves of it. 

The Chairman. But it is not a large percentage of the whole? 

Dr. True. No ; it is a small percentage of the whole. 

Representative Williams. But every time a man does get some 
useful information of this kind his neighbors avail themselves of the 
object lesson he furnishes. So it spreads through him. 

Dr. True. Yes. My idea about the farmers in their present condi- 
tion in reference to this movement is illustrated pretty well by. the 
condition in which I found a farmer with whom I lived in Vermont 
during my vacation last summer. I do not have many opportunities 
to get out on a farm, but in vacation time I like to do so. 

Representative Henry. What part of Vermont was that? 

Dr. True. It was near Poultney, Vt. There was a man who went 
into a little valley in Vermont fifty years ago and took up a farm, part 
of which was bottom land and part mountain land. He has made a 
success of farming, so that he has got a good liviDg out of it. He has 
put up good buildings, and now that he is getting to be an old man 
he has quite a competency, and considerable money in the bank, I 
judge, though I do not know that. That man has come under the 
influence of the experiment station 

The Chairman. You mean under the influence of Dr. True, do you 
not? 

Dr. True. No ; I had nothing to do with it. I was there only one 
month. I helped him a little — that is, I did not help him. I will show 
you in a moment. 

He has gone far enough to apply the results of experiment-station 
work to a certain extent. For example, he uses the silo, and he builds 
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the silo in the way the experiment station would approve. He sends 
his milk to a creamery and receives pay for it according to its fat con- 
tent, and he thinks that is a good thing. He knows the distinction 
taught him there. He has a spraying outfit and he sprays his apple 
trees. He knows that is a , good thing because it has brought him 
financial returns that are satisfactory. And so, in other ways, he is 
adopting the results of experimental work; but he has not, after all, 
gone far enough, because he has not understood what he might have 
learned if. he had been in an agricultural school in his early days, 
namely, the need of thoroughness in this work in certain particulars. 
For instance, in the management of his orchard he still keeps the old 
idea that it is a sin to cut down a tree, and so he has in his orchard 
a number of old trees which, in my judgment, are simply breeders of 
disease. It would be a great deal better if he would cut them away. 
He has planted out a young orchard, and this year those trees were 
bearing a great many more apples than they ought. I think the trees 
were injured by bearing so many; but this old gentleman in his kindly 
spirit toward the tree, as he thought, did not want to pick off those 
apples. He is a thrifty New England man and he hates to lose apples 
or anything else. It would have been a great deal better if he had 
thinned this fruit; he would have had not so many apples, but more 
money and better trees. 

Then he had not learned, up to the time I went there, that in spray- 
ing you must in many cases run ahead of the disease. After I had been 
at his house a few days his son said to me, "I think there is something 
wrong with the potatoes. I wish you would go' out and look at them." 
So I went out and looked and, sure enough, the blight was in those 
potatoes. There was nothing to be done except to dig those potatoes 
as soon as possible and get what he could out of them. To the super- 
ficial observer they looked all right. The vines were luxurious and 
standing up nicely. In a few days, of course, they were wilted and dead. 

The Chairman. That was last summer, was it? 

Dr. True. Last summer. 

The Chairman. That blight was very general. 

Dr. True. At that very time there was a poster in the village post- 
office, sent out by the Vermont experiment station, which told him that 
the blight was coming, for it had appeared very early in certain places. 
The experiment station had found it out, and they sent out this warn- 
ing. It gave him explicit directions as how to treat those potatoes in 
advance of the coming blight. He had the spraying outfit, and if he 
had been a little more thorough he could have saved those potatoes. 

What was true of that man — he is an intelligent man — is true of his 
neighbors all around. I saw hundreds of acres of potatoes in that 
vicinity that were spoiled simply because the people did not know 
enough to spray in advance of the disease. 

The Chairman. They did not know the blight was coming? 

Dr. True. The notice was in the post-office. 

The Chairman. That the blight was coming? 

Dr. True. That the blight was coming. 

The Chairman. It came all through my country and we all had it 
up there. I never saw the notice particularly. Was the notice there? 

Dr. True. I was speaking of the Vermont experiment station. I 
do not know whether the New York station did that or not. I 
presume they did something. But that is a thing the farmers have 
got to learn anyhow. 
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The Chairman. That is the trouble. They do not avail themselves 
of the information that is available. 

Dr. True. From the rain we had in New York and Vermont this 
year it was reasonable to suppose the blight would come; and it would 
nave paid to take a day or two and spray those potatoes even if the 
blight did not come. 

The Chairman. The next time he will do it. He will spray those 
potatoes. 

Representative Graff. Whether it comes or not. 

Dr. True. "Whether it comes or not, he has learned his lesson in that 
particular case. But I use that particular instance simply to illustrate 
what is the general condition of many of our farmers. They have 
received some good from experiment stations. They think it is a good 
thing. They have received some benefit from it. They might get a 
great deal more if they knew more, if they more thoroughly appreciated 
the necessity of doing the things the station wants them to do. I think 
they have got to get that knowledge in childhood in their schools. 
That is the general idea I have. 

The Chairman. Old dogs can not learu new tricks. 

Dr. True. That is one reason why I am anxious to have some agri- 
culture taught in our schools generally, to start tbe farmer in the right 
direction during his early youth. 

Representative Dahle. Ton are, then, a believer in farmers' insti- 
tutes, are you, Doctor ? 

Dr. True. Yes, sir. 

Representative Dahle. Do you cooperate with the State experiment 
stations in farmers' institutes ? 

Dr. True. That is what we want to do, and we are asking a special 
appropriation for that in this item. I might speak about that now. 

Representative Scott. I think it is just as well here as anywhere 
else. 

The Chairman. Irrigation does not come under you, does it, Doctor? 

Dr. True. Yes; Mr. Mead is here and will speak about that. 

The Chairman. You want to have Mr. Mead speak of that himself? 

Dr. True. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Oh page 27 you will find investigations regarding 
the fanners' institutes. That is a new item. I see you have increased 
it from 85,000 to 86,000 already. Last year it was $5,000. 

Dr. True. Well, we have studied the subject more carefully. 

Representative Scott. First tell us what you did last year under the 
appropriation. 

The Chairman. We did not give any appropriation for that, did we? 

Dr. True. You gave us a little money that could be used in that 
direction. 

The Chairman. Under what appropriation ? 

Dr. True. In the Office of Experiment Stations; but it amounts to 
only 

The Chairman. There was no specific appropriation. 

Dr. True. ~So; there was no specific appropriation. The matter 
was in, but in the conference committee, when they make the last set- 
tlement, we suffered to the extent of some 84,000 in the compromise 
that has to go on there, of course, so we have not been able to do much. 
But we want to practically make the Office of Experiment Stations the 
clearing house for farmers' institute work just as it is for the experiment 
station work. Of course this will be a comparatively small matter, but 
we want to gather the information that is accessible in this country and 
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abroad regarding farmers' institutes and tlieir work, and make it avail- 
able to the farmers' institute workers throughout the country. We also 
want to bring the work of the Department and experimental stations 
more closely to the attention of the farmers' institutes. 

The Chairman. How would you do that? Tell us how you would do 
that practically. 

Dr. True. We would practically do that in this way. We will have 
in the Department of Agriculture a small force who will collect the 
information from different sources. Then these men will go out to the 
diiferent States and will attend what are commonly called the round- 
up institutes. That is, in the States where the institutes are best 
organized they have during the season one or two round-up institutes 
to which especially the men who are working as lecturers and in vari- 
ous ways actively in the farmers' institutes are invited. They have to 
come some distance and it involves some expense, so that it is only rep- 
resentative men from the different localities. We hope to meet those 
men at those institutes and tell them more definitely what the Depart- 
ment is doing and what the experiment stations are doing, and then 
they will go out as workers in the institutes that follow, and give this 
information to the farmers generally who attend the institutes. Then, 
in such a large enterprise as the institute movement is now, with hun- 
dreds and even thousands of workers giving lectures and talks in the 
different institutes, we could help a great deal by coordinating their 
work and giving them useful ideas. 

You gentlemen who have conducted numerous political campaigns of 
course understand that readily. You formulate the main ideas of your 
propaganda, and then get together the lesser lights in the political 
world and instruct them what to say and what to do, and that is won- 
derfully effective. You understand the advantage of organization along 
that line. It is something of that kind that we want to do in the way 
of organization of farmers' institutes. 

As a matter of fact, the farmers' institutes are thoroughly organized 
in only a few States. They need to be much better organized, and we 
think if we have a little moDey we can go into the States where 
they are imperfectly organized, or not organized at all, and help to set 
that movement on its feet, to show the States what they ought to do 
and how they can develop the work. 

The Chaikman. Who will you show it to in the States! 

Dr. True. We will show it to their agricultural and horticultural 
societies, to their legislatures if we are allowed to do that, to the gov- 
ernors and State officials connected with agricultural matters in a gen- 
eral way. 

Eepresentative Dahle. Do you. not show it to the experiment 
stations'? 

Dr. True. We show it to the experiment stations, of course. They 
are already helping as far as they.can, but their help is only limited, 
because they have other duties to attend to. You see we are not 
attempting to build up a great force in the Department of Agriculture 
and go out ourselves and hold institutes 

The Chairman. Will not that be the result of it. Doctor? 

Dr. True. I do not anticipate that. This movement, it seems to me, 
is a movement for the States to carry on as far as the State organiza- 
tions are concerned. 

Representative Scott. I think the most effective work that such a 
division could do in this Department, if not indeed the only proper 
work for it to do, would be to show the people how they can get hold 
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of the results of the work the Department is doing. Mention has fre- 
quently been made here that the people do not avail themselves of it. 
They do not avail themselves of it because they do not know it is avail- 
able. I should be" in favor of a reasonable appropriation along the 
lines suggested here for the purpose of acquainting the people with the 
nature and the extent of the work that is being done, and showing 
them how they may get hold of the results in such a way as to benefit 
themselves. 

The Chairman. Would you advise that being done directly to the 
people, or, as the Doctor suggests, through the institute workers of the 
various States. 

Representative Scott. I think the institute workers is the very best 
way. 

The Chairman. What do you call them — teachers? 

Dr. True. Lecturers. 

Representative Scott. Through the agricultural societies and State 
boards of agriculture. 

Representative Dahle. Is that the appropriation for $r>,000? 

Dr. True. For $6,000. 

Representative Scott. To illustrate what I mean : We have a board 
of agriculture which holds an annual meeting at Topeka. It has its 
branches in every county practically of the State, and this State meet- 
ing is in the nature of a State convention. I see that by their pro- 
gramme, recently published, Dr. Galloway is to be there to talk to 
them about the work the Department of Agriculture is doing. That is 
exactly the sort of thing that might be done systematically with a little 
appropriation. 

Dr. True. That is the idea. 

The Chairman. I supposed not only Dr. Galloway but all your sci- 
entists go out in that way preaching and teaching, do they not! 

Dr. True. Very rarely. Since I have been in the Department I 
have beeu out myself possibly half a dozen times. We have done very 
little of it, and it is not possible to do very much, with all the other 
work we have in hand. 

Representative Dahle. Why is it not possible for you ? 

Dr. True. Because we have so much to do. 

Representative Dahle. Not on account of the smallness of the 
appropriation ? 

Dr. True. We had no appropriation for this particular business. 
This is a new thing. I might say we have gone thus far in the matter: 
We have held an examination under the civil-service rules for farmers' 
institute specialists, and as a result of that examination we have an 
eligible register which, as far as I know about it, contains the names of 
some men who are very well known in farmers' institute work, and have 
been successful as managers of farmers' institutes, so that with the 
appropriation we are asking for we can do a good deal another year. 

The Chairman. If that appropriation is made available, what will 
be the first steps you would take under it? 

Dr. True. The first step would be to appoint this farmers' institute 
specialist. Then I would send him out to consult with the managers 
of the farmers' institutes in the different States. 

The Chairman. How much would you have to pay him? 

Dr. True. He should be paid a salary of $2,000. That is what we 
have called for in the examination. He must be a man of experience, 
and not only a man who knows about agriculture on the scientific side, 
but on its practical side as well. He must be a good talker and an 
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executive man. We would have to have in the office work some cler- 
ical assistance and then there will be his traveling expenses. 

The Chairman. What clerical assistance will he have to have? 
What is your idea of the establishment of this little work ? 

Dr. True. He would have a considerable correspondence almost from 
the start. Even as the result of stirring this matter up we are getting 
quite a good deal of correspondence about this matter and calls for 
help from the different States. 

The Chairman. How many clerks would you start him with ? 

Dr. True. 1 would start him with but one. 

The Chairman. A stenographer, of course? 

Dr. True. As a matter of fact, we want but very little other clerical 
service in our work. We have to have stenographers. 

The Chairman. The other expenses outside of the chief and the 
good stenographer and typewriter would be the traveling expenses'? 

Dr. True. The traveling expenses. 

The Chairman. He would have nothing to do with data. That 
would all be furnished him by the Department, would it not? It is 
already in existence now? 

Dr. True. Yes; it is all in existence, certainly. 

The other matter that comes under my jurisdiction is the irrigation 
investigation. That, as you know, is a large enterprise, and is there- 
fore practically a division in the Office of Experiment Stations. We 
have as the head of that a well-known irrigation engineer, Prof. Elwood 
Mead. I have asked him to come up here and represent me in that mat- 
ter before the committee, though, of course, I shall be glad to answer 
any questions. 

Representative Willia ms. In how many different departments of the 
Government is this irrigation matter? 

Dr. True. We are doing something with it. and the Department of 
the Interior is doing something with it. 

Eepresentative Williams. Are those the only two ? 

Dr. True. I think those are the only two that deal with it. 

Eepresentative Haugen. I understood that these surveys would be 
dispensed with. I think it was represented here two years ago that it 
was only temporary. 

Eepresentative Williams. We have added a great irrigation scheme 
and put it into operation as to public land. Under what departments 
will that fall, the Interior Department? 

Dr. True. That goes to the Geological Survey, of the Interior 
Department. 

Eepresentative Williams. Then I think it would be a good idea to 
transfer the whole business to the Geological Survey. 

Eepresentative Scott. Perhaps we will know better about that after 
we have heard from Mr. Mead. 

Eepresentative Williams. Nothing he could say could affect the 
general question of dividing up this irrigation work among so many 
different people. 

Eepresentative Scott. I think there might be this difference in it: 
The work under the irrigation bill which is under the Interior Depart- 
ment might be called purely a mechanical work. It relates to the 
question of storage of water and conservation of the rainfall, while I 
think the work conducted in the Department of Agriculture looks to 
the application and the growth of crops. 

Eepresentative Williams. I understand that, but all of them are 
cognate, interlacing, intertwining. They ought to be together. 
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Dr. True. The work in that respect is like the work iu a good many 
other branches of the service. We have a distinct field of operations 
in the irrigation work. It is just as distinct as the forestry work or as 
any other work that is done by the Department of Agriculture; but in 
many ways all branches of the work done by the Department of Agri- 
culture touch the work of other departments. 

Representative Williams. If it barely touches it, that would be all 
right; but it interlaces with it. We thought we had that forestry 
transferred. We got the two Secretaries to consent to it, but we found 
there were two men iu the Interior Department who had jobs and they 
would not consent to it, and they finally kept them from doing it. 

Dr. True. The Geological Survey is dealing with the general ques- 
tions of water supply and the construction of reservoirs. That comes 
naturally within their domain, because it is their business to deter- 
mine the natural resources of the country in that broad and general 
way. But you might just as well turn over to them the work of investi- 
gating the plants and the soils and everything else the Department of 
Agriculture does, on the ground that the Geological Survey deals with 
the earth, as to turn over the irrigation work. 

Representative Scott. I think there is a great distinction. 

Representative Haugen. What was the amount of the appropriation 
last year? 

Dr. True. The amount of the appropriation we are working with 
now is $65,000. 

Representative Haugen. We increased it how much? 

Dr. True. Tou increased it last year from $50,000 to $65,000. 

Representative Haugen. And the year before? 

Dr. True. We worked for two years on $50,000. I want you gen- 
tlemen to understand that this is not simply a question of arid States 
when we speak of irrigation. It is a question that affects the country 
broadly. 

Representative Haugen. Iu private conversation with members rep- 
resenting that part of the country two years ago, they said if we should 
give them the $50,000 they would not ask for it again. It seems, in 
place of asking for $50,000, they are asking for an increase. 

Representative Oooney. What pamphlets do the results of your 
investigations in irrigation appear in, Doctor? 

Dr. True. They are published as bulletins of the Office of Experi- 
ment Stations. 

Representative Cooney. It comes in the Office of Experiment 
Stations? 

Dr. True. Yes; the Secretary assigns the general management of 
this work to the Office of Experiment Stations. That was partly be- 
cause we worked very largely in cooperation with the agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations. 

Representative Dahle. I have noticed one thing, that among the 
different publications that are sent out I have received quite a number 
of bulletins or whatever they may be classed regarding irrigation. 

Dr. True. Yes, sir. 

Representative Dahle. I presume as I have received them other 
members have received them, and I do not know that a single constit- 
uent of mine is interested in the subject. 

Representative Cooney. They come from the Geological Survey? 

Dr. True. He may have received some from the Department of Agri- 
culture. As a matter of fact we have been doing irrigation work in 
Wisconsin. 
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Representative Dahle. That is very likely, but in our district they 
are not worth the postage it costs to send them. 

Dr. True. You do not want it in many parts of the State, but there 
are parts of Wisconsin where irrigation is practiced. 

Representative Dahle. So we are spending money for bulletins and 
it is really thrown away. It would be well that parties who are inter- 
ested, iu them should get them, but we are not. 

Representative Haugen. Do you know the amount of the appropria- 
tion for the use of the Secretary of the Interior this year? 

Dr. True. The appropriation of the Secretary of the Interior is for 
surveys of reservoir sites, and of course under this new irrigation act 
he will have millions of dollars at his disposal with which to build res- 
ervoirs. We are not dealing with that proposition. 

Representative Haugen. But there is a special appropriation, as I 
understand, outside of the regular appropriation made for the irriga- 
tion bill! 

Dr. True. Yes; the appropriation, as I say, is for the study of the 
water supply and the survey of reservoir sites. They have been doing 
that for years, before this bill was passed, and are still doing it. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Mead will not take very much of the time 
of the committee. 

STATEMENT OF ELWOOD MEAL, CHIEF OF IRRIGATION INVESTI- 
GATIONS, OFFICE OF EXPERIMENT STATIONS, DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE. 

The Chairman. Mr. Mead, go on in your own way and tell us what 
work you have been doing, what you have accomplished, and the needs 
of the increased appropriation. 

Mr. Mead. The beginning of this work grew out of certain general 
questions which confront irrigators in the West who begun to use 
streams in irrigation without knowing anything about the subject. 
The use of Western rivers and the use of the laud has begun and devel- 
oped without any particular plan. As it extended the question of water 
rights became a matter of very great importance. The lands of that 
region will not produce anything without water. They are practically 
valueless without it. The people took the water out of the streams 
without the establishment of rights and oftentimes without any legis- 
lation recognizing the right to take the water out of those rivers. There 
was no need of any regulation as long as there was plenty of water; 
but finally a few ditches along a stream multiplied into fifty or a hun- 
dred, and great canals were built, aud there were more ditches and 
more farms under cultivation than the rivers would supply. When that 
situation developed, the man at the head of the stream, if there was no 
legislation or no determination of rights, had all the advantage. He 
could take what he pleased. The man at the lower end of the stream 
took what was left, and if there was nothing left he went without. 

Such situations made it necessary to have some sort of legislation, or, 
where there was no legislation, the determination of rights to water in 
the courts. As the General Government did nothing, what was done 
was done by the States, and has resulted in a great deal of litigation 
over water rights. Those decisions in those were not always consistent, 
and a great deal of uncertainty and confusion have arisen, growing out 
of the nature of titles to water, the rights to use streams, and the appre- 
ciation of the fact that where there was a great deal of land and not 
water enough to irrigate it, it was the titles to water rather than the 
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titles to land that was eventually going to govern the value of the sta- 
bility of every home established in that country. 

This investigation in part grew out of that condition of affairs, and 
it was made one of the first duties of those in charge to study the laws 
and institutions relating to the use of streams iu irrigation, and that 
was one of the first things taken up. 

The reports of this work have shown that in many sections of the 
West the titles to water already established through litigation amount 
to no more than the entire supply, and that owing to a lack of knowl- 
edge as to the amount required to irrigate an acre of land or to the 
establishment of any definite principle to govern the establishment of 
titles to water, a great many rights have been ignorantly established 
that are speculative in character; that is, they are not based on any 
real necessity or real use, but have been made largely because people 
claim more than they needed, sometimes through greed and some- 
times through ignorance. 

Those are very perplexing conditions, and unless they are in some 
way untangled it is going in time to result in litigation and hardship 
and injustice that will be far more expensive and far more injurious 
than the controversies over Mexican grants of land. It has been the 
business of this investigation to study those matters, to show what has 
actually taken place in the different States, what are the conditions 
under which streams are diverted and used, what is the nature of the 
titles to water, and what should be done in order to lay a safe founda- 
tion for future development. 

Representative Scott. Is not a large part of that investigation a 
matter of law rather than of agriculture? 

Mr. Mead. It has to do with the application of law to practical con- 
ditions. It is not a matter of law alone, but it is a matter of studying 
what has been the result of laws when they are made to operate on the 
stream and in the field. 

Representative Graff. It might call for a movement to enact some 
new law? 

Mr. Mead. Yes; it undoubtedly will. 

Representative Graff. For instance, to avoid certain conditions. 

Mr. Mead. The collection of records of claims to water and titles to 
water showed what was generally well known in the West before that 
in many instances. These rights were in excess of the flow of the 
streams, and certainly in excess of actual uses, because a considerable 
amount of water was still going to waste. Now, in order to get on a 
safe basis we should have rights established in accord with actual 
necessities and actual uses ; you must be able to show definitely and . 
beyond question what are the necessities of an acre of land. 

The next branch of our work has been a study of the duty of water. 

The establishment of an approximate standard for the duty of water; 
by that I mean the amount of water required to irrigate an acre of land. 
This is as necessary in the development of an irrigation system and in 
the division of a river among users as the establishment of some stand- 
ard of value is in commerce and trade. We had to show what was the 
actual volume of water being used, because without this our statement 
that more had been decreed than was needed would not be heeded. 

So we have to take up the measurement of the amount of water 
turned into canals and the amount of land that it irrigated to show 
how much water is actually used under present methods. A great deal 
of that water is lost in transit through the canal. We had to measure 
these losses. Some canals act like a sieve. The water that is turned 
into the channel goes out through the sides and bottom like it would 
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run through au ash heap. There are two things which have to be deter- 
mined — one is how much water is needed by an acre of land when 
measured at the margin of the field, the other when measured at the 
border of the stream, because there is where the division of the public 
water supply has to be made. 

The sort of information is needed in order to show to the legislatures, 
to courts, to whoever has to determine the title to water, what is the 
proper basis for a water right. These have been carried on in a large 
number of the Western States in order to deal with the diversified con- 
ditions of the soil and climate and productions. 

One of the results of that work has bueu to show that the losses in 
transit through canals have been very much larger than had generally 
been supposed, and one of its practical results is that it is leading to a 
great deal of improvement in the construction and maintenance of 
canals. I have no doubt that the saving to the West in water before 
wasted has over and over again repaid every dollar that the Govern- 
ment has appropriated for this investigation. 

The Chairman. Did not common sense teach them that they would 
lose a great deal of water naturally in these ditches "I 

Mr. Mead. They did not understand how much was being lost and 
did not appreciate the gain which was possible. It was not until we 
brought the figures before them and showed that the 40 per cent or 50 
per cent, in some cases 75 per cent, of the water turned into the head 
of their canal was going out where ft did them and no one else any 
good, that they began to realize the necessity for improvement in this 
matter. 

Those were the two general lines of work which occupied our entire 
attention and entire appropriation for the first two or three years. 
When the reports of the work done began to be read and the men 
engaged in this work became acquainted with the people in the States 
where these investigations were being carried on, we began to get a 
great many practical inquiries from farmers on other features of irri- 
gation. Farmers wished to know how to water their fields to better 
advantage. These inquiries we believed ought to be answered, because 
they came from men who probably were farming under irrigation for 
the first time. Sometimes we get as high as twenty letters a week of 
that kind from men who have recently gone to the arid region. 

The Chairman. What are your experimental stations doing on those 
lines, in giving that information that they apply to you direct for; why 
should they not go to their experimental stations within the State? 

Mr. Mead. I will take that up a little later and show what has been 
the reflex action of this investigation on the experiment stations them- 
selves. 

The Chairman. Very well. 

Mr. Mead. A gentleman told me last year when I was out West: 

I visited a certain river and I saw on all of the ditches along that river the best 
set of head gates I had ever seen. They were so much better than anything I had 
seen elsewhere in that State that I made inquiry and found that some gentleman 
had written to your office for a plan of a head gate for ditches. It had been fur- 
nished him, and every other owner of a little ditch along that stream patterned 
after him, and so the example had spread. 

There has been a great deal of indirect benefit — benefit that was not 
planned — that has come out of that work through practical advice and 
suggestions sent out from this office. 

When we took up these studies we needed first of all men of more 
than average judgment and experience to make these studies of water 
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rights and water records. We had to get first-class men, and a first- 
class irrigation engineer in the West is expensive.and we could not 
take them away from their professional pursuits and employ them all 
the time, except very few of them ; but the experiment stations in the 
Western States have a number of the best-informed irrigation engineers 
on their teaching or station staff — not so many at first as they have 
now. What we did, wherever possible, was to enlist the experiment 
stations of the West in a cooperative arrangement by which we would 
hire between us an irrigation expert who had demonstrated his superior 
ability in this work, and we have, since this work started, secured the 
employment in some three or four of the Western institutions which 
were giving no attention to irrigation problems before, some of the 
best-known irrigation engineers in the West. Between us we can pay 
the salary necessary to get them, and we are using their services during 
the summer season in field work, and the college is using them in the 
winter as a teacher or in experiment- station work. 

lean mentiou as examplesof these cooperative arrangements Nebraska, 
Montana, and California, three important States : but at the time this 
work began there was no irrigation engineer in the University of Cali- 
fornia. These water problems have been developing rapidly, and their 
ultimate importance was not appreciated until in recent years. As 
long as there was an abundance of water people held to the idea, that 
they had carried with them from a rainy country, that water, like air, 
ought to be free to everybody alike, and that belief led them to antago- 
nize any close investigation of these questions. 

The result of our cooperation with the Western stations is that we 
are strengthening their work, because we are enabling them to hire 
better men and do more and better work. We are bringing about uni- 
formity in methods of investigation. We are standardizing methods so 
that one can compare what is being done in Arizona with what is being 
done in the State of Washington. We have in every one of these 
Western States one of the men who stands highest locally in their pro 
fessional rank as an irrigating engineer looking after our work. We 
have only been able to do it through our cooperation with agricultural 
colleges and stations and with the State engineers, because we are 
cooperating with them as well. 

It is of the greatest importance to the whole country that water 
should be used by irrigators to the best advantage because there is a 
great deal more land than can be watered, and the higher the efficiency 
of the irrigator the larger the crops and the more acres we will be able 
to irrigate with the water we li ive. We want those titles established 
on a just basis, so that one man will not acquire a surplus right to a 
stream and hold others on that stream in perpetual bondage to him. 
A water tenancy would be worse than a land tenancy, and it is neces- 
sary in order to prevent that to know how much water is needed for 
an acre of land. I believe that that is going to be the outcome of these 
investigations because it has done a great deal to awaken public senti- 
ment. Associations for the reform of irrigation laws have been organ- 
ized in nearly all of the arid States. 

Eepresentative Williams. In a great many of the States out there 
have they not already granted their water rights so extensively that 
they will have to proceed to public condemnation in order to get them 
back? 

Mr. Mead. The chief difficulty is that there has been no definite 
establishment of titles to water. I received a letter yesterday from 
Bozeman, Mont., which calls attention to the fact that 98,000 acres of 
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land are irrigated from that stream. Some of that land is worth $100 
au acre. Yet there is not a single definite title to "water from that 
river. 

Representative Williams. There is no law on the subject so far as 
that river is concerned ? 

Mr. Mead. The law is declarative, but it is not operative, because 
there are no officials 

Representative Williams. The legislature of Montana has full swing 
in that particular stream. They can do as they please, but in most of 
the States out there have they not enacted legislation whereby they 
have given or sold or conceded water rights so extensively that people 
cau hold up a whole river, five or six times as much water as they want, 
and make other people pay them, and will they not have to condemn 
those water rights, just like you condemn land for public purposes, 
after awhile? 

Mr. Mead. It may be so, but it is not settled that it is certainly so 
yet, and I hope it will not be. 

Representative Graff. Is it not true that the legal principles of 
irrigation rights are not very clearly established? 

Mr. Mead. That is true. 

Representative Graff. That is, the fundamental principles. 

Representative Williams: It has to be statutory law. There is no 
English common law bearing upon it, because the common law did not 
come from an irrigation country. 

Mr. Mead. Let me explain the history of a great many of those 
rights. People take out ditches without authority from anybody. 
They may file a record claiming a certain amount of water, but they 
take every ditch without any permission from State authority or with- 
out any process of law. Those ditches will be scattered along the 
stream, and if a ditch is a few miles above mine and takes the water 
which I need I feel aggrieved at that single ditch owner, while the 
real injury may come 40 or 50 miles .above from other ditches; but I do 
not see that, and I bring an action against my neighbor. It is just an 
ordinary action at law between us two individuals. We litigate as 
though we owned the stream — as though it was our private possession. 
The public is not concerned in that. litigation at all. Tbe court decides 
that my neighbor has a certain right and that I have a certain right. 
That is conclusive between us, but it is not conclusive between us and 
the public if the public is the owner of the stream. The great ques- 
tion to be settled in the West is whether the real owner of those 
streams has ever had his day in court in this litigation. 

Representative Graff. In other words, the litigants both presume 
they have rights between them to litigate. 

Mr. Mead. Yes; and they have, as between each other. 

Representative Graff. But the fundamental question has not been 
determined as to whether either of them has any right or not. 

Representative Williams They proceed along the idea that the 
stream belongs to the people and the people do not undertake to con- 
trol it. 

Mr. Mead. There is no doubt that when this subject is appreciated 
these matters are going to be settled on a different basis. 

Representative Dadxe. Is it now first come first served, largely? 

Mr. Mead. Well, yes. 

Representative Bahle. Is that about the outcome of it? 

Representative Graff. It is the one that was there first. 

Mr. Mead. The one that was there first, yes. I wish now to speak 
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of a new feature of this investigation, inaugurated this year through an 
amendment to our appropriation bill by Congress, which requires us to 
investigate and report on the institutions relating to the use of water 
iu irrigation and to the rights of riparian proprietors. Biparian rights 
is one of the most perplexing and most troublesome questions that con- 
cern irrigation in the West. The streams that flow east from the Rocky 
Mountains all flow into a region where the common-law doctrine of 
riparian rights has been recognized from the first settlement, and those 
riparian proprietors along the streams have certain interests in the 
water supply. What are they? It is a question still to be determined. 

Representative Graff. Did not the Supreme Court recently hand 
out a decision where there was sought to be an injunction on the part 
of either a State or people living in one State against the people in an 
adjoining State? In other words, just what rights the people might 
have to take the water out of a flowing river and divert it for the pur- 
poses of irrigation, and thereby deprive the servient country or the 
people in the State on the stream below from enjoying the benefits of 
that river? Was there not a decision handed down involving some 
such situation as that recently ? 

Mr. Mead. The State of Kansas has brought suit against the State 
of Colorado over the rights to the joint use of the Arkansas River, but 
no decision has been rendered ; in fact, the issues have not been made 
up and the case has not been argued. 

Representative Scott. Let me make this statement in connection 
with that case. The matter was heard before the Supreme Court of the 
United States last year, but the only question at issue then was, 1 think, 
possibly, on a demurrer, and the court held that Kansas probably had 
a ground of action and they would go into the merits of the case. 

Representative Williams. They refused to dismiss on a demurrer? 

Representative Scott. They refused to dismiss and a commissioner 
was appointed to take evidence, and the case is to be heard on its 
merits at some later date; but the decision of the court held that Kansas 
probably had some rights in the premises that at least justified the 
court in investigating. 

Representative Graff. That might be a very vital thing in connec- 
tion with irrigation. 

Mr. Mead. We have taken up the study of the issues already raised 
in one stream, the Platte River. The Platte River rises in Colorado, 
both branches of it. One branch flows down through Colorado into 
Nebraska. Another one flows north into Wyoming and then into 
Nebraska and finally empties into the Missouri. All three States 
have recognized the doctrine of appropriation — that is, the right to 
divert and use a stream on nonriparian lands in irrigation — but each 
of them has a different law, different in some of its details, different in 
some of its administrative features; and we have first the question of 
the respective rights of the people in those three States, who are appro- 
priators of land, who have taken the water out to use it on nonriparian 
lands. Then we have the question of rights of riparian landowners 
and riparian interests down in Xebraska, where the common-law doc- 
trine of riparian rights is also recognized, and what we intend to do is 
to ascertain the actual uses of water, the nature of the titles to water 
in streams. 

The Chairman. Are you a lawyer by profession, Mr. Mead? You 
are an irrigation engineer, are yon not? 

Mr. Mead. Tes. 

The Cn airman. But you are not a lawyer? 
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Mr. Mead. Well, I was admitted to the bar. I never practiced. 

Representative Haugen. These points you have referred to are legal 
points, are they not? 

Mr. Mead. They are; but the very foundation of irrigation and 
agriculture in the West is the title to water. It is far more important 
than the title to land. 

Representative Scott. That is the reason I asked the question a 
moment ago as to whether this inquiry was not fundamentally a ques- 
tion for the law officers of the Government to investigate and determine. 

Eepresentative Williams. But the point Mr. Mead makes is this, 
that the law officers can not determine 

Mr. Mead. The facts. 

Representative Williams. What is a sufficiency of water, and the 
general rule of law fixing the right of the land proprietor must depend 
upon the ascertainment of that fact. 

Representative Scott. I can easily understand how a lawyer ap- 
pointed to investigate the titles to water might ran up against this lack 
of information and call upon the Department here to furnish the infor- 
mation, but when the Department has furnished that information, it 
looks to me as if the question harks back to the lawyer again. 

Mr. Mead. It is going to become a law question. 

Representative Williams. It is a law question, but a law question 
of applied science. 

Representative Graff. Here are principles of law to be applied to 
a new industry, and the law that is to be evolved must depend largely 
upon the fact. 
^Representative Williams. The science of irrigation. 

Mr. Mead. And securing the scientific part of it, it seems to me, is 
really the larger part of the question and is the beginning at least of 
the solution of it. 

In connection with what Mr. Scott said, the Supreme Court refused 
to rule on this demurrer, because they said they felt that the facts set 
up by Kansas in its original complaint, and the counter statements 
made by Colorado when it demurred, were of so much importance that 
they did not feel like passing on the legal questions involved in the 
settlement of this matter without first acquainting themselves with the 
actual physical facts which covered the use of that stream. 

In carrying out the investigation taken up under the amendment last 
year we felt that it dealt with the rights of so many homes and had 
such far reaching results that we wanted first of all to know what the 
sentiment of Western communities was regarding it. I went West this 
year and conferred with the State authorities of Kansas, Nebraska, 
Colorado, and Wyoming about the stream that we should take up and 
the wisdom and propriety of taking it up at all. Without any regard 
to whether a State was at the headwaters of the stream or down below, 
they all welcomed it. It was the opinion in both Kansas and Colorado 
that we should not take up a stream that was already in litigation; 
that that was a matter in which feelings were already aroused, and that 
our conclusions in a case of that kind might seem to favor one litigant 
more than the other rather than be entirely unbiased; and that is what 
led us to pass the Kansas River and take up the Platte River, a stream 
on which no controversies at present exist. This is a fundamental 
fifluestiou in my judgment to irrigated agriculture. 

Carrying out this work it has led to development along a number of 
lines that we did not anticipate in the first place. The discussion of 
irrigation has aroused a great deal of interest in the East and the feel- 
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ing is growing that irrigation is destined to have a great influence in 
promoting the success of agriculture and horticulture in the humid 
States, because they irrigate in Prance and Italy where they have a 
greater rainfall than in many of the States in the Mississippi Valley 
and east of it, and the rainfall is equally well distributed. So that we 
have many inquiries, and a good deal of time is taken up in answering 
inquiries from eastern parts of the country about the possibilities of 
irrigation and the best methods of applying water, where it would pay 
to make the experiment, and where it would not be profitable. In a 
few cases irrigation in the humid States has assumed an importance 
as great as in the West. The rice districts of Louisiana and Texas are' 
one illustration of that. 

representative Williams. By the way, we have the largest rainfall 
of any part of the United States in the Lower Mississippi Valley, and 
yet a gentleman up about Greenwood, Miss., made some experiments 
last year and the year before that in irrigating in the valley for corn, 
and he produced about twice* as much corn to the acre as was ordi- 
narily produced. It shows that some day everybody will irrigate, will 
try to control the water to some extent, even in countries were hitherto 
it has been thought absolutely unnecessary. 

Representative Henry. What is your average rainfall in Mississippi? 

Eepresentative Williams. I do not remember, but it is larger than 
in any part of the Union in the Lower Mississippi Valley. 

Eepresentative Graff. The idea was to give the land water where 
it needed it. 

Representative Williams. Where it needed it; yes. He made 75 to 
80 bushels of corn an acre without fertilization, just with water. 

Representative Haugen. The water itself fertilizes the ground, 
does it not? 

Representative Williams. I do not know, but it put the water there 
when it was needed. It has a mechanical action upon the soil that is 
equal to fertilization, and then there is some degree of fertilization in 
the water, too; but this was clear artesian water, so there was very 
little mineral substance in it. 

Mr. Mead. In the humid States we are cooperating in a systematic 
way with the State experiment stations of Missouri, of Wisconsin, and 
of New Jersey. In Missouri the question is, as far as we have dealt 
with it, the benefits of irrigation in the growing of fruits, both small 
and standard fruits. 

The Chairman. Are you going into what you might call the agri- 
culture of irrigation ? 1 thought that was prohibited. 

Mr. Mead. No. 

The Chairman. What was the purpose of sending this expert to 
Egypt? That was spoken of the other day. 

Mr. Mead. That was in respect to the irrigation laws and customs 
of Egypt. 

The Chairman. I thought it was in regard to what I call the agri- 
culture of irrigation. 

Mr. Mead. There were two experts there, one from the Bureau of 
Soils. 

The Chairman. Did you send one? 

Mr. Mead. Yes; about their laws and institutions, entirely. 

The Chairman. Are you two bureaus going to duplicate each other's 
work? 

Mr. Mead. No, sir; not at all. Our fields are perfectly, clearly 
defined. 
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Dr. True. They are studying the alkali problem. 

The Chairman. They seem to have studied all problems, from their 
statement here the other day. You were touching on the fruits ? 

Mr. Mead. Yes; the principal aid we have given them is to euable 
Prof. H. J. Waters to carry on the investigation, because nearly all the 
expenses have been paid by the State., We have assumed certain 
direction over their work and have paid enough of the expenses to 
entitle us to a report, and that is as far as it has gone. 

His conclusion is that in the growing of nursery stock you can afford 
to expend $100 an acre in providing a water supply. That is simply 
one illustration. Another illustration of the results of what we have 
done in the humid section is given in a letter I received this week from 
Mr. Hamilton Yancy, of Borne, Ga. He came here last spring and told 
me he intended to put in a pumping plant on his farm, because for five 
years he had failed to raise a full corn crop, through the disastrous 
droughts of the summer. If he had gone on with his original plan, the 
experiment would have been a failure, because his plan did not contem- 
plate furnishing enough water; and that is the general mistake of peo- 
ple who propose to irrigate in the Bast. He put in a pumping plant, 
and all of his crop that was not irrigated was a complete failure. The 
corn that was irrigated yielded 60 bushels to the acre, and some of it 
was almost ruined before he began. 

We have assisted with advice and direction in regard to quite a large, 
number of attempts at irrigation throughout the South, more in the 
South than anywhere else. That seems to be the field where pumping 
water for irrigation in humid sections will pay best, and there is a great 
deal of interest in it, and a great deal of money going into it; and so far 
the results have shown a very large increase in production and a great 
gain in securing the insurance it gives against a complete failure. So 
that I believe the benefits that are coming to agriculture in the Bast 
from this investigation is worth a good deal more than it is costing. 

Representative Dahle. How is the water pumped ; with what kind 
of power ? . 

Mr. Mead. In Mr. Yancy's case he used wood, with a steam engine. 
He used wood because that was on his own farm. 

Representative Haug-en. What are they using in Texas on the rice 
fields, oil? 

Mr. Mead. Oil almost entirely now. They did use wood at first. 
Oil is the most economical fuel. 

Eepresentative Haugen. How many horsepower does it take to run 
a o-foot pump ? 

Mr. Mead. That depends on the lift. 

Representative Haugen. Lifting the water, say, 30 feet. 

Mr. Mead. About a 35-horsepower engine, taking an 8-inch discharge 
pipe running from the pump. 

Representative Haugen. A o-foot pump would fill an 8-inch pipe, 
would it? 

Mr. Mead. Yes, sir; more than do it. 

Representative Henry. What about your New Jersey experiment, 
Mr. Mead? 

Mr. Mead. Up to this year the New Jersey experiment has shown 
a very decided financial gain for the irrigated. 

Representative Henry. Southern New Jersey ? 

Mr. Mead. Yes, sir; everywhere; and it is the conclusion of Profes- 
sor Voorhees that it will pay almost any farmer in New Jersey to have 
a plant of irrigation for from 1 to 10 acres. It will not pay for general 
crops, but it will pay for gardens and intensive cultivation. 
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Representative Dahle. What about your Wisconsin experiment 1 ? 

Mr. Mead. The Wisconsin experiments were undertaken, in the first 
place, to determine what could be done with the irrigation of the sandy 
lands of northern Wisconsin, that are practically valueless without it. 

Representative Dahle. Sandy marshes? 

Mr. Mead. No; the sandy uplands. 

Representative Dahle. Where did you begin? 

Mr. Mead. We began at Stevens Point. It paid to irrigate there 
this year, although the rainfall was altogether exceptional. We had 
between 8 and 9 inches in one month — the month of May; but the 
profit was very small. The profit was a dollar or two an acre, and on 
one particular patch there was a loss, but in one case it was $5 an acre. 

In a general way in the East the question is whether irrigation will 
pay. The chances of its paying are better with high-priced land and 
crops that have a very higli acreage value. We do not want to begin 
on land that is not fertile and where the crops have a low return, 
because it does not pay in that kind of agriculture to make the outlay 
to furnish the water. 

So in Wisconsin we have changed the location of these studies, and 
we have been looking for the last two years into the irrigation of cran- 
berries to see what changes are necessary there to make the cultivation 
of that crop a success; there is a great demand for the product. There 
are large areas there that seem to be well adapted to it, and its future 
extension is a question of methods. 

Representative Dahle. What counties especially? 

Mr. Mead. Well, I do not know where all the locations are. 

The Chairman. Coming to' this new language that is italicized, it 
says : " Different kinds of power for irrigation and other agricultural 
purposes, and upon plans for the laying out of farms, water and sewer- 
age systems for farms, farm buildings, and farm machinery." Do you 
think you ought to go into that? 

Mr. Mead. I think there is an opportunity for, some branch of the 
Department to go into it. 

The Chairman. Is not that rank paternalism? 

Mr. Mead. No; I do not think so. I will tell you how we grew into 
making some study of those things. The inquiries that came to us for 
pumps wanted to know the best kind of pump to use, the best kind of 
power to use; and there were questions, too, as to whether you could 
use streams for doing farm work. Those inquiries compelled us to give 
more or less attention to these things, more attention than I had evei 
given to them before, in order to answer the inquiries intelligently. 

The Chairman. Are they legitimate inqtiiries? 

Mr. Mead. I think so. 

The Chairman. You might as well go on and tell a man the Govern- 
ment will take hold of the whole farm as to tell him how to build his 
buildings, what kind of buildings he ought to put up, and all that. 1 
think that is a tremendous step. 

Mr. Mead. I do not think with the appropriation there we will go 
very far, but I do think there is an opportunity to do a great deal of 
good with a very little expenditure of money in the way of advice; and 
I think that the object of it is the general promotion of agriculture in 
this couutry, and that wherever you can get a large return in the way 
of more profitable agriculture it will pay to make the expenditure. 

I would prefer to have Dr. True take up this question of farm 
machinery, as that is a matter in which he is interested as well as 
myself. 

The Chairman. Just touch on that, Doctor. 
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ADDITIONAL STATEMENT OF DR. A. C. TEUE, DIRECTOR OF THE 
OFFICE OF EXPERIMENT STATIONS, DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE. 

Dr. True. The language of the bill has been changed so as to broaden 
our work out to cover the general subject of agricultural engineering. 
That is a matter that has been dealt with in this country as yet very 
little, and yet we are the largest users of farm machinery and, in a gen- 
eral way, of the principles of agricultural engineering of any country in 
the world. 

The agricultural colleges — I have to come back to them, because our 
work joins them in every point — the agricultural colleges in recent 
years have recognized the fact that their courses of instruction were 
weak along this line, and they are seeking to develop them. Now, 
when they take up this work they find that they have not the informa- 
tion that is necessary to formulate good courses in agricultural engi- 
neering. Almost nobody in this country has been at work collecting 
that information. If we get it at all, as far as matters of principle are 
concerned, we have to go abroad for the information. In France, 
Germany, and Russia they have institutions that are giving their time 
very largely to investigating the problems of agricultural engineering, 
the principles on which machines and buildings should be constructed, 
and the way in which estates should be laid out, and all the various 
branches that might properly be called agricultural engineering. 

Let me illustrate one phase of that, to show you how the subject is 
coining out. I was out at the University of Illinois the other day, and 
they have lately introduced there a course in farm machinery. They 
have a large room in their new agricultural building in which they 
gather the different forms of agricultural machines. Some of them, as 
you know, are very complicated. It almost takes an expert engineer 
to manage them. They are taking their students into that place, and, 
under the eye of a competent instructor, the young men are taking 
those machines apart and seeing how the parts are constructed, and, 
besides that, what are the principles involved in the construction of 
machines for particular purposes. In that way they are giving the 
boys some very useful information and education along that line ; but, 
as regard investigations, that matter has been dealt with in this coun- 
try almost wholly as a commercial proposition, and undoubtedly there 
are many ways in which our farm machinery might be improved and 
simplified and better adapted to its purpose, if we could unite in the 
making of those machines other lines of agricultural science. 

The farm machine manufacturers themselves recognize that. We 
have made some special inquiries along that line. They say they wish 
the agricultural colleges could furnish them with men who have been 
educated not only in engineering lines, but also in the lines of agricul- 
tural science, so that when they undertake the making of a particular 
machine the man who is to construct it or approve it would have a 
definite knowledge of the principles underlying the use of that machine 
in agricultural as well as the ordinary engineering principles which are 
involved in the handling of the iron or steel in the making of the 
machine. 

So that we want to do in the Department of Agriculture along this 
line of agricultural engineering just what we are doing aloDg other 
lines. We want to develop the information regarding the principles, 
the scientific basis, of the whole thing, which will be of use to our farm 
people. 
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The Chairman. What is the scientific use of a farm building, 
Doctor. 

Dr. True. For certain farm buildings there is a good deal of scien- 
tific basis. The construction of a real good barn for the use of animals 
in some parts of the country 

The Chairman. That is the duty of the builder, the carpenter, not 
of the Government. 

Dr. True. As regards investigations concerning the principles of 
construction, not any more than it is to find out through feeding exper- 
iments how to put flesh on a cow in the best way. 

Representative Scott. I have been contemplating the erection of a 
building for use as a printing office. Would it not be the duty of some 
branch of this good Government of ours to furnish plans for the utiliza- 
tion of that space? 

The Chairman. On a scientific basis'? 

Representative Scott. On a scientific basis. 

Dr. True. I do not know that there is any branch of the Govern- 
ment at work at that particular thing now. 

Representative Scott. I use that, of course, to illustrate a comparison. 

Dr. True. Of course the wording of the item may have been unfor- 
tunate as suggesting the idea that the Department was going into a 
scheme to furnish private individuals with definite plans for buildings 
to suit the needs of individuals. 

The Chairman. That will be the next step of it, Doctor. It does 
not make much difference what the wording is, those will be the next 
demands made upon you. 

Dr. True. In one sense it is a new step; in another sense it is not 
a new step. Take the agricultural colleges and experiment stations as 
a whole, and they are dealing in a small way with all the things included 
in the language of that bill. 

The Chairman. This language reads: "And upon plans for the lay- 
ing out of farms, water and sewerage systems for farms, farm buildings, 
and farm machinery." 

Dr. True. Yes. 

The Chairman. I think under the language of that act I could send 
to the Department here and simply demand that they furnish me a plan 
for laying out my farm. 

Dr. True. But that clause, as I understand it, is connected with what 
precedes it, so that we are to make investigations upon plans, not td 
furnish the farmer with plans. 

The Chairman. For instance, Mr. Mead said you furnished him with 
plans for a head gate, which has been generally adopted. 

Dr. True. What Mr. Mead meant by that is this : We made an inves- 
tigation on head gates and determined on different plans. Then we 
published that information in a bulletin. We did not furnish specific 
plans for a particular head gate on a particular stream. That is not 
our business. 

Representative Graff. There was a bulletin issued during the pres- 
ent year on farm buildings. 

Dr. True. Certainly. 

Representative Graff. I know I received some of them. 

Dr. True. Here is the situation in the Department of Agriculture at 
present with reference to farm machinery — there is nobody there who 
even knows the names of all the farm machines that are used in this 
country. 

Representative Scott. Why should there be anybody there? 
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Dr. True. If we are to have any interest in it at all, I do not see 
why there should not be. The basis on which the Department of Agri- 
culture, as a whole, rests is that it is to gather and diffuse information 
regarding agriculture in the broadest sense of the term. That is the 
language of the act. 

Representative Scott. In the broad sense it is true, but not in the 
very minute sense, it seems to me, of carrying on investigations along 
lines that every man must very largely determine for himself. 

Dr. True. But it is not my idea that we shall do anything different 
as regards this agricultural engineering from what we are doing in 
other lines of investigation. 

Representative Scott. Just one further thought. I do not see how 
you can go into the question of farm machinery without laying yourself 
liable at least to the charge of booming one man's machine or knocking 
out another man's machine. 

Dr. True. That seems to me to be easy. There is in the city of Paris 
an experiment station for the study of farm machinery. They take 
different machines, or they attempt the construction, in some cases, of 
machines. Their object is not to boom one machine or another, not to 
give out the statement that this man's mower is better than that man's 
mower, but to determine the principles on which mowers should be con- 
structed; that is, they try to do for machinery exactly what the 
Department is doing with reference to soils, or plants, or animals. I 
can not see any difference. 

Representative Scott. I think still you might give out a bulletin, 
outlining the principle upon which a mowing machine should be con- 
structed, which would make it so clear that a certain mowing machine 
met all the requirements that anyone familiar with machines could 
easily apply it. 

Dr. True. We should have to guard that point. 

The Chairman. What is the practical experience of the scientists of 
the Department in erecting farm buildings, for instance, or in farm 
machinery? 

Dr. True. The trouble is now there is nobody down there who 
knows anything about it. That is what I am trying to get at. I think 
the Department is lamentably weak along that branch of agricultural 
science, Which is a very important branch. 

The Chairman. I take it the agricultural machine men are taking 
pretty good care of their machines all over the country. 

Representative Scott. Would not such investigations involve very 
large expenditures? Would you not have to have a great machinery 
hall? 

The Chairman. You would be immediately subject to the pulls and 
hauls of competition among the different manufacturers. 

Dr. True. I do not think it involves any more trouble than inves- 
tigations along other lines. 

Representative Dahle. Do you think it is necessary to go any fur- 
ther than the States are now doiiig? For instance, in our State of 
Wisconsin there are experiments carried on at the experiment station 
in regard to cream separators and cream churns, and I have no doubt 
as to binders. Can not that better be done by the different States 
which have the stations themselves? 

Dr. True. My answer to that is just the same answer I make to 
a proposition regarding any of the work of the Department. Just as 
far as we can we will cooperate with the State institutions, and if this 
appropriation is granted us for this purpose one of the first places we 
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should want to go to and work would be the University of Wisconsin, 
because they have what we have not — the plant and the experts with 
which to begin operations. 

Representative Dahle. Do you do any more than issue bulletins at 
the conclusion of your experiments ? 

Dr. True. Certainly ; we would issue bulletins. 

Representative Dahle. That is all you would do? 

Dr. True. That is all we would do. 

Representative Dahle. Tou would not expect to buy mowers and 
reapers and churns, and this thing and that thing! 

Dr. Ture. No. One thing the stations have learned in the experi- 
ence they have bad along this line is that they must be very careful in 
their investigations not to boom any particular machine. They try to 
make bulletins of a nature which will explain to the farmer the princi- 
ples on which a good machine should be constructed, and then, of 
course, let him buy his machine wherever he can buy one that carries 
out those principles best. 

Representative Scott. Would it not require an expert machinist to 
determine whether the principles which you outline do find their exem- 
plification in a certain machine? 

Dr. True. Certainly, in an exact way ; but the farmer might deter- 
mine it well enough practically. 

Representative Scott. In other words, would it do the farmer any 
good if he had a bulletin laying down the principles which should gov- 
ern the construction of a machine! Could he, with that bulletin in his 
hand, go into the market and buy a machine? 

Dr. True. I think he could buy it better. Take this matter of the 
separators. In this stations have done considerable useful work in 
pointing out to the farmer certain requisites which good separators 
must have. 

Representative Haskins. The manufacturers of farm implements put 
up a legend at every quarter section and send out an expert with every 
machine. Is it not possible they can enlighten the people on the sub- 
ject of the merits of the machinery and put it in operation successfully? 

Dr. True. The manufacturers deal with all these questions from the 
commercial standpoint. You could have said the same thing a few 
years ago with reference to the manufacturers of commercial fertilizers. 
They are abroad in the country selling their goods, and each man is 
explaining the merits of his own fertilizer. Xow. the experiment sta- 
tions have come in, and without interfering with the business of the 
manufacturers, they have put the thing ou abetter basis. The experi- 
ments of the stations have shown the kind of fertilizer to be used. 

The Chairman. The kinds of fertilizers for different purposes? 

Dr. True. Certainly. That is all we intend by these investigations 
in reference to farm machinery. 

Representative Haugen. It is rather to assist the manufacturers? 

Dr. True. Certainly; in that respect this work would be on just 
the same basis as that of the other work of the experiment stations and 
the Department of Agriculture. 

The Chairman. Was that the purpose for which you needed this 
$10,000 additional on the irrigation appropriation? 

Dr. True. If we had the $10,000 additional we could carry our 
investigations a little farther in that direction. I do not think we 
could cover the entire language of that bill. We would be permitted, 
then, to make beginnings in certain lines, which would not cost us very 
much. For instance, take this matter of farm machinery. As I say, 
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there is now nobody in the Department who attends to this. Our idea 
would be to gather, in the iirst place, the information that would be 
necessary to determine what the further investigations should be. 

The Chairman. I was out for a minute. What progress has been 
made iu inducing the States to pass uniform laws governing irrigation, 
the water supply, etc.! I remember when we tirst made this appro- 
priation that was the reason it was made, because the streams run- 
ning through different States, and each State having different laws 
affecting that water, there was no head or tail to it; and I remember 
when ii was first impressed upon this committee the need of this appro- 
priation, that was the one great object that was sought to be attained. 

Mr. Mead. I will just give you one object lesson in regard to it. In 
the beginning this was a situation which was not realized anywhere. 
There is a general interest in it now. 

The Chairman. How long have we been making this appropriation? 

Mr. Mead. Four years. 

The Chairman. Have you succeeded in getting the entering wedge 
for uniformity? 

Mr. Mead. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Whereabouts? 

Mr. Mead. There has been a very marked improvement in Idaho. 
There they have created the office of State engineer, and instituted a 
large measure of public control. They have done the same thing in 
Utah. They passed a county law in Nevada. 

The Chairman. A county law"? 

Mr. Mead. A law for county supervision. Those are cases of actual 
legislation, but there are associations at work' on this matter in every 
one of the States. There is an association in Washington, in Oregon, 
in Montana, and one in California. 

The Chairman. That are working to this end? 

Mr. Mead. Yes. 

The subcommittee (at 5.20 o'clock p. m.) adjourned until Wednesday, 
December 17, L902. 



Subcommittee on Appropriations of Committee 
on Agriculture, House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C, January 8, 1903. 
The subcommittee met at 10.30 o'clock a. m., Hon. J. W. Wadsworth 
in the chair. 
The Chairman. Gentlemen, ,we will hear Mr. Pinchot this morning. 

STATEMENT OF GIFFORD PINCHOT, CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF 
FORESTRY, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

Mr. Pinchot. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, on 
returning to the United States I was struck first of all by the immense 
and increasing need for forest preservation. I had no sooner landed 
in San Francisco than news reached me of recent forest tires in Oregon 
and Washington, the loss from whicli was nearly $ 13,000,000. Along the 
whole lino of the railroad coming east, where it passed through wooded 
regions, evidences of forest destruction were common, and the need of 
proper protective measures struck me more and more strongly from 
day to day. It was an old impression renewed with uncommon strength, 
and it became more evident to me than ever, that we are face to face 
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with the question whether or not the remnants of our forests will be 
saved. There is only one road along which forest preservation can go. 
As the President has said, the keynote of forestry is the perpetuation 
of forests by use. Our timber lands can be saved only through wise 
methods of handling, and such methods can not be adopted unless it is 
made possible for the Bureau of Forestry to do the necessary work. 

When the forest work of the Agricultural Department was reorgan- 
ized, now more than four years and a half ago, it was doing no work 
whatever on Government forest land. Now the very great- majority of 
the expenditure by the Bureau of Forestry is for distinctly Government 
work, and much of the remainder is for the various States. For exam- 
ple, in addition to the working plans requested by the Department of 
the Interior for the 60,000,000 acres of Government forest reserves, a 
similar request has been made by the War Department for all the mili- 
tary wood and timber reservations, and recently the Department of 
the Interior has begun to refer to us all questions of cutting on Indian 
reservations. Many of the States, such as North Carolina, Maryland, 
New York, Maine, and Michigan, have already made considerable 
appropriations for work within their boundaries by the Bureau, and 
California is proposing to appropriate $20,000 for the same purpose at 
the present session of the State legislature. 

The expenses of the work done tor private owners of timber laud are 
borne by them. Much of the work done at the request of private per- 
sons, while it is directly useful to them, is also of great value to the 
Government, and in very many cases would otherwise have to be done 
wholly at Government expense. For example, one of the important 
tasks of the Bureau of Forestry is to ascertain the rate of growth per 
tree and per acre of the valuable commercial timbers, in order to 
answer the question whether it will pay the owner to meet the cost of 
taxes and other expenses while waiting for a second crop. The prepa- 
ration of tables of growth of this kind is everywhere recognized as a 
proper Government function, and a good deal of it has to be done purely 
at Government cosl. Nevertheless, our most important tables have so 
far been paid for, except for the salaries of the men who made them, 
almost entirely at State or private charge. 

The different lines of work which the Bureau is now following out 
are so numerous that I can not detain you to mention them all. One 
of them, of which Mr. Price has already spoken, is the investigation of 
the turpentine orcharding in the South, which has already yielded such 
admirable results. The turpentine operators are rapidly adopting the 
method devised by Dr. Herty, a member of the Bureau of Forestry, 
who has demonstrated that the application of the Bureau's method 
during the last season would have meant an increase of revenue to the 
South of about 613,000,000. 

Investigations of tan barks in general, Western tan bark oak — One 
of the most valuable trees of the Pacific coast, which is rapidly being 
destroyed, of substitutes for the spruce and poplar in the manufacture 
of paper, of the economical use and preservation of construction tim- 
bers, including railroad ties, the latter in cooperation with the Bureau 
of Plant Industry, of methods to prevent the enormous loss of timber 
by insect injury, in cooperation with the Division of Entomology, of the 
Pacific coast cedar industry, of forest conditions in critical portions of 
Missouri, California, Nebraska, Ohio, Michigan, and other States, of the 
very destructive sand dunes of the Atlantic and Pacific coasts — these 
are a few of the lines of work we are now following out. Every one of 
them has a definite bearing in dollars and cents. In particular, the 
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investigation of the effect of forest cover on the run off of streams, the 
results of which will be published early in the present year, is likely to 
be of conspicuous value to the irrigation interests of the West. 

The United States is many years behind every one of the great nations 
of the world in forestry. Russia, of whose civilization, at least in cer- 
tain respects, we are apt to think without admiration, has a well devel- 
oped national system of forestry, the revenue from which is approxi- 
mately $25,000,000 a year. Whether or not the forests of the United 
States are to be preserved is a matter of enormous economic interest to 
the nation. So far as I can see, progress or stagnation in that direc- 
tion depend more than anything else upon the activity of the Bureau 
of Forestry as you gentlemen in Congress make it possible. The loss 
from idle forest Jand, which might be growing trees and is growing 
nothing at all, while we have no exact figures for its exact amount, is 
doubtless even greater than the annual loss from forest fires. 

Mr. Scott. Some time ago there was a forest fire in the, northeastern 
part of Colorado which was confined to a small area, although it con • 
tinued to burn for a week or more. A forestry man, or at least an 
agent either of your association or of the Interior Department, who was 
stationed somewhere near, went and looked at it two or three days after 
it was there, and offered no suggestions, but went away. 

Mr. Pinchot. Where was that, Mr. Scott? 

Mr. Scott. That was in northeastern Colorado. 

Mr. Pinchot. That was under the Department of the Interior then. 

Mr. Scott. It was northwest of Denver. 

Mr. Pinchot. You absolutely can not stop certain fires after they 
get started. Nothing but a heavy rain will stop them; but I find the 
relatively imperfect control of the Interior Department in the forest 
reservations this summer has very greatly protected them, so that 
almost the whole of the fire loss has been on private laud. 

Mr. Scott. I have a letter from a friend of mine from that section of 
Colorado who protests very much against the setting apart of any forest 
reservations. He insists that the moment you set apart a forest reser- 
vation, and thereby deny to the citizens all use of it, you excite the 
animosity, you might say, and the cupidity of settlers, and since they 
can not use the forest legitimately, they determine to do so illegiti- 
mately, and they set fire to it in order to get a range for their cattle. 
His idea is that one sawmill man is worth more than a whole company 
of forest rangers in protecting the forests; that the Government would, 
better sell its forests, under the laws which now prevail, to sawmill men 
to go in and cut what is ready to be cut rather than to attempt to set 
them apart in great reservations which will be attacked by the settlers 
who want a range for their cattle. 

Mr. Pinchot. Your friend has fallen into the common mistake about 
the reserves. If you will give me his name, I would like to write him 
about it. As a matter of actual fact, under the law the settler has more 
rights, and it is easier for him to cut timber legitimately in a forest reserve 
than on unreserved lands. There is a special provision in the reserves 
for the free use of timber by settlers, and for selling at a reasonable 
stumpage charge to sawmill men, neither of which exist on unreserved 
land. Your friend will find, if he looks up the law and the regulations, 
that he is diametrically wrong about that. 

Mr. Scott. I will send you his letter. 

Mr. Pinchot. I shall be glad to have it, and will answer it with great 
pleasure, and send you a copy of my answer. I have just met an 
exactly similar case in California; and, in general, it is true that false 
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ideas about the forest reserves are unfortunately very widespread. 
Gentlemen, I do not want to occupy you too long about these matters. 

The Chairman. Go on, we will hear you. 

Mr, Pinchot. To go back a minute, I want to refer to our timber- 
testing work as an illustration of the way in which the Bureau of 
Forestry is doing work which is in part private and part Government 
work. A number of the universities, like Yale, Washington University 
at St. Louis, the Duiversity of California, and others, have built great 
machines for testing timber. 

The Chairman. The strength of timber? 

Mr. Pinchot. Strength tests for timber and other material. That 
work is in part private and in part Government work, because it involves 
tests so long in series, so expensive, and applicable so generally (instead 
of being specifically applicable to special cases), that it is proper for the 
Government to make them, just exactly as is done in the case of the 
Weather Bureau. We have now arranged for cooperation with Yale, 
the University of California, Washington University, and so on. 
Whether arrangements have yet been completed with the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology I do not know. By these arrangements 
we get, free of charge, the use of their machines; and we are now making, 
and we hope to continue to make, an extensive series of tests at a rela- 
tively very small cost to the Government. These tests will be the first 
important tests on American timbers generally accepted by engineers, 
because we are going to make them on lines submitted to the American 
Society of Civil Engineers before we start. 

Mr. Smith. You issue Bulletin 46, 1 think it is, called the Woodman's 
Guide ? 

Mr. Pinchot. The Woodman's Handbook. 

Mr. Smith. I want to say, for your encouragement, that there was 
never anything of the kind issued as popular in Michigan as that has 
been. There have been great demands for it. I just made a requisition 
on you for a hundred yesterday. 

Mr. Pinchot. That is good news. 

Mr. Smith. I never knew a Government publication since I have been 
in Congress which has been so popular as that. 

Mr. Pinchot. I am delighted to hear it. I know that an edition of 
10,000 was exhausted by requests. We do not send them out except 
to those who ask for them, but the edition was exhausted in thirty days. 
We have had to have some more printed. I am very much obliged to 
you for what you say, and very much pleased. 

I think the Bureau is getting from institutions and individuals inter- 
ested in forestry for whom it is doing work their full share of contri- 
butions. A large proportion of our appropriation is spent on strictly 
Government work, and what is being done for private individuals, so 
far as it is not properly Government work, is being paid for by them. 
We get without cost results of very great value for which we would 
have to spend otherwise practically the same amount of money from our 
appropriation. 

The Chairman. Eliminating the private individuals to a great extent 
and confining yourself more strictly to Government work, has the 
demand increased $83,000 over last year? 

Mr. Pinchot. I should say the demand has increased more than 
$283,000. 

The Chairman. But is it a legitimate demand? 

Mr. Pinchot. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Is it not somewhat forced and sentimental, perhaps? 
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Mr. Pinohot. It is not in the least forced. For example, take the 
Indian reservations, the matter that came in last. Timber is being sold 
from the Indian reservations, and has been for years. The Interior 
Department has just asked us to go on these reservations when the 
question of sale'comes up, find out what the condition is, and tell them 
how to cut without absolutely destroying the forests. One of the 
reports of this work was sent to me in San Francisco, and I read it as 
I came back. On one of the Indian reservations the forest on a great 
many thousand acres which had been cut in the past, before this 
arrangement began, had been so absolutely destroyed, seed trees and 
everything, that the man who went up there from the Bureau of 
Forestry was uuable to make any suggestion as to what could be done 
with it. 

That area was permanently ruined. By "permanently" I mean for 
fifty or a hundred years. At the end of that time you would begin to 
have the little trees come up where they might have started fifty or a 
hundred years before. The cutting of "timber on the Indian reserva- 
tions is going on very rapidly. If that same kind of destruction is to 
be stopped wherever that cutting is going on, the Bureau of Forestry 
must take hold and help to stop it. Otherwise, it will continue. 

The Chairman. Under whose care is it now! 

Mr. Pinchot. The care of the Interior Department. They send to 
us for the information exactly in the same way as in the case of the 
military reservations. In addition, the condition of the national forest 
reserves is very serious. 

The Chairman. In this case does not the Interior Department get 
some appropriation 1 ? 

Mr. Pinchot. It spends that which it gets mainly on forest rangers, 
who are men without any knowledge of forestry at all. 

Mr. Scott. What are your foresters doing in the Interior Depart- 
ment? 

Mr. Pinchot. One of the things is this Indian reservation work. 
Another matter is the preparation of working plans for conserva ive 
lumbering for the" forest reserves. A very large amount of timber can 
be cut from the reserves now without destruction. All the men, with 
perhaps two exceptions, now in the Interior Department who have any 
training in forestry are men from the Bureau of Forestry. 

Mr. Scott. What are they doing there 1 ? 

Mr. Pinchot. By the conditions under which they are working 
they are practically confined to the control of the reserves for protec- 
tion and the sale of timber. 

Mr. Scott. I did not suppose your expert foresters were doing that 
kind of work. I supposed they were stationed here in Washington and 
were doing the kind of work you have described. 

Mr. Pinchot. The expert foresters in the Bureau of Forestry lent to 
the Interior Department are three in number. The one who is in charge 
of that work came from the Bureau of Forestry, and he is obliged to 
give all his time to administration. He has been able to do a great 
deal of good. 

Mr. Scott Would it not be a good idea for your Bureau to move 
over into the Interior Department? 

Mr. Pinchot. It would be a good idea for them to move over to us, 
in accordance with the President's recommendation. 

Mr. Scott. They are the custodians of the ground on which your 
timber grows. They have charge of it for sale. 

Mr. Pinchot. Now you put your finger, I think, right on the point. 

AGR 23* 
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They have charge of it for disposal. The land office is organized to get 
rid of the public lands. 

Mr. Smith. They have charge of the title. 

Mr. Pinchot. They have charge of the title, and we are perfectly 
willing that they should have charge of the title. They onght to have 
charge of it, but we want to take supervision of the timber. 

Mr. Scott. I want to get your opinion on the question whether it 
would not be more logical to transfer your Bureau to the Interior 
Department rather than to transfer the forest reservations, a part of 
the public domain, from the Interior Department, which has general 
charge of the public domain, and put them under the care of your 
Bureau. 

Mr. Pinchot. I think not, for a number of different reasons. One 
of them is that this whole question is a question of growth. It is au 
agricultural question primarily — a question of production from the soil, 
and not a question of title. The Interior Department is a great legal 
Department for the handling of legal questions. The Department of 
Agriculture handles questions of growth. Then, again, the Interior 
Department is greatly overloaded now, and has shown itself to be very 
greatly handicapped in a good many directions in the handling of this 
forest question. 

The Bureau of Forestry, if it went over there as a part of the 
Interior Department, either in the Land Office or otherwise, would be 
very greatly handicapped as compared with its chance for efficiency in 
the Department of Agriculture. To make the transfer in that direction 
would be a step backward instead of a step forward. The Bureau of 
Forestry can do more work and better work where it is than if it were 
moved to the Interior Department. 

There are many questions which the Bureau of Forestry is compelled 
to handle which are entirely foreign to the sphere of the Interior 
Department; for instance, the giving of advice to private owners, 
which must continue until the forest schools can turn out men able to 
do it themselves, would be entirely out of place there. Questions such 
as these of timber tests and of the prevention of damage by the sand 
dunes of the coast do not belong over there, and so on. 

Mr. Scott. You are familiar with forest conditions in Colorado! 

Mr. Pinchot. I am somewhat familiar with them. 

Mr. Scott. What would be your estimate of the length of time 
required to reforest an area that had been burned over and bring it 
again to the lumbering stage? 

Mr. Pinchot. It would be fair to say from seventy to a hundred 
years. That is a rough guess. Of course it would depend on where 
the area was and what seed trees were left standing. 

Mr. Smith. I want to ask you a question on this matter of transfer. 
How does Professor or Dr. Both, from the University of Michigan, 
now in the Land Office, differ in his duties from a forester in your 
Department? 

Mr. Pinchot. He is chiefly concerned, where he is, with the actual 
administration of the reserves — that is, the appointment of rangers, the 
sale of timber, and to some extent with questions of boundaries. The 
administrative and legal side of the matter is what he is concerned 
with. He has no men to do actual foresters' work in the woods, and 
his surpervisors and rangers are, without exception, men who have no 
trained knowledge of forestry. 

Mr. Smith. What I am getting at is this : Why do not those rangers 
more particularly belong in your Department? 
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Mr. Pinchot. They do. 

Mr. Smith. In a general way, what are their duties? 

Mr. Pinchot. They are practically range riders. They are police 
guards. They control the reserve. 

Mr. Smith. And watch fires? 

Mr. Pinchot. And watch fires and timber thieves. They are sup- 
posed also to keep supervision of the cutting. 

Mr. Smith. It occurred to me, from the little investigation that I 
made, that they naturally and logically belong to your Department. 

Mr. Pinchot. That is the way it struck me. It seems to me to be a 
pure waste to have this part of the Government's forest work conducted 
apart from the Government foresters. 

Mr. Smith. In other words, everything pertaining to growth and 
vegetation ought to be in your Department, and everything pertaining 
to title to land ought to be in the Land Department. 

Mr. Pinchot. Precisely. 

Mr. Scott. If that is true, ought nut the proposed Appalachian Park, 
which contemplates the acquisition in fee simple of from 2,000,000 to 
4,000,000 acres of laud, to beput in the hands of thelnterior Department? 
I hardly see the consistency, if you will pardon the interruption for a 
moment longer. You answered Mr. Smith, I think, very properly that 
all questions relating to title 

Mr. Pinchot. The title to the public lauds? 

Mr. Scott. Ought to be in the Interior Department ? 

Mr. Pinchot, Yes. 

Mr. Scott. But here is a question which would certainly be a ques- 
tion of title. 

Mr. Pinchot. Not a question of title to public lands. 

Mr. Scott. They will be public lands when they are acquired by 
the Government. 

Mr. Pinchot. They will be when they are acquired by the Govern- 
ment, but they are not public lands now. One of the reasons why it is 
better for the Department of Agriculture to do this work is that we are 
already thoroughly familiar with the problem. We have studied it on the 
ground. All the information there is in the Government departments 
about that question is in the Department of Agriculture. None what- 
ever is in the Interior Department. > 

Mr. Scott. What questions except the questions of forestry have 
been studied in the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. Pinchot. All the questions which affect the proposed purchase. 

The Chairman. You have not gone into the details of title? 

Mr. Pinchot. Yes ; we are already very familiar with the question 
of titles and prices. We had to become familiar with those matters in 
order to find out what the land could be bought for and whether title 
could be given. 

The Chairman. Was not that work premature? Was it not putting 
the cart before the horse? 

Mr. Pinchot. No; because we could not make a recommendation for 
the tract until we knew it could be purchased. 

The Chairman. Congress had not called upon you for a recommen- 
dation, had it? I do not think the committee ever asked for a report. 

Mr. Pinchot. Congress made an appropriation in the agricultural 
bill of not exceeding $5,000 for the examination of those forests, as the 
result of a request from the Secretary of Agriculture and a committee 
of the Appalachian Forest Reserve Association for an examination of 
these same questions; so we went ahead and made it. 
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Mr. Dahle. What is the condition of the forests in that range? 

Mr. Pinchot. The forests are being rapidly destroyed there, and as 
a result they are having very serious floods throughout all the region 
tributary to the Appalachian range on the east, south, and west. 

The Chairman. Then it comes down to this, Mr. Pinchot. that the 
primary work of the Bureau of Forestry ought to be the preservation 
of the Government reserves t 

Mr. Pinchot. Without question. 

The Chairman. And then there is a side work, to disseminate knowl- 
edge and information to private owners? 

Mr. Pinchot. Certainly. 

The Chairman. And, where they are willing to pay the expense of 
it, to give them practical demonstrations. 

Mr. Pinchot. They do not get them from us unless they do pay the 
expense of it. 

The Chairman. Within those lines I think your work is perfectly 
legitimate. 

Mr. Pinchot. The question is now, Mr. Chairman, whether or not 
we are going to have any forests left. 

The Chairman. The Government can not control the individual. In 
the end he can do as he pleases with the land. 

Mr. Pinchot. Certainly. All you can do is to give him information. 

The Chairman. He can burn his forests up if he wants to; but so 
far as the Government reserves are concerned, the Government ought 
to take care of them, but the Government can not make me keep my 
cattle where I do not want to keep them. They can give me all the 
information I need as to how to properly keep them. That is all you 
can do with the forests. 

Mr. Pinchot. That is all, certainly. 

The Chairman. When you come down to the great Government 
reserve, why have you not money enough to do that work ? 

Mr. Pinchot. In the first place we can not eliminate the private 
work now. 

The Chairman. Why not? 

Mr. Pinchot. Because it can not be done unless we do it, and unless 
it is done the great bulk of our forests will be destroyed. 

The Chairman. If it is not to be done the Government is not responsi- 
ble for it, I think. If the individual will not do it, wby is the Govern- 
ment responsible for it? 

Mr. Pinchot. The question arises here, what is the object of the 
Bureau of Forestry? Is it to preserve the forests of this country? 

The Chairman. It is to teach forestry. 

Mr. Pinchot. And what is the object back of that? 

The Chairman. The primary object is to teach forestry, but if people 
will not be taught, what are you going to do ? 

Mr. Pinchot. They are showing every desire to be taught. This is 
a big country, and we are just beginning to get started. I have been 
very much gratified by the attitude of the lumbermen of the country 
toward the Bureau of Forestry. 

The Chairman. I have no doubt it will come in time. 

Mr. Pinchot. The trouble is we are confronted by a very critical 
situation. The timber is going more and more rapidly. The loss from 
forest fires alone, in this country, while we do not know the figures 
exactly, is probably over $50,000,000 a year. 

The Chairman. I do not see bow you are going to stop it. You can 
not have a force of men there to put out a fire. 
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Mr. Pinchot. We can only stop it by public opinion. 

The Chairman. You said last year, as I remember, that you can 
rouse the people to the danger of fires. 

Mr. Pinchot. That is what we are trying to do. 

The Chairman. There is a limit to that. You can only go about so 
far in arousing people. 

Mr. Scott. It seems to me the people are sufficiently aroused, as far 
as that is concerned. Every State has the most severe laws for the 
punishment of persons starting fires, regulating camp fires, and all that 
sort of thing. 

Mr. Pinchot. Many of them have. 

Mr. Scott. And yet fires occur. 

Mr. Pinchot. None of them are enforced. 

Mr. Dahlb. Most of them are dead letters. 

Mr. Pinchot. Not one of them is actually enforced, to my knowledge. 

Mr. Scott. Of course the majority of the tires are started by acci- 
dents, and by men who regret it as much as if they had burned a house. 

Mr. Pinchot. No, I do not think they do regret it in that way. A 
great majority of the fires are started by carelessness. 

The Chairman. I think they are set by hunters and others. 

Mr. Pinchot. If a man wants a fire to boil his coffee in the morning, 
he often makes it against a great half-rotten log instead of out in the 
middle of the trail, and then goes off and leaves it, and a forest fire is 
the result. I have myself put out a great many fires of that character. 

The Chairman. It is caused by thoughtlessness. 

Mr. Pinchot. Mr. Wadsworth has said a number of times that his 
general attitude about this matter is that we should not go too fast, but 
that the Bureau of Forestry should go as fast as it safely can to meet 
this enormous demand. The demand each year is outstripping further 
and further the amount of work we can possibly do. We have requests 
for working plans for 60,000,000 acres of Government lands at least, and 
the other work is spreading very rapidly among people who want to 
give us money, among lumber companies, and among the States. What 
makes meconfident that we are not going too fast is that there is an 
enormous and growing demand for help in forest protection in this 
country. 

The Chairman. My idea is that the first work of the Bureau of For- 
estry is to take care of the Government reserves. Then you can tell 
any private individuals how to take care of their forests, and if they do 
not do it they can blame themselves. The result will be that gradually 
nine-tenths or perhaps air of them will abide by the methods of the 
Department. 

Mr. Pinchot. Eventually. 

The Chairman. Changes come slowly in a country like this. We are 
used to doing pretty much as we please; but with the exhaustion of 
our timber supply, particularly, they are going to be more cautious and 
careful. The dissemination of that knowledge does not look to me to 
be an expensive matter. 

Mr. Pinchot. The trouble is you can not merely write about it. That 
was tried for years and failed completely. You have got to go on the 
ground and show them how to do it. 

The Chairman. Then I think the private owner should pay the 
expense. 

Mr. Pinchot. He does, except the salaries of the men. 

The Chairman. You can make the charge so high that the salary 
will be included, can you not? 
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Mr. Pinchot. No; we turn into every private owner a statement of 
account, based on the Department fiscal regulations. 

Mr. Scott. What does the Department pay for? 

Mr. Pinchot. It pays nothing but the salaries. 

The Chairman. The individual pays only the traveling expenses 
and board and lodging. 

Mr. Pinchot. We can not make him pay the other expenses. 

The Chairman. You can in an indirect way, can you not? 

Mr. Pinchot. It seems to be difficult. We have to tell him exactly 
what his money is spent for. 

The Chairman. We have had under discussion here for the last day 
or two the matter of the inspection of nursery stock. The bill provides 
that the nurseryman must pay all costs, and all costs means a propor- 
tion of the per diem of the inspector. The bill can not pass in any 
other way. 

Mr. Pinchot. We are in a very difficult situation in forestry because 
we are dreadfully short of men. The schools are only just beginning to 
turn tliem out. If we let our men go, private owners will get them 
away from us. 

The Chairman. Suppose they do; you are doing good to the country. 

Mr. Pinchot. Then we are absolutely crippled as to our government 
work. • 

The Chairman. You are temporarily crippled, but still you are doing 
good to the country. 

Mr. Pinchot. Xot really so much good. His work becomes local 
instead of general ; its results are not published and consequently are 
not known, and the higher salary he gets results in direct loss to the 
general progress in forestry. 

The Chairman. That is the objection the Secretary raises all the 
time — about salaries. These people are taken away at higher salaries. 
That is doing good to the country all the time. Let them take your 
men away from you, if they want to, at larger salaries. It may cripple 
you for awhile, but, on the other hand, you are accomplishing just 
what you set out to accomplish. 

Mr. Pinchot. Of course we want to have our men spread out grad- 
ually, but not to have them go into less influential work. 

The Chairman. These men leave' you and go out and do the work 
in a broader way than you can do it. 

Mr. Pinchot. Far from it. As soon as a man goes into a particular 
locality, it becomes a neighborhood question. 

Mr. Smith. Mr. Chairman, permit me to suggest, in the case you 
put, that the particular neighborhood has obtained a good man from 
the Government Department; but that only helps one neighborhood, 
not the country generally. 

The Chairman. How can he help it except by neighborhood. 

Mr. Smith. While he is employed in the Department he is in the 
general Held for the general good of the great public, and he is taken 
from the great public and put into the neighborhood. 

Mr. Pinchot. Let me make this explanation, Mr. Chairman. All 
the work a man in the Bureau of Forestry does is put into a bulletin 
and disseminated in 10,000 or 20,000 copies. It goes all over the coun- 
try. His information is spread everywhere. The private individual's 
work never goes out of the one place. 

The Chairman. But his neighbor knows what he is doing. For 
instance, I am a grower of cattle. I learn that my neighbor's cattle are 
doing better than mine, and I find out what he is doing. My next 
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neighbor learns that my cattle are doing better than his, and he finds 
out what is the reason for it. So it goes in the Bureau of Forestry. 
A man leaves the Department and is employed by a big lumber company. 
The next man finds out that that company is getting more out of its 
forest than he is, and he learns the reason for it; and so it goes. You 
do not lose that man to the country. You may lose him in your little 
Bureau, but not to the country. 

Mr. Dahle. If a man quits the Government service and goes into 
another job entirely, then it would seem to me the country loses the 
good of that man. 

Mr. Pinchot. I would like to ask Mr. Smith a question right in this 
line. What would be the relative value to the country of a lumber 
company's doing the work that is published in the Woodman's Hand- 
book, as compared with our spreading it over the country? 

Mr. Smith. It is just the difference between the neighborhood and 
the country. 

The Chairman But you have to take up the country by neighbor- 
hoods. You can not pretend to teach every individual lumberman in 
the country. People have to learn by the experience of their neighbors. 

Mr. Smith. Taking the Chairman's illustration, ail the neighbors 
around his farm have become inoculated with his notion of raising cat- 
tle, and have profited by it; and every pebble that drops into the sea 
makes a wave that goes on forever, but when that wave gets up to 
Michigan it is so imperceptible that we do not feel it. 

The Chairman. 1 do not think information of that sort would spread 
all over the country, but my idea is that where a man leaves the 
Department and takes employment at a higher salary with a private 
enterprise, it is a credit to the Department, and you ought not to 
begrudge losing him. 

Mr. Pinchot. Let nie take it up in that point of view. If it is a good 
thing for us to train men for the country at large 

The Chairman. You give them a sort of post-graduate course. 

Mr. Pinchot. We give them a sort of post-graduate course. But 
then we have to keep others coming on, this f6rest work now being in 
its inception. 

The Chairman. You know perfectly well that these young men in 
your Bureau can not get very prompt promotiou. 

Mr. Pinchot. No, sir; many times they do not; but we have to keep 
them coming on. 

The Chairman. I agree with you about that. 

Mr. Pinchot. If you check, in the public opinion, the growth of the 
Bureau of Forestry, which the young men who are now taking up for- 
estry believe is going to grow, and which certainly is going to grow, 
you check the possibility of our getting the right grade of men to go 
into forest work. One of the things I have been most anxious for 
ever since I came into the Department of Agriculture is to get men of 
a higher grade to take up this work, so as to give it high standing. 
We are doing that now. If you check the work of the Bureau, and 
check, consequently, the idea of Government interest in forestry, you 
take away the spring from which we are getting our young men. This 
next year we shall have graduated from the Yale forest school about 
twenty men, trained technically in forestry, two from Cornell, and I do 
not know how many from Biltmore. There may be three or four and 
there may not be any. The estimates for this year provide simply for 
what I knew I had men in sight to do, and men of the right kind. 

The standard of the Bureau has risen every year for the last four 
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years. Oar men are doing better work now, and it is a great deal 
harder to get into the Bureau now than it was before. I am keenly 
anxious not to have this education of young men in forestry checked 
in any way. 

The Chairman. Is their employment limited to the Government 
service? 

Mr. Pinchot. There is not a tenth part of one per cent of the edu- 
cated foresters in this country that are absolutely needed for the good 
of the forests at this minute. 

The Chairman. How long is the course at Tale? 

Mr. Pinchot. Two years post graduate at Tale, four years under 
graduate at Cornell, and one year at Biltmore. 

Mr. Scott. Suppose this increase you ask for were not granted. That 
would mean, I suppose, that you would not be able to employ any 
additional men? 

Mr. Pinchot. Tes. 

Mr. Scott. If the schools turn out these trained foresters equipped to 
take up this work, and you are not able to employ them, would not 
individual owners who would otherwise come to you for expert assist- 
ants go to these graduating colleges in the schools? 

Mr. Pinchot. Mr. Harvey can tell you about that better than I can. 
In my judgment the demand from private owners for individual forest- 
ers is not very great. It is a totally different thing for a man to give 
us $500 for a working plan, and get with it an official guaranty of its 
practicability, and for him to pay $2,500 a year for a young untried 
man all his own. We can reach a great number of people in that way 
who do not actually need foresters. Iu my judgement, the demand is 
not yet adequate. 

Mr. Scott. When you send a man in response to individual request, 
does that man publish the result of his work? 

Mr. Pinchot. It is part of the consideration that we have a right to 
publish the results of the work, and we have done so already on a con- 
siderable scale. 

The Chairman. It is published in bulletins, and one thing and 
another? 

Mr. Pinchot. Tes. 

The Chairman. About how much have you received from private 
parties for work done? 

Mr. Pinchot. It is about 820,000 in the last year. 

The Chairman. Do you turn that into your general fund? 

Mr. Pinchot. ]S~o, sir. As I said, we simply render an account to 
each man, based on our fiscal regulations. A man goes out and pays 
his expenses from this money. 

Mr. Scott. Does that go into the United States Treasury? 

Mr. Pinchot. Xo ; it is deposited by the private owner with a bonded 
officer in the Bureau of Forestry. Every man who has any of this 
money is bonded to all he has, and he renders an account. 

Mr. Scott. What becomes of the 820,000 which you collect from 
private owners ? 

Mr. Pinchot. It goes to pay the expenses ; board and lodging and 
all the rest of it. 

The ratio of increase asked for in the Bureau of Forestry this year is 
less than half that of any previous year. The secretary said he did not 
want any large estimate this year, and so did Mr. Wadsworth. It is 
not only less than it has been in any previous year, but it is the very 
least with which I thought, at the time, we could meet the legitimate 
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demands. For example, we have about 5,000,000 acres of private forests 
for which we are asked to furnish help, and we can not do it, although 
they will pay the expenses. 

These people have got sick and tired of waiting. We have put them 
off year after year. We have neither men nor money enough. A good 
many of them are losing interest in the matter. It means the loss of 
just that much introduction of forestry in different neighborhoods over 
the country. 

The Chairman. How many foresters have you now? 

Mr. Pinchot. Mr. Price says there are 263. 

Mr. Smith. For my own information, I desire to know this, you 
wrote the Primer of Forestry, as I recollect it? 

Mr. Pinchot. Yes. 

Mr. Smith. Was that done under your general duties in your Depart- 
ment, or for your private enterprise? 

Mr. Pinchot. It was done before I came into the Department. 

Mr. Smith. But it has been distributed as a public document? 

Mr. Pinchot. I simply turned it over to the Department; yes. 

Mr. Smith. You turned over to the Department for public distribu- 
tion your own private property? 

Mr, Pinchot. I did. 

Mr. Smith. And are you able to estimate or to state the good that 
came from the circulation of that publication? 

Mr. Pinchot. Well, there have been two Congressional reprints. It 
has been more largely in demand, I believe, than any other publication 
of the Department of Agriculture except the Horse book. 

Mr. Smith. That is what I wanted to show. I knew you were so 
modest you would not have mentioned it unless I suggested it. 

Mr. Pinchot. You are very good. 

Mr. Wright. Would there have been auy possibility of your saving 
that large tract in the State of Washington ? Do you exercise police 
supervision ? 

Mr. Pinchot. jSTo ; but we could have saved that tract. We will sup- 
pose there are ten owners who control certain timber lands of the Pacific 
coast. (These timber lands are rapidly passing into private hands.) 
Suppose we were working with the Wejerhauser people out there, as 
we should doubtless have been if we had men enough to go round. 
They would have been looking at their forests with the idea of a second 
crop, which now they are not doing. They would consequently have 
been watching for fires and would have had men there to look after 
them; and if the Bureau of Forestry had been in full cooperation with 
all the owners of the burned timber lands, I can say with perfect con- 
fidence those fires would not have occurred. 

Mr. Haugen. You referred a moment ago to the forest which it is 
proposed to map out in the Appalachian Mountains, and you said you 
had some knowledge of the cost and title of the land. How much of 
the land is available for this park? 

Mr. Pinchot. We are asking for 4,000,000 acres. 

Mr. Haugen. How much will it cost? 

Mr. Pinchot. It will cost, we estimate, a little less than $2.50 an 
acre, on the average. 

Mr. Haugen. How much do you propose ■ to buy under the bill 
reported by this committee? 

Mr. Pinchot. The bill provides for an appropriation of $2,000,000, to 
be available until June 30, 1906, and authorizes the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, on the whole, to make contracts to the extent of $10,000,000. 
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The loss from floods, in one year, in that same country was over 
$18,000,000. 

Mr. Haugen. Do I understand you contemplate the purchase of 
5,000,000 acres of forest reserves outside of this? 

Mr. Pinchot. Oh, no; there is no other purchase contemplated that 
I know of. These are lands owned by private individuals or companies, 
who want our help in handling them conservatively. 

Mr. Haugen. Who owns these lands? 

Mr. Pinchot. They are owned in nearly every State in the Union by 
different individuals and different companies, large and small. 

Mr. Haugen. You have no estimate as to the number of holders? 

Mr. Pinchot. I could not give you the number now. I could do it 
at the Bureau. 

Mr. Haugen. What is your estimate? 

Mr. Pinchot. Perhaps fifty; or more than that. 

Mr. Scott. Mr. Chairman, as Mr. Pinchot has just returned from 
the Philippines, I suggest that we would be interested in hearing him 
talk about forest conditions there. 

The Chairman. Certainly. 

Mr. Pinchot. I shall be glad to give the committee any information 
I can about the Philippine forests. There are enormous quantities of 
superb timber in the Philippines. I should say a good deal more than 
half of the total area of the islands, which is 117,000 square miles, I 
think, is densely timbered. Nearly the whole island of Mindanao is 
covered with heavy timber. The same is true of Paragua, and a great 
deal of Luzon — I do not know what per cent — is likewise heavily 
timbered. 

Samar is almost entirely timbered, and so with ;i great number of 
the small islands. The timber in most cases grows right down to the 
water's edge, and the best of it will be easily taken out as soon as 
proper appliances are brought to bear. 

Mr. Scott. What varieties prevail? I mean of valuable woods. 

Mr. Pinchot. I can give you the native names. 

Mr. Scott. Is there a good deal of mahogany there? 

Mr. Pinchot. There is a great deal of narra, which is mahogany; 
yes; also Ipil, Molane, Tindalo, Dungun, etc. 

Mr. Haugen. Is there much ebony? 

Mr. PincHot. There is a good deal of ebony; yes. 

Mr. Scott. Those you have mentioned are valuable commercial tim- 
bers, are they? 

Mr. Pinchot. Very valuable commercial timbers. 

Mr. Scott. Can you name any temperate zone timbers that can 
be compared with them ? 

Mr. Pinchot. No ; we have none. The best Philippine timbers are 
very dense. Nearly all of them sink in water when they are absolutely 
dry. They are very hard. They are cabinet woods. I have seen a table 
nearly as long as this, 1 or 2 feet wider, made of one piece of narra. 
They have wonderful pieces of wood there. A good deal of this timber 
is from 150 to 175 feet high, and in a dense forest it will run from 90 to 
100 feet to the first limb. 

Mr. Scott. They are deciduous trees mostly, are they not? 

Mr. Pinchot. No: they are broad-leaf trees, but evergreen. The 
forests are immensely dense, so that a great deal of it you can not get 
through without a bolo. Tou have to cut your way through the vines 
and creepers, and it is very hard for travelers. The topography is 
generally rough, so as to make' it extremely difficult to log, and the 
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logging appliances are of tbe most primitive possible kind. Of the 
carabao, which is the principal beast of burden, about 90 per cent are 
dead, killed by the rinderpest. I have seen them hauling by hand with 
ropes immense logs 200 feet long and 30 feet through and heavier than 
the heaviest hickory we have. Not only the logging methods are poor, 
but almost all the sawmills I saw in the island are turning out wretched 
work. 

The Chairman. How many sawmills are in operation there 1 ? 

Mr. Pinchot. To make a pure guess, not over a dozen of any size. 

Mr. Scott. Have any lumbering companies gone in there since the 
occupation 1 ? 

Mr. Pinchot. A few, but the amount they have cut so far has been 
comparatively small. Labor is very scarce at this time, and I do not 
believe myself that any very great development of the Philippine 
forests is coming within two or three years. That it is ultimately com- 
ing, and that the timber will be exceedingly valuable to the Govern- 
ment, I have not the slightest doubt. 

Mr. Scott. Where do you expect to find a market 1 ? 

Mr. Pinchot. In China, in the islands themselves, and over here. 
The Pullman people have expressed themselves in the most compli- 
mentary way about the sample logs that have been sent them, and I 
believe that as cabinet woods they will have a very large use. 

Mr. Haugen. Are they exporting their lumber now ? 

Mr. Pinchot. No; they are not cutting anything like as much as 
they are using. There is a very large import now of California red 
wood and red fir, incorrectly called Oregon pine. 

Mr. Haugen. Are not these timbers hard woods'? 

Mr. Pinchot. Chiefly; although there is some pine in the islands 
and there are a number of the less known timbers that are soft. There 
is one tree called lauan, out of which I hope there is going to be at the 
St. Louis Exposition a canoe in one piece of wood 90 feet long. 

Mr. Graff. Why is it they can import into the Philippine Islands 
this California wood as against the timbers of the island? 

Mr. Pinchot. Because the cost of logging and the cost of manufac- 
turing is high, and exactly the opposite obtains on the Pacific coast. 
The cost of shipping across is less than the difference. I know of only 
one mill that is selling any native construction timber at the same price 
as Oregon and California timber. 

Mr. Graff. The transportation from the forests where the wood is cut 
to the place of its use is a very large factor 1 ? 

Mr. Pinchot. Yes. 

Mr. Graff. I believe that they have but one railroad in the island, 
have they not? 

Mr. Pinchot. That is all, and the timber is all cut tributary to that. 
Logging has to be done generally by carabao. 

Mr. Graff. Were you on any of the islands except the island of 
Luzon? 

Mr. Pinchot. I was in every one of the large islands and many of 
the small ones. 

Mr. Graff. Were you on the island of Cebu? 

Mr. Pinchot. Yes. 

Mr. Graff. Were you at Cebu ? 

Mr. Pinchot. No; I kept away from large cities as far as I could, 
to get into the woods. I landed on the northern part of Cebu, but 
there is very little timber on Cebu anyway. 

Mr. Graff. Is it a flat country or a mountain country? 
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Mr. Pinohot. It is fairly flat. It has one range down the middle 
of it, as most of the large islands have, but it is a very highly culti- 
vated region. It is one of the best islands in that way. I have notes, 
I think, on the timber conditions of over 200 of the islands, from per- 
sonal observation. 

Mr. Lamb. What is the estimate per acre of the timber of the 
islands? 

Mr. Pinchot. They figure it all the way from 5,000 feet to 50,000 
feet, and I think a good deal of it will run from 25,000 to 30,000. 

Mr. Lamb. It must stand very thick then. 

Mr. Pinohot. It is so thick the vines often tie it together so that 
you can not get through. 

Mr. Graff. I have heard the forests in the Philippine Islands are 
not composed, for instance, largely of one species of tree. 

Mr. Pinchot. ihey are not. 

Mr. Graff. But they are composed of various kinds and that that 
detracts from the value of these woodlands. . 

Mr. Pinchot. There is no doubt about that. There is only one 
large body of one kind of tree that I know of, and that is pine, up in 
Benguet Province. 

Mr. Graff. What is the reason for that? It is true that in this 
country you will usually find in the forest trees of perhaps two or 
three varieties only, and that is not true in the Philippines. 

Mr. Pinchot. Where you find great bodies of one kind of timber in 
this country it is almost always pines or spruces or other coniferous 
trees that are in large bodies. There are practically no large bodies 
of broad-leaf trees in this country, and all these forests, except in Ben- 
guet, are of broad-leaf trees in the Philippines. 

Mr. Graff. Broad-leaf trees do not include maples ? 

Mr. Pinchot. Yes; but where you find maple forests you find 
beech and birch scattered in with it in this country. 

Mr. Lamb. There are none of our hard woods iu that country? 

Mr. Pinchot. There are none. 

Mr. Haugen. Did you find any birch or maple? 

Mr. Pinchot. From the time I landed until I came away I never 
saw a tree that I knew by sight before I reached the islands. 

Mr. Graff. What kind of labor do they employ for working in the 
woods '{ 

Mr. Pinchot. Philippine labor entirely. 

Mr. Graff. Do the Chinese do any of that kind of work ? 

Mr. Pinchot. TSo ; the Chinese are practically all merchants, or else 
they are coolies in Manila. 

Mr. Haugen. How much do they pay there for labor ? 

Mr. Pinchot. I believe the laborer gets 50 cents to 75 cents Mexi- 
can a day. 

Mr. Haugen In silver! 

Mr. Pinchot. In silver; and then in Manila they get a great deal 
more — up to a dollar in gold in some cases. 

Mr. Graff. Is it not true always that the great factor about the 
handling of trees and making them into lumber is the question of mov- 
ing them and taking them to market. 

Mr. Pinchot. Precisely ; and the cost of that is very high at present 
in the Philippines. 

Mr. Haugen. Is the expense of transportation much greater from the 
Philippines than it would be from other countries nearby producing the 
same kind of timber — old Mexico, for instance? 
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Mr. Pinchot. No; I do not think it is. You can put the timber on 
board a schooner, and after you have got it once loaded the cost of get- 
ting it to our coast in a sailing ship is not very large. It is a very cheap 
method of transportation, and I judge there is a good deal finer class 
of timber in the Philippines than in old Mexico. 

, Mr. Wright. I understand the transportation is confined to the rail- 
roads; they can not run the logs in the streams at all. 

Mr. Pinchot. They can; some kinds. 

Mr. Wright. How about the highways? 

Mr. Pinchot. There are no highway's. 

Mr. Wright. Have they not commenced to build roads? 

Mr. Pinchot. They may have begun; but you can fairly say there 
are no highways ; there are only trails. 

Mr. Scott. Did you penetrate the interior! 

Mr. Pinchot. Yes. 

Mr. Scott. How did you get in! Did you have an escort! 

Mr. Pinchot. I got in on horseback and on foot. I only had one 
escort. The one road I know iu the islands not near a city is from 
Malabang to Camp Vicars, on Lake Tanao. 

Mr. Scott. That is in Luzon, is it! 

Mr. Pinchot. That is in Mindanao, where they have been fighting 
the Moros. 

Mr. Graff. Is there not a species of people there who inhabit the 
forest! 

Mr. Pinchot. Wild people, yes ; the Negritos. 

Mr. Lamb. You did not go yourself into the groves where they live, 
did you ! 

Mr. Pinchot. Yes. 

The Chairman. You say there are no roads there! 

Mr. Pinchot. None. 

Mr. Scott. You found no difficulty in your travels from one place to 
another, except the difficulties presented by the physical conditions! 

Mr. Pinchot. None. Governor Taft was kind enough to lend me a 
gunboat, which had been assigned to him by the Navy. We traveled 
about 3,000 miles in her, and that enabled me to make a better trip 
thanT could possibly have made otherwise. 

Mr. Soott. I meant, of course, when you got on shore. You found 
the conditions quiet! 

Mr. Pinchot. Perfectly. We went armed because of the ladrones, 
but we never had occasion to use any arms. Once or twice the situa- 
tion was reversed and the people left when they saw us coming. Other- 
wise there was no difficulty. 

Mr. Graff. Did that make you angry! 

Mr. Pinchot. Not a bit. There was no trouble whatever, and especi- 
ally there was no trouble in the Moro country, where I had supposed, 
before I went out, that there was a frightful problem offered to our 
troops, and that it was going to be the hardest kind of hard work to 
fight these people. 

Mr. Graff. Do these wild people, as you term them, wear anything! 

Mr. Pinchot. I did not see any of them, but I understand they wear 
very little. 

Mr. Dahle. Is there a large percentage of those people there! 

Mr. Pinchot. No ; very few. They are little people, about 4 feet 
high, and they live entirely by hunting. 

Mr. Dahle. When you speak of living by hunting, do you mean that 
they hunt with bows and arrows! 
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Mr. Pinchot. They hunt with bows and arrows. 

Mr. Dahle. Of the other people, are there many distinct races ? 

Mr. Pinchot. There are something like eighty distinct tribes. We 
constantly found uew dialects. I never had this to happen to me, but 
Captain Ahern says he has had to use four interpreters before he could 
talk to a man. He has had to have what was said translated four 
times to get to him. 

The Chairman. As an American citizen, would you sell your birth- 
right in the Philippines? 

Mr. Pinchot. I would not. Now, that I have been there, I am thor- 
oughly glad we took them. It is a superb piece of property and enor- 
mously rich. 

Mr. Dahle. Are the people there rich! 

Mr. Pinchot. They are richer than when we first came there. Their 
standard of life has been raised decidedly since we arrived. 

Mr. Wright. Is that an advantage to us? 

Mr. Pinchot. Yes. 

Mr. Wright. To us? 

Mr. Pinchot. Yes ; for example, oue of the lumber companies sent 
some sacks of flour to their camp. The people had never eaten any- 
thing but rice, and the company had to give the flour away. Pretty 
soon the Filipinos got the taste for flour and now there is a large 
demand for it in that camp. 

The Chairman. Did they give it away free? 

Mr. Pinchot. They had to give it away at first. 

The Chairman. Is it given away free now ? 

Mr. Pinchot. No, sir. 

Mr. Graff. I was told by an army officer a few days ago that when 
some of these Filipinos were imprisoned and were being allowed the 
ordinary army rations they did not get along very well, not because 
the army ration was not large, because it was a good deal more than 
they were accustomed to eating, but because they were unaccustomed 
to that sort of food, and they did not prosper until finally they changed 
the method and issued to them a food to which they were accustomed. 

Mr. Pinchot. Fish and rice? 

Mr. Graff. Yes; I want to ask about the use of these various tim- 
bers by the people of the island. Do they use for the building of their 
dwellings and other buildings anything except the bamboo? 

Mr. Pinchot. Yes. What is called the nipa and bamboo hut is 
simply used by the lower classes of the natives; but in all towns of any 
size the good houses are built of timber. 

Mr. Geaff. All the pictures of their houses which I have ever seen 
show them with an upper story inhabited by the family and then the 
lower story would be used for a stable. 

Mr. Pinchot. Inhabited by the pig. 

Mr. Graff. Is that the ordinary method ? 

Mr. Pinchot. That is the regular method. The ordinary Filipino 
has a little shack raised 3 or i feet from the ground. He has under- 
neath it two or three pigs tied by the hind leg, inside it three or four 
game cocks similarly tied, and he pours down all the refuse from his 
house through the floor to make a congenial habitation for the pig. 

Mr. Graff. Is that the same method that is adopted by the better 
classes? 

Mr. Pinchot. No, sir; it is absolutely different. 

Mr. Graff. Do they have houses built after the fashion of people in 
the United States? 
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Mr. Pinchot. Yes; they have very good houses, very well built, and 
you are particularly struck when you go in there by the superb timber 
that has been used in the floors. 

Mr. Graff. What do they use in the floor? 

Mr. Pinchot. Narra is one of the favorite timbers. It is a sort of 
mahogany. I have seen floor boards over 30 feet long. 

Mr. Graff. I was told by a gentleman who was a surgeon there 
and who recently returned to the United States that he had an immense 
piece of mahogany, a circular piece, suitable for a large dining table. 
I will not venture on exactly the diameter, but it was something exceed- 
ingly large. He said he purchased it for a very small sum. It seems 
to me it was something like 18 feet across. 

Mr. Pinchot. I never saw any so big. Tho,se great pieces, however, 
are not cut out of the tree itself, but out of huge buttresses that spread 
out from the tree like wings. 

The Chairman. At the foot of the tree? 

Mr. Pinchot. At the foot of the tree. They grow right out from the 
tree, and the table would be cut from this [illustrating]. 

Mr. Graff,, Are they cross sections? 

Mr. Pinchot. No; they are just buttresses that grow out of the 
tree. They make their cart wheels from them also. 

Mr. Smith. A buttress like the root extending above the soil? 

Mr. Pinchot. Exactly; they are practically run up from the roots. 
Some of them run up 15 or 20 feet on the tree and 10 feet out from it. 

The subcommittee, at 12.30 p. m., adjourned. 

SUBCOMMITTEE on appropriations. 

Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C, January 8, 1903. 
The subcommittee met at 2 o'clock p. m., Hon. J. W. Wadsworth in 
the chair. 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM R. MERRIAM, DIRECTOR OF THE 

CENSUS. 

The Chairman. Mr. Merriam, we have asked you to come before us 
on this account: There has been some discussion among the members 
here about the duplication of work in the several departments, and 
particularly the duplication of statistics. We find there is a Bureau 
of Statistics in the Treasury Department, another in the Department 
of Agriculture, and the Government has now established a permanent 
bureau, which is, strictly speaking, a bureau of statistics. We want 
to talk to you and discuss the feasibility of transferring to the Census 
Bureau the division of statistics of the Agricultural Department, to 
see whether we could do it with a betterment of the service and a 
betterment of the lowering of the cost of it. I think you know the 
situation just about as well as anybody, and we should like you to 
go on and speak of it in your own way. 

Mr. Merriam. I will outline to you briefly my views on the subject. 
The Census Bureau has prepared agricultural statistics in the decen- 
nial years under general acts. It always has done so and probably 
always will. That information is gathered by the enumerators; and of 
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course is the foundation for all subsequent statistical work, so far as it 
relates to agriculture, excepting certain inquiries which are made by 
the Agricultural Department and also by the Census Bureau. The 
Census Bureau has made no special inquiries concerning agricultural 
work except in the line of cotton production. 

Under the act creating the permanent Census Bureau, the Director 
of the Census was instructed to gather certain returns from the cotton 
States regarding the amount of cotton ginned with a view of later on 
giving the public the correct, so far as they could be correct, statistics. 
All statistics are always subject to error and we started in on that 
inquiry. The Division of Statistics of the Agricultural Department is 
doing practically the same work, but they are doing it on entirely dif- 
ferent lines. We trust entirely to the ginners. We have organized 
every county in the Southern States, in the cotton -growing States, and 
have a special agent in each one of them, involving some 640 agents. 
Each agent has charge of a county, and we have a list of the gins in 
every county, because we have made this inquiry two or three times. 

There are about 32,000 gins in the United. States, not all in active 
operation, but practically 30,000 of them are. On certain fixed days 
these agents, or if it is a county where there are a good many gins they 
are allowed to secure help, hand their reports to the county agents and 
he sends them into this office and then they are tabulated, the theory 
being that in the coming years, which will increase the number of 
reports each year, we can perhaps give them every week, certainly 
every month, approximately correct figures. Those figures are based 
on facts. There is very little estimating done. We ask the men who 
run the gins and the agents to make an estimate of the cotton remain- 
ing in the hands of the farmers, so far as they can do so ; but we do not " 
assume any responsibility for them at all. We simply state the facts 
and everybody can draw their own conclusions. 

We have just finished the second inquiry, showing that, according to 
the returns and the estimates of these gentlemen, 90 per cent of the cot- 
ton crop has now passed through the gins. Now we are to be instructed, 
if the resolution passes which is now before the Census Committee, to 
have these same agents make an estimate of acres planted to cotton in 
the early spring months. We are also to be instructed to ascertain the 
number of bales used by textile institutions and the number shipped 
abroad, the theory being that we shall in this way ascertain not only 
the amount of cotton raised each year, but the amount left over each 
year, which always has been more or less a question of doubt. 

Once getting a starting point on the 1st of September with all the 
cotton used and all the cotton shipped, we then start with a certain 
amount, and then, adding to it, we can ascertain very closely the num- 
ber of bales carried over each year. 

It is not proposed that we shall make any crop estimate beyond the 
one in April. That is an absolute duplication of the work done in the 
Agricultural Department. Every inquiry we have made so far has 
cost a little over $17,500. It will cost $450,000 to make a weekly 
inquiry. 

The Chairman. Weekly as to all the crops ? 

Mr. Mbrriam. Just the cotton crop. The cotton crop is the only 
one that is susceptible of very close estimate. You can reach almost 
all the bales of cotton raised, by careful arrangements on the lines I 
have indicated; bat it is not possible to do the same thing with wheat 
or corn. 
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Mr. Scott. You do not believe then, General, that you could, with 
the present organization of your Bureau, do the work which the Division 
of Statistics in the Agricultural Department is doing in the matter of 
forecasting or estimating the wheat and corn and oat crop? 

Mr. Merriam. Oh, yes; I could do it under their same general plan 
as well as they do and better perhaps in some ways, because we have 
the machinery for doing this work. Our office is organized with a 
number of statisticians who do nothing else but work on these par- 
ticular lines. The general expense of the office goes on. Our chief 
statistican is paid by the year, you know, and it would be a question 
of organization. The Department of Agriculture does not pay any- 
thing for its information except where it sends out special agents. In 
the cotton-growing districts special agents could gather many facts at 
the same time they are securing the cotton crop statistics. 

Mr. Scott. If a change were made, would you recommend that the 
volunteer reporters that the Agricultural Department now depends 
upon for those estimates largely out in the field, scattered over the 
country, should simply be directed to report to you instead of to them? 

Mr. Merriam. I would say offhand yes, because I have not 
thought out what machinery would be necessary to gather these sta- 
tistics, which are really intelligent estimates; tbat is all. 

Mr. Scott. That is all they pretend to be. 

Mr. Merriam. It would not be possible to take a census of the 
agricultural products of this country, with the exception of cotton, 
without taking a census by enumerators. 

That would cost $2,000,000, and it would not be reasonable to expect 
it. So that the estimates which are now made in the way of forecast- 
ings there is a demand for and probably always will be. Of course the 
advantage our office would have is that we have to keep a certain num- 
ber of statisticians and people who are trained to that sort of work to 
look after the census that comes every ten years, and it would be well 
to employ them in the meantime on this particular line of work. The 
great difficulty is we do not agree in our results with the Agricultural 
Department when we come to the decennial census. 

The Ohairman. You state that the cost would be $450,000 for a 
weekly estimate 1 ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, for a weekly estimate. 

The Chairman. Do you mean $450,000 in excess of your present 
appropriation 1 

Mr. Merriam. No; it would cost $450,000 to do the work. 

The Chairman. How much additional appropriation would you 
need! 

Mr. Merriam. I could not tell you, because we carried over enough 
money from our appropriation last year, and are running on that; and 
in making the estimate for this year I think I asked for $150,000 for 
general field work, and I should have to have it increased practically 
$450,000 to do that work, as some of the Southern members would like 
to have it done every week. It was intended in the act that we should 
do it each week, but we were not prepared at that time to undertake 
it. Now we are re_ady to take it up and go on with it. 

The Chairman. It would take additional cost to that to make esti- 
mates of the other crops? 

" Mr. Merriam. Yes; although I understand the Agricultural Depart- 
ment does not pay out very much money in the field. 

agr 24* 
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The Chairman. No ; very little. 

Mr. Merriam. We have men in the field all the time for other 
branches of work. We have 100 now in the field doing other statistical 
work, traveling over the country and collecting other statistics. Of 
course there could be a great combination or consolidation of that work. 
There would be naturally, you know. 

Mr. Williams. Director, do you make an effort to get at what is 
called the city crop of cotton? 

Mr. Merriam. What crop ? 

Mr. Williams. The city crop. The commission merchant or factor 
takes a certain amount of cotton from each bale. Then when the buyer 
buys that cotton he samples it again, and the planter is paid for what 
is left. New Orleans, for example, turned out about 100,000 bales of 
city crop, they called it; that is, samples rebaled. Then the cotton-oil 
mills before they grind the seed or before they complete it relint it, as 
they call it. They have a gin that will take off what the common gin 
will leave, and I saw the statement made in the newspapers — I do not 
know how true it is — that one of the main causes of difference between 
your Department and the Agricultural Department in your reports was 
that the Agricultural Department did account for this city crop and 
relinted crop, as it is called, and the Census Bureau did not. 

Mr. Merriam. How could they do that? Under what process? 
Because they have hardly a paid agent. 

Mr. Williams. No ; they get reports from the oil mills. Every oil 
mill in the South sells a very considerable amount of cotton. 

Mr. Merriam. Under the resolution that has just been sent through 
the House to the committee, I think it is provided that we shall get 
information from the cotton seed oil mills, too. I think we would reach 
it in that way. 

Mr. Williams. Do you get returns from the cotton factors? 

Mr.MERRiAM. No; we only get returns from the gins. 

Mr. Williams. The crop of New Orleans in one year, 187S, a very 
large crop year, from samples rebaled in the New Orleans market, 
approached 100,000 bales. 

Mr. Merriam. Is it possible? 

Mr. Williams. For samples, as it were, taken out. 

Mr. Merriam. Does not the farmer get paid for this at the time it 
is ginned? When it is ginned he must get the amount of cotton he is 
entitled to. 

Mr. Williams. No; they sample his cotton and afterwards they 
weigh it and pay him for the weight. 

Mr. Merriam. Does he not sell it at the station where he lives? 

Mr. Williams. After he is through with his years work, the cotton 
buyer and the factor, each one of them, gets his sample. The cotton 
factor takes his sample out and puts it on his table, with the mark of 
each bale upon it, trying to classify them as best he can. Then when 
the buyer comes he takes a new sample out of the bale and tests the 
sample that he bought by with the sample that he takes from the bale 
and rejects it if it does not come up to the sample; and these samples 
of the factors and the buyers amount to a very considerable quantity 
of cotton. It is, of course, nothing in comparison with the 9,000,000 or 
10,000,000 bales made, but still it is a very considerable amount of cot- 
ton. As I said before, in one year in New Orleans it approached 
100,000 bales. 
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Mr. Mbrriam. That is very surprising. 

Mr. Scott. How much constitues one sample? 

Mr. Williams. They take out three or four pounds with an auger. 
The factor bores clear to the center of the bale with an auger and draws 
that out and puts it upon his table. The buyer also takes a sample 
and compares it with a factor's sample by which he bought. If it does 
not come up to the sample, he rejects it. If it surpasses it in quality, of 
course he quietly takes the cotton. 

The Chairman. Do I understand they count each sample as a bale, 
and that that is where the mistake occurs? 

Mr. Williams. No; after the cotton buyer is through with his busi- 
ness and the cotton factor is through with his, lie takes all the samples 
on his table, all the common cotton, the middling, middling fair, or low 
middling and puts it together and sends it to be baled or pressed. 
Then he sells that. 

The Chairman. Who does it go to? 

Mr. Williams. That is his. 

Mr. Merriam. That is extraordinary. It is toll with a vengeance. 

The Chairman. It is 3 or 4 pounds out of every bale. 

Mr. Williams. It is not such a very excessive amount when you 
come to compute the enormous quantity that is produced. 

The Chairman. Why has not that cotton been enumerated at the 
gins? It lias all passed through the gins. 

Mr. Williams. Because when the cotton is ginned at the gins there 
is no sample taken out. 

The Chairman. That does not make any difference. 

Mr. Williams. All the gin reports is the number of bales of cotton 
that have been ginned. Very few of them report specifically the weight 
of each bale, for this reason: The gin charges per bale and not per 
pound, so there is no reason why they should weigh the man's cotton. N 
He carries it to the warehouse, and when it is landed there it is weighed 
for the first time. Then the factor takes a sample out as the agent for 
the seller and puts it upon his table. He sells to the buyer, and then 
the buyer goes around and samples the cotton again. Then it is 
reweighed, and then it is bought at its weight, for two reasons; first, 
because in the sampling it has lost weight, and second, because in the 
course of time it has lost weight. Cotton dries out. If you take a 
bale of cotton weighing 500 pounds and keep it a year out of the 
weather, it will weigh considerably less. 

The Chairman. What is the average shrinkage? 

Mr. Williams. It will lose, say, 10 pounds. It dejiends on when the 
cotton was picked, the condition of the weather, and all that. 

l'he Chairman. That would be 2 per cent. You kept no account of 
that so-called city crop, Mr. Merriam? 

Mr. Merriam. No, sir. 

The Chairman. And you have hitherto kept no account of the oil- 
mill crop? 

Mr. Merriam. No; we have not been directed to do so by Congress. 

Mr. Scott. I wish to ask Mr. Williams a question, Mr. Chairman. 
It strikes me the city crop to which you allude is accounted for when 
you have taken the returns from the gins. 

Mr. Merriam. It is not, because they do not make returns by weight. 
They make returns by bale. 

Mr. Scott. The final returns are not made by weight. The total 
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crop is said to be four million bales, not four billion pounds, or some- 
thing of that kind. The total crop is by bales, not by pounds. There- 
fore, it seems to me the returns from the gins would give it to you. 

iMr. Williams. After we are through reporting the number of bales 
ginned, the Census Bureau reduces that to the number of commercial 
bales. 

Mr. Mbrriam. Yes, bales of 500 pounds. 

Mr. Williams. And the commercial bale, while it varies from year 
to year, is a certain number of pounds of cotton. They get a sort of 
estimate from the giuner that he has ginned so many bales, weighing 
in the average so much. 

Mr. Scott. I did not know they considered it at all. 

The Chairman. Now go on with your statement in your own way, 
Mr. Merriam. 

Mr. Merriam. Is there anything further you want to ask me about 
the cotton-ginning report? 

The Chairman. Tou were accounting for the discrepancies, were 
you not? 

Mr. Merriam. I was going on to state that it has been the custom 
for the statistician of the Agricultural Department to take the returns 
from each decennial census and then, with such data as he can gather 
from the different agents in the country whom he employs, to make 
that the basis for a continual increase or decrease on a percentage 
basis for arriving at the probable crops each year. 

Mr. Williams. Eight there, if you will pardon me, I will say that was 
the custom of the Department, but it is not now. They send out their 
questions, and they are very frequently submitted to me. One of their 
questions is this: What percentage of a normal crop will be made in 
the territory under your jurisdiction? The statistician takes for 
granted the normal crop means an average crop, and then the 
Agricultural Department very carefully explains that it does not. 

Mr. Merriam. Do you understand what it does mean ? 

Mr. Williams. If they would take the last decennial report, or would 
take the crop immediately preceding, an ordinary stupid fellow could 
tell about what percentage he was making upon his place over or under 
the last year's crop or over or under any designated crop ; but they ask 
for a normal crop. I have had some correspondence with the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture about it, and he assures me that that system will 
probably be changed. 

Mr. Merriam. I understood they used our figures — that is, the num- 
ber of acres of improved land — as the basis for making their crops. I 
may be wrong about that. 

Mr. Williams. You are right about the acreage. 

Mr. Merriam. When we finished up the census of 1900 and made our 
figures they varied so tremeudously that there was no real way to 
explain it, and I have before me a statement of the differences in a few 
isolated cases, because they are very noticeable. 

The statement is as follows: 
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Comparative statistics of the Census and the Statistical Division of the United Stales Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 1899. 



Products. 



Barley 

Buckwheat 

Com 

Cotton 

Flaxseed 

Hay and forage . 

Hops 

Oats 

Potatoes 

Rye 

Sugar beets 

Tobacco 

Wheat 



Unit of 
measure. 



Bushels... 

do.... 

....do.... 

Bales 

Bushels. . . 

Tons 

Pounds . . . 
Bushels .. 

do.... 

do.... 

Tons 

Pounds . . . 
Bushels .. 



Census. 



119,634,S77 

11,233,515 

2, 666, 440, 279 

"9,634,707 

19,979,492 

6 84, Oil, 299 

49, 209, 704 

943,389,375 

273, 328, 207 

25,568,625 

793, 353 

CS68,163,275 

658, 534, 252 



Agricultural 
Department. 



11. 

2,078: 

a 9. 

20 
6 56 

42 
796 
228. 

23 

c868 
547 



382, 000 
094, 473 
144,000 
142, 838 
086, 000 
655, 756 
354,000 
178,000 
783, 232 
962,000 
794, 658 
163, 275 
304, 000 



Difference, 

using Census 

figures as the 

base. 



- 46,252,877 

- 139,042 
-588, 296, 279 

391, 869 
+ 106, 508 

- 27,355,543 

- 6,860,704 
-147,211,375 

- 44,544,975 

- 1, 606, 625 
+ 1,305 



-111,230,252 



a Comparison made in commercial bales. 

l> The Department of Agriculture did not include forage. 

c The Department of Agriculture used figures of the census. 

That, of course, created considerable discussion, and there was 
selected to inquire into the differences a committee known as the Nat- 
ional Board of Trade. They went over it, and they thought the areas 
were too large, that we had too many farm lands. The discussion has 
been going on for some time. They claimed that in 102 counties that 
there were too much farm lands as shown by the returns of the enume- 
rator as compared with the divisions made by the geography. We 
ascertained some very curious things, by the way, in connection with 
that. 

We found that in some counties the maps and the assessors and the 
enumerators all disagree. In other words, there was no standard by 
which to gather the information; but after carefully going over the 
figures in the 102 counties, we found a difference in nine counties suffi- 
ciently large to attract attention, but of course not large enough to 
affect the results of so large a collection of data as this agricultural 
division of our work is. There are over 840,000,000 acres of farm land 
area in the United States, and a few thousand acres do not cut any 
figure at all, practically. 

So we were satisfied, after going over county after county — of course 
we found more or less errors, errors on the part of the enumerators 
and some on the part of the clerks in the office — that the figures were 
substantially correct, as near as figures of this kind can ever be made 
correct. It is impossible under any system that any of us know about 
to make these figures accurate in the sense in which you can balance a 
set of books, but they are approximately the results for all practical 
purposes. 

It is very unfortunate to have two departments of the Government 
disagreeing as to their figures. It is better for one to take it all or for 
the other to take it all, because the public finally believes in neither. 
That must be the outcome of it, and while I am sure there will always 
be demands for estimates made by the Agricultural division, it seems 
to me it would be far wiser for the Government to stop the duplica- 
tion of the work between the two departments. In the first place, there 
is the cost. We have a force that will always be kept at work. They 
are familiar with statistical work and will always have to be in train- 
ing for each decennial census, which assumes greater magnitude each 
ten years. 
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Mr. Haskins. Eight there, Director: Your enumerators estimate the 
amount of corn, wheat, and oats when they go around? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes ; they go the first day of June of each decade. 

Mr. Haskins. And the Agricultural Department forecasts are fore- 
casts of the present year, as I understand? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes. 

Mr. Scott. That is the way it has been, but it is not necessarily the 
way it will always be hereafter, is it? Take, for instance, the matter 
of the cotton crop of 1902. Did not your Bureau publish an estimate 
of that crop just before the holidays? 

Mr. Merriam. We published the returns from the gins on the 18th 
of October. That was the first time we sent our agents around. That 
is the 1902 crop. We published another one the other day, and we 
shall finish it up in March ; but those are not estimates except as they 
may estimate the amount not ginned. * 

The Chairman. They are actual ? 

Mr. Merriam. They are actual reports. 

Mr. Lamb. Yery frequently these volunteer reporters of the Agricul- 
tural Department do not travel all over the country. They sit down in 
their own place, and from the farms around them they make a general 
estimate. 

Mr. Merriam. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Lamb. When I was sheriff of my county I knew one of them very 
well. He lived in an out of the way place in the county and he made 
the reports for the county to the Agricultural Department. I watched 
his reports and I said to him: "If you had asked me I think I could 
have given you a more intelligent report, although you, of course, did 
your very best." That same thing occurs in many counties. Therefore 
it is impossible to get any approximately accurate report, the way they 
send out these agricultural statements. 

The Chairman. I think you get a better return from a paid corps of 
men than from a volunteer corps. 

Mr. Lamb. Exactly. The volunteer reporter takes his views from a 
few farms around where he lives, and he may never have been to the 
extreme end of the county at all. 

Mr. Scott. I would like to recur now to the suggestion made by 
Colonel Haskins. It seems to me the entire value of any estimate of a 
crop to the farmers will depend on getting it to them before they have 
sold their crop. It does not do any good to them to let them know 
there was a short crop six months alter they have sold what they have 
to sell; and what I would like to have General Merriam speak of is 
whether, under such an organization as he has, or which he thinks he 
can make, he can give the country this information in time to be of 
value to the people who have raised the crops. 

" Mr. Merriam. Of course it would be impossible to give any real 
figures until the ginners do their work. We can give it to them just 
as fast as they gin it. 

Mr. Scott. Can you give as accurate an estimate as the Agricultural 
Division has been giving. 

Mr. Merriam. That would be a pure matter of opinion. I do not 
believe much in estimates, you know. I think they make a lot of 
trouble. If you estimate too high, the price goes down. That dissat- 
isfies the farmer. If you estimate it the other way, the men who buy 
the textiles do not like it because it sends the price up. It is unsatis- 
factory. There is no way on earth to determine the crop until it gets 
in the hands of sombody to count it. 
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The Chairman. When the cotton is ginned, that does not necessa- 
rily mean that' it is sold ? 

Mr. Mbrriam. Oh, no. 

Mr. Scott. I was going to ask you what value your October report 
was to the farmers. 

Mr. Merriam. In the first place, a great many of them, I suppose, 
had not gotten their crop in at all at that time, because the ginning 
was only in its incipiency at that time, but it gave them a very^good 
idea. We found that so many bales had been ginned. In every county, 
you know, we have these men, and in every vicinity they made an esti 
mate of how much is in the hands of the farmers, and it is coming out 
about right. 

Mr. Scott. Then you did make an estimate? 

Mr. Mbrriam. But we always disavow any responsibility for it. 
Each can draw his own conclusions. 

The Chairman. That is all they can do ou the estimates of any 
Department. 

Mr. Merriam. Yes ; that is all they can do, of course. 

The Chairman. Let me ask you for information: When the cotton 
goes to the ginnery, it is simply to get it in form to sell, is it not? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes. 

The Chairman. It is not necessarily sold ? 

Mr. Merriam. The planter can hold it as long as he wishes, or can 
borrow money on it, just as any farmer holds wheat in warehouses. 

Mr. Smith. Is it not true that the representatives of the spinuers, if 
that is the proper word, are continually sending out estimates'? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes. 

Mr. Smith. Do you not think there ought to be some impartial man 
to send out estimates — a representative of the Government, for instance ? 

Mr. Merriam. Well, it might be a good plan to do it that way. Of 
course, it is always unsatisfactory, Mr. Smith, because it hits one side 
or the other. 

Mr. Williams. Mr. Neale, a few years ago, sent out an estimate of 
12,000,000 bales and we made about 9,000,000. 

Mr. Merriam. As I understand, those interested in buying cotton 
cheap make the crop high because they want to depress the price. I 
understand the foreigners did that this year. 

The Chairman. Let me ask you, Mr. Burleson, would an estimate 
based on the gin product, the actual gin baling, be a benefit to your 
Texas crop? 

Mr. Burleson. Certainly. 

The Chairman. You do not waut anything but that, do you? 

Mr. Burleson. Certainly we do. We want estimates of the grow- 
ing crop. The Lancashire spinners, the representatives of the English 
cotton manufacturers, make an estimate of the crop from the very day 
the farmer commences plowing. They first say there will be an 
increased acreage or a decreased acreage. As a matter of fact they 
always say an increased acreage. Then when the farmer plants his 
cotton they report the cotton has been reasonably well planted, planted 
too early or too late. They usually report it was planted at the right 
time. Then when the cotton comes up they report the cotton is in 
a reasonably thriving condition and will make a given per cent of a 
normal crop. They constantly make estimates, from the beginuing of 
the cotton season down to the very last minute. 

The real purpose that has been subserved— the substantial benefit 
that has been given the cotton-producing classes in the South by the 
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Agricultural Department — is that we have bad an impartial estimating 
body, and whether it is accurate or inaccurate, whether it has served 
to hit close to the figure of actual production or not, it has saved the 
cotton producers of the South millions of dollars. 

The Chairman. Is any of the cotton sold, except on a margin, before 
it is ginned? 

Mr. Burleson. Certainly. You must remember the majority of the 
cotton crop is sold and consumed before it is picked and ginned. While 
Governor Merriam has said he does not believe much in estimates, as 
a matter of fact the Agricultural Department, through the means of 
its statistical division, has stood between the producers of cotton and 
these cotton spinners in England, represented by the cotton brokers in 
this country, who are constantly giving. out estimates from their stand- 
point — such men as Mr. Will, Mr. Bustin, and others. 

The Chairman. Granted that that is what is wanted, have you the 
means to accomplish it, Mr. Merriam ? 

Mr. Merriam. Certainly; these same agents that I keep all the rest 
of the time could make estimates every month, if that were thought 
advisable. I have the machinery running now. There are (540 of them, 
and they can make an estimate every month if Congress gives me au- 
thority to do that. 

Mr. Smith. Mr. Merriam, what I really want to get at is this : The 
general plan of your Bureau is to get as near absolute accuracy as pos- 
sible? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes. 

Mr. Smith. And with that in view, is it not the general policy of your 
Department to wait until you can get accurate information instead of 
indulging in estimates'? 

The- Chairman. That would be a matter of direction by Congress. 

Mr. Merriam. That would be a matter of direction by Congress. I 
have the machinery for making these estimates that would probably 
be more accurate than any estimate made by any other Department of 
the Government. 

Mr. Smith. We are here to get information, not to take either side. 
There is no cotton up in my country. 

Mr. Merriam. I understand. 

Mr. Smith. My idea was that if you had legislation to enable you to 
do this, or authorize you to do it 

Mr. Merriam. Probably Mr. Burleson knows there was a resolution 
introduced the other day for me to take an estimate in April by these 
agents, and also instructing me to take an estimate of the amount con- 
sumed by the textile mills and of the amount sent abroad. 

The Chairman. The machinery is now in two places. I want to find 
out what is best to be done. 

Mr. Haugen. You could perfect your organization to do that work 
in the Census Bureau? 

Mr. Merriam. Of course ; I can do anything of that kind 

Mr. Smith. You would be able to do it more cheaply, considering 
the accuracy and the better facilities for doing it? 

Mr. Merriam. Certainly, because we have all the machinery all the 
time, you know. 

Mr. Scott. What did you mean when you said you were planning 
to make a weekly report? 

Mr. Merriam. Under the act creating the permanent Census Office 
we were instructed to make a weekly report on the amount of cotton 
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ginned, bat we did not start in until July to organize, and I could not 
get around to it. 

Mr. Scott. When is that report to begin? 

Mr. Merriam. We have to work up to it gradually. 

Mr. Scott. I mean what time in the year? 

Mr. Merriam. Commencing in September and running until about 
the 15th of March. That is the cotton season. 

Mr. Scott. It was not contemplated that you would publish any such 
estimates as Mr. Burleson has spoken of? 

Mr. Merriam. No; there is a resolution which has gone in now 
directing us to do that. I do not know whether it will be passed or not. 

Mr. Haugen. Do I understand you have a reporter in each county? 

Mr. Merriam.. Yes; he is employed by the day. 

The Chairman. What is the average compensation? 

Mr. Merriam. About $100 a year, and a man must necessarily 
become pretty familiar with the county. He is a resident there and he 
is running around all the time. Do you not think, Mr. Burleson, that 
these same agents could do this work ? 

Mr. Burleson. Unquestionably; but in that connection I do not 
wish my position to be misunderstood, and if the committee will permit 
me I desire to say a few words. 

The Chairman. We sent for you, Mr. Burleson, knowing you repre- 
sented a great cotton constituency, and we want to hear your views. 

Mr. Burleson. It is to the interest of the Government, from the- 
standpoint of the cost of gathering statistics, that there should be no 
duplication, and for the reasons given by Governor Merriam, there 
ought not to be two divisions or bureaus engaged in the same statistical 
work, because necessarily there will be conflicts. 

The Chairman. Naturally there will be disagreements. 

Mr. Burleson. Yes; and people thereby will lose confidence in 
them. There is now pending a bill creating a department of commerce, 
and it is to embrace the Census Bureau, as I understand it. If the 
Census Bureau is to remain an independent bureau, and it is now 
measureably independent, I am perfectly satisfied to have it gather 
these statistics; but the Census Bureau under a department of com- 
merce to gather cotton statistics, must be viewed by me as an entirely 
different proposition. I will make my meaning plain. We all know 
that there is an antagonism — I may use too strong a term; I will 
say there is a conflict of interest — between the producer of cotton 
and the manufacturer of cotton, because it is to the interest of the 
man ufacturer 

Mr. Henry. Would you not say the. cotton broker rather than the 
manufacturer? 

Mr. Burleson. Both — it is to the interest of the cotton broker and 
also the manufacturer in England as well as in America to buy cotton 
as cheaply as possible. It is to the interest of the producer to sell his 
cotton for as high a price as he can command. 

The Chairman. That applies to all products, grain, cattle, and 
everything all the world over. 

Mr. Burleson. Certainly. Now, if the Census Bureau is to be cov- 
ered under the department of commerce, and a man should be placed 
at the head of the department of commerce who would magnify the 
importance of the manufacturing interests of this product, unquestion- 
ably the interests of the producers of cotton would suffer if the gather- 
ing of these statistics were undertaken by the Census Bureau under 
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the direction of the department of commerce. It is reasonable to believe 
that the commercial or manufacturing interests will ultimately domi- 
nate in the department of commerce. If the Census Bureau is to be 
placed under the department of commerce, as a representative of the 
producers of cotton, I shall persistently oppose the transfer of the sta- 
tistical division of the Agricultural Department to the Census Bureau 
at any time, because 1 believe that if it is so transferred, ultimately the 
commercial interests or the manufacturing interests will dominate that 
great department, and the interests of the producer will necessarily 
suffer. 

As I said a minute ago, I agree with Director Merriam that as a 
general thing estimates are not of much value, but we must remember 
that this is the great staple crop of the United States, not even except- 
ing wheat; and from the very minute the seed is put in the ground, 
and even before it is in the ground, the shrewdest men in the world 
are here representing the English spinners and the Xew England and 
Southern manufacturers, and are constantly engaged in making and 
publishing estimates of what the crop is going to be. The effect of 
which, of course, is felt in the price paid for our cotton. 

The Chairman. And we can not stop that estimate? 

Mr. Burleson. Of course we can not stop it, but at the same time 
we ought to have some means of offsetting the evil effect of it upon the 
producers by having an impartial tribunal, an impartial instrumentality, 
to make an estimate for the cotton producer, not that it is to be an inac- 
curate estimate, but to make known to him the real truth of the situa- 
tion, if possible, in order that he may govern himself accordingly. 

Gentlemen, I have been a producer of cotton since before I was 2L 
years old. I know something about it. I stand here to assert, and it 
can not be contradicted by any man who is in possession of the facts, 
that the statistical division of the Agricultural Department, while it is 
not claimed it has been mathematically exact in its estimates, it has 
saved the cotton producers of the South millions of dollars by giving 
to the producers of cotton what they think and believe and what I 
believe is an impartial estimate of what is to be the cotton crop of the 
United States for the current year. 

in line with what Mr. Williams, of Mississippi, said a minute ago, 
this man Neale had the effrontry on one occasion when his estimate 
was corrected, to state, so it was published by the press: "Well, I am 
not beholden to you," meaning the producer of cotton ; " I represent the 
Lancashire spinners;'' and his estimates finally became so notoriously 
inaccurate that he has been practically driven from the field as a fore- 
caster of crop results, but he has been succeeded by Bustin, another 
gentleman of the Neale type, shrewd, smart, and cunning, who is con- 
stantly making estimates. Neither does he represent the cotton pro- 
ducers, but he does his spinners. 

The Chairman. Right there, why is the cotton planter bound to 
observe those estimates, knowing their source"? Is he not independent 
enough to wait for the Government reports? 

Mr. Burleson. Certainly. He does not observe these estimates, 
but the price of his cotton is affected thereby. 

The Chairman. What do they amount to then as far as the cotton 
planter is concerned"? 

Mr. Burleson. They amount to this: He is not controlled by these 
estimates, but as I have said, the market is affected by these estimates 
of the representatives of the spinners, especially if there is no other 
estimate; but if there is an impartial bureau that makes an estimate 
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it immediately offsets the evil effect of the estimates made by the 
representatives of the cotton spinners. 

The Chairman. There is no proposition here to eliminate a Govern- 
ment estimate. What the committee is considering is the proposition 
whether the Government could not do this work in what you might call 
the statistical bureau of the Government just as well as the Agricul- 
cultural Department now does it, and save the duplication of work. 

Mr. Burleson. It goes without saying, Mr. Chairman, that there 
ought not to be duplication; but, as 1 said, it depends altogether on 
what influences the Census Bureau is to fall under whether I would be 
willing for this estimate of the cotton crop to be made by the Census 
Bureau. 

The Chairman. We are here to legislate for all sides. That objec- 
tion might be upheld by the other side of this question as against the 
Agricultural Department. The manufacturers are entitled to protec- 
tion just as much as the cotton growers. The miller in Minneapolis is 
just as much entitled to protection as I am as a grower of wheat, and 
they might raise that objection against the Agricultural Department. 

Mr. Burleson. And I would not deny them that protection. What 
I want is an impartial tribunal or an hoDest piece of Government 
machinery to make this estimate. 

The Chairman. That is what we all want. 

Mr. Haugen. Is not one department as likely to be influenced as any 
other? 

Mr. Burleson. Is that question directed to me? 

Mr. Haugen. Yes. 

Mr. Burleson. 1 do not think so, if these statistics were being 
gathered by the Agricultural Department with a man at the head of it 
who is directing his attention to agricultural matters; but it might be 
influenced, and that, too, against the producer, if the Census Bureau was 
under the department of commerce and some man who would exalt 
or magnify the manufacturing interests of the country was at the head 
of that great department. 

Mr. Haugen. The manufacturing department might make that same 
objection to the man employed solely by the Agricultural Department. 

Mr. Merriam. May I say a word, Mr. Chairman? 

The Chairman. Certainiy. 

Mr. Merriam. I wish to say to Mr. Burleson that I think he is 
unnecessarily alarm'ed about that. I am at present under the Interior 
Department. Under the present Census act the Interior Department 
has practically nothing to do with the work of my Bureau. We are 
nominally under that Department, because the Bureau is under that 
Department, but nobody has suggested such an idea to me. 

The Chairman. To tamper with the figures. 

Mr. Merriam. Yes; are you not a little suspicious, Mr. Burleson? 

Mr. Burleson. No; 1 want to make myself clearly understood. I 
think the Secretary of Agriculture will bear me out in the statement 
that two years ago I brought to his attention this same matter and he 
agreed with me that the duplication of statistical work in reference to 
cotton ought to be stopped, if possible. I am opposed to the gathering 
of statistics in these various departments of the Government, and I am 
free to admit now that if the Census Bureau is to remain as at present 
constituted I would be in favor of transferring the statistical division 
of the Agricultural Department to the Census Bureau; but I am not 
willing to transfer the statistical division of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment to the Census Bureau if it is to be placed under the Department 
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of Commerce, and that does not involve any reflection either upon the 
integrity or intelligence of the present occupant of that office. I think 
the reasons are patent. 

Mr. Henry. Mr. Chairman, just one word. I want to correct Mr. 
Burleson, if he will permit me. I know that what he says he says in 
good faith. I have some slight knowledge of cotton manufacture and 
I do not think the cotton manufacturer is interested in false reports. 
The cotton manufacturer, whether iu New England or South Carolina , 
or in Alabama, is interested in accurate reports. So is the English 
manufacturer. It is the broker who is interested in these fictitious 
reports. The gentlemen that Mr. Burlesdn refers to, as I understand, 
are not representatives of the Lancashire manufacturers, but of Eng- 
lish dealers and brokers. I want to make that distinction. It all 
amounts to the same thing in the end, but the Department of Com- 
merce should not be besmirched here simply because the name "com- 
merce" is different from "agriculture." 

Mr. Scott. And a department which does not exist? 

Mr. Henry. I believe it will be administered just as conscientiously 
in one department as in the other, and that the manufacturers are 
interested in having accurate reports. 

The Chairman. Let me call the attention of the committee to this 
fact, also, that we are not only dealing with cotton statistics, but with 
statistics of all crops — wheat, corn, oats, and everything. 

Mr. Williams. I understand that, Mr. Chairman, but I understand 
another thing very clearly. Mr. Henry is precisely right in stating 
that the manufacturer is just as much interested as the producer in an 
impartial crop report. He is just as much interested, and no more. He 
is interested on his side. The producer is interested on his side, and 
that is the honest fact about it. The manufacturer wants to buy his 
cotton as cheaply as he can get it. The planter wants to sell his cot- 
ton as high as he can sell it. The planter is always delighted when a 
crop report comes out showing a bullish effect on the market. The 
manufacturer is always delighted when a crop report comes out and 
bears prices down. It stands to reason and common sense. 

The manufacturer is not any betterthan anybody else. Although the 
history of America would lead us to suppose he belongs to the privi- 
leged class, he is not any better than anybody else, or any smarter, or 
any more moral. He wants to buy his raw material just as cheap as 
he can get it, so as to furnish him with a margm to sell his manu- 
factured product at a profit. So he is interested, and does everything 
he can do every year to reduce the cotton to a minimum. When I sell 
my cotton in Mississippi 1 sell it to an agent of a Fall Biver manu- 
facturer. The man whom the agent represents wants to buy it as cheap 
as he can, and the agent wants to buy it as cheap as he can, because 
the more margin he has the more profit he makes. The cotton planter, 
therefore, stands by himself, with the balance of the world against him 
wanting cotton cheap. 

The man who wears the cotton wants to buy it cheap, provided he 
has any sense, and I take it for granted he has. My own view is that 
you could not get an impartial report of the cotton crop or the corn 
crop or the wheat crop or anything else from anybody. The manufac- 
turers have already been complaining that the Agricultural Depart- 
ment has been fighting in favor of the farmer, and, to a very slight ex- 
tent, I suppose it is true. The other departments would probably fight 
in favor of the manufacturer; and if you get two of them, they would 
offset each other. That is about the way it strikes me. 
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Mr. Burleson. And that is the way it strikes ine. 

The Chairman. And the poor purchaser would be like a jackass 
between two bundles of hay. He would not know which one to take. 

Mr. Williams. That is it exactly. If yon take a bureau of statistics 
and have it au absolutely independent power, having nothing to do 
with agriculture and nothing to do with commerce or manufactures, it 
would come nearer giving an absolutely impartial report than any 
machinery I can suggest. 

The Chairman. It does seem to me that this duplication ought to 
stop. The actual cost ought not to be considered too seriously. What 
we w:n it is one Government report on these facts, and let that report 
stand or fall. If it is inaccurate we will change the machinery. But 
this idea of presenting to the producer two reports, not knowing which 
one is inaccurate, is an injustice to your people, Mr. Burleson. 

Mr. Scott. Mr. Burleson, if each of these divisions would limit itself 
to its legitimate and proper field, would there really be a duplication? 
That is to say, would not the agricultural division deal simply with 
estimates and forecasts, while the Census Bureau would deal with sta- 
tistics? The agricultural division would publish early in the year a 
guess of what the crop would be later in the year or the following year, 
and the Census Bureau would publish what the crop actually was. 

Mr. Merriam. May I interrupt you? We discovered this fact in 
sending our men to the gins, that the Agricultural Department was 
asked questions by these very ginners. The result is that the poor gin- 
ner has somebody after him constantly to get facts. There is no sense 
in our getting the same facts the Agricultural Department gets. We 
keep the poor devils stirred up from morning to night. In other words, 
you had better let the machinery of one branch of the Government get 
this information. 

The Chairman. As the matter stands now, there are two corps of 
men in the field practically doing the same identical work. 

Mr. Scott. Tour suggestion is that the Department could get the 
estimates and also get the accurate facts. 

Mr. Merriam. I would not like to say anything in regard to the plans 
of another Department, because that would not be quite courteous, but 
I say if I am directed to do this I have the machinery with which to 
do it. 

Mr. Dahle. When you speak of machinery, you mean help? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes; we have a certain number of men employed 
regularly, and they could get this information as well as that which 
they already get. The cotton crop is the only one susceptible of accu- 
racy in the collection of statistics. In order to get the statistics in 
regard to wheat and corn, we would have to make an enumeration of 
the entire country by enumerators, and it would cost $2,000,000 to make 
it properly. Of course we could go to the manufacturers and get 
returns, and we could get returns of the amount of cotton sent abroad, 
but there would be a certain amount left over in the hands of the 
farmer all the time that we never could reach. 

The Chairman. The Division of Statistics of the Agricultural 
Department does make estimates in regard to wheat and corn. 

Mr. Merriam. It has to. 

The Chairman. How do they do that — through these voluntary 
agents! 

Mr. Merriam. They have agents in every county in every State. 
They have two or three hundred thousand agents. 

Mr. Scott. They have 234,047 voluntary agents. That is in addition 
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to a State agent, who is a paid official in each State, and who has 
under him certain other voluntary correspondents in addition to this 
number. 

Mr. Haugen. I presume we would have no trouble in finding as 
many volunteers as they have in the Agricultural Department. 

Mr. Scott. It seems to me a natural thing that these volunteers, 
who are already engaged in this work, could be directed to report to the 
Census Bureau instead of to the Agricultural Department. 

Mr. Lamb. There would be books and all sorts of things to send out. 
That is the way they get paid. 

Mr. Scott. Yes; that is the way they are paid. 

Mr. Merrtam. They are paid in seeds and xiainphlets. 

Mr. Williams. Regarding this from the broader standpoint of an 
agricultural proposition, I do not believe you can ever get an accurate 
statistical report about any crop that is mainly consumed on the farm. 

Mr. Merriam. You can not do it absolutely. 

Mr. Williams. I do not believe you will ever get it. The cotton 
crop is peculiar in this respect, that it is not consumed on the farm. It 
is all sold. 

Mr. Merriam. Yes; you can reach it. 

Mr. Williams. It is almost legal tender. There never was a day 
when you could not sell a bale of cotton. There are days when you 
can not sell a bushel of wheat or a bushel of corn." You not only can 
not estimate the corn crop very well, but you can not tell after it has 
been made how much has been made. 

Mr. Scott. Then it is your opinion, Mr. Williams, that whatever 
estimate is made and published by any division in the nature of a fore- 
cast of the wheat or corn crop would not be of any use to the farmers. 

Mr. Williams. Xo, I do not mean that; because while they miss it, 
they miss it in the same proportion year after year, and while they 
miss the number of bushels made, the comparison with the foregoing 
year or the year prior to that remains substantially the same. I think 
it is of great value to the farmer and of great value to whoever is 
seeking the truth of the situation as near as they can; but as far as 
getting the number of bushels of wheat or corn raised, or the number 
of pounds of hay raised, I do not believe any machinery could do it, 
because most of it is consumed on the farm and the farmer makes no 
report. He can not make any report. He can not keep any account, 
while the cotton raiser does keep an account of every pound of cotton 
he raises. 

Mr. Wright. It seems to me if I were a manufacturer I would be 
equally interested in having an accurate report upon the prospects of 
the cotton crop just as much as though I were a producer of cotton. If 
they estimated 12,000,000 bales, I would be holding back and I would 
not contract, and then when the crop did come in and the statistical 
part showed there were only 9,000,000 bales, I would secure my contract. 

Mr. Williams. It would not affect you at all, because in the mean- 
time you would have bought in the future market, and a lot of fellows 
would have the cotton to deliver. 

Mr. Smith. Is it not true that while you might be interested in hav- 
ing accurate knowledge you might not be interested in having the fel- 
low who was going to sell have accurate knowledge? 

Mr. Wright. Well, he has the same knowledge I have. 

Mr. Williams. I think the Agricultural Department ought to be 
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confined altogether to the work- of forecasting. It ought to leave 
purely census work to the Census. 

The Chairman. Supposing, Governor, that Congress turned over to 
the Census Bureau the duties' now performed by the Division of Statis- 
tics of the Agricultural Department, what, in your judgment, would 
be the cost of doing that same work in anv way you choose to do it? 
Have you any idea about that at all? 

Mr. Merriam. So far as the clerical work is concerned there would 
be a redaction of expenses. What it would cost in the way of esti- 
mating would be a matter of guesswork at present. You know they 
do not spend very much money in field work. Of course there would 
be a considerable saving in the statistical branch because we have the 
machinery there all the time to do that branch of the work. 

Mr. Scott. They do not pretend to do any actual statistical work, 
do they? 

Mr. Merriam. They do statistical work. It is called the Division of 
Statistics. 

Mr. Merriam. They tabulate these returns. They get all this stuff 
into an office, and then they segregate it and separate it and make 
reports. 

Mr. Scott. After they have their reports on which they base esti- 
mates they do not send a lot of officials around to verify it. 

Mr. Merriam. Oh, no. 

The Chairman. Tou might better call this a division of estimates 
or a division of estimating. 

Mr. Merriam. That is it. 

The Chairman. These voluntary reporters or observers that the 
Agricultural Department now pay practically by books and seeds and 
that sort of thing could be put on the list of the Department of Agri- 
culture and supplied with seeds and books just as they are now? 

Mr. Merriam. Oh, yes; they could be sent out in the same way. 

The Chairman. And the result would be that all the statistical 
work would be brought together in what is peculiarly and specifically . 
the statistical bureau of the Government. As far as the cotton crop is 
concerned, I should think the estimates could be sent out by the 
Census Office from week to week or from month to month, and then, in 
October, from the ginneries practically a correct figure be given out. 

Mr. Burlesqn. What we really ought to have is an independent 
statistical bureau, which could be called on by any department of the 
Government for statistics. It ought to be permanent and segregated 
from any other Department or bureau. 

Mr. Merriam. It ought to be independent. That is all very true. 

Mr. Burleson. And if so there would be no objection to consolidat- 
ing all statistical work under it. 

The Chairman. That is what we have now, a Bureau of Statistics, 
which is called the Census Bureau. They are to deal with all the sta- 
tistics of the country of all kinds — agricultural, commercial, manufac- 
turing, anything you please — and the point I wanted to bring to the 
attention of the committee was whether it was feasible, in our judg- 
ment, to transfer this thing to this Bureau of Statistics. Of course the 
matter of cost ought to enter into it somewhat, but it ought not to 
govern it entirely. 

The committee, at 3.15 o'clock p. m., adjourned. 
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Subcommittee on Appropriations of the 

Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, 

January 14, 1903. 

The committee met at 10 o'clock a. m., Hon. James W. Wadsworth 
in the chair. 

Hon. James Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture, appeared before the 
committee. 

The Chairman. We have come together this morning in regard to 
the statistical division of the Department of Agriculture, with regard 
to what to do with it. Mr. Harvey, representing the National Board of 
Trade, telegraphed asking for a hearing, and I have asked Secretary 
Wilson to .appear and give us his views on that matter. 

The question has arisen, and the committee has been considering it, 
of the transfer of this department of your Bureau. They have read 
your report and will abide by your judgment in that regard, but the 
point to be considered is that of the feasibility of transferring all the 
statistical work of the Government to the Census Bureau, and that 
would include your statistical bureau, and on that point, in particular, 
we would like to have your opinion. 

Secretary Wilson. I will try to give you my opinion briefly with 
regard to how the proposition strikes me, and it might be well enough 
for the gentlemen who represent the Board of Trade to hear how I pre- 
sent things, and they might then have a more correct idea of what they 
think would be wise and for the benefit of all the country, and so I am 
willing to forego the pleasure of hearing them speak first. 

Preliminarily, let me say that the Department of Agriculture in the 
last six years, under your guidance, has been doing as much work for 
the American farmer as is done in all the other countries of the world for 
farmers, and I think that it is doing much more, and it may be interest- 
ing to some of you gentlemen to recall what you have been doing along 
those lines. 

We have as much money for research as the five greatest educational 
institutions in the United States. Harvard, Tale, Columbia, Chicago, 
and Leland Stanford all put together have not any more money than 
the Department of Agriculture expends every year. You have put it 
in my power, since I came here, to more than double the working force 
of the Department, and to reach out and to embrace in our field of 
operations, and bring within our sympathies, the people who produce 
in the fields, in all the States and Territories of the Union, and not 
only so. Mr. Chairman, but in new islands of the seas under our flag. 

It may be permissible for me to say that in taking charge of the port- 
folio of agriculture I desired to reach everybody that needed help. I 
desired to get in touch with the man with his coat off in the field, every- 
where, so as to help him produce. Sixty-five per cent of everything we 
export to foreign countries comes from the farmer, and a very large per 
cent of the 23 or 24 per cent of the goods we export which originate 
with the manufacturer are only worked over a little after having come 
from the farmer. 

I have had the ambition of building up in this Government of ours a 
great unit, consisting of scientists along special lines that are needed 
to help the producer in his struggles with nature. You are well aware, 
all you gentlemen of the committee, of the work done by the Weather 
Bureau, how it has extended and grown, and you no doubt have in mind 
the work about to be done by that Bureau when the facilities of the 
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Pacific cable are put at its disposal. We will follow storms around the 
globe, Mr. Chairman, just as soon as the new cable being laid now 
reaches the Orient. And you are well aware of the excellent work that 
is being done by the Bureau of Animallndustry — a work which does not 
need illustration here — especially that part of it which is being done in 
New England. 

The Bureau of Plant Industry has been extended and developed 
with your encouragement until there are 200 scientists studying plants, 
both at home and in the islands of the sea under our jurisdiction, and 
we have created and built up a Bureau of Soils, and are studying the 
soils of the country — something that has never been done here before; 
never in any other country under the sun. That is where people 
should begin to study agriculture; the adaptation of this soil and that 
to this purpose and that. And so you have gone on, as you very well 
remember, in developing the several features of this great agricultural 
unit, until the nations of the earth ate sending people here to inquire 
into the American Department of Agriculture and its work. ' 

There are forty Germans coming from that old nation that has had 
such a reputation for research, and I have agreed to send a guide over 
the country with those men to show them what we are doing. One 
feature of our work — one of the component parts of the Department of 
Agriculture — has not developed and has not grown, because within the 
last few years, while you have been building up and developing the 
other bureaus and divisions of the Department, the question that is 
now presented to me has been an open question. The Division of Sta- 
tistics has been in the air. The question came as an economic question, 
"Can not we bring together all the statistics of the Government under 
one head and thereby save money, and have this saving without loss of 
efficiency'?" 

My mind was open on that matter. I did not know whether it could 
be done without destroying the efficiency or not, until you called upon 
me to look into the matter in the last appropriation bill, and until I 
made careful investigation of all the details of the work of our own 
divisions. I know comparatively little about the statistical work of 
the Treasury Department, except as I read its reports ; but a very large 
per cent of the reports of the Treasury Department deals with agricul- 
tural products, because, as I said, over 65 per cent of everything that 
goes abroad as exports goes directly from the farmer. The Census 
people have come into being to take the Twelfth Census, aud the ques- 
tion which naturally comes to most minds is, Can these gentlemen do 
this work for the Department of Agriculture as well as the Department 
of Agriculture can do it for itself, and save money in the doing of it? 
That, I understand, is the question that now presents itself to us. 

The Chairman. And also there is the question of the prevention of 
the duplication of work. 

Secretary Wilson. And also the prevention of the duplication of 
work. One thing or another should be done, and done at once. The 
condition of our country requires, and the condition of our imports also 
requires, a careful looking to the future as it may be affected by the 
position that you take. We have been importing in the last few years 
from foreign fields about the equivalent of one-half of the things that 
we export from the fields of the United States. For example, in the 
year 1900 we sold $844,000,000 worth of things from American fields, 
and we bought $420,000,000 worth of things from foreign fields. 

An inquiry into the sources of that large amount of imports showed 
that we buy about $200,000,000 worth of things, or have been buying 
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$200,000,000 worth of things, that cau be grown in the United States, 
and $200,000,000 worth of things that can not be grown in the United 
States, but grow in tropical countries. The idea occurred to me that 
my greatest usefulness to the country would be to endeavor to help the 
people of the United States to produce that $200,000,000 worth that 
we can produce, and to help our brown men in our new possessions 
to the production of the $200,000,000 worth that we buy from tropical 
countries. 

Along these lines we have been addressing ourselves, and I need not 
tell this committee that we took up the beet sugar industry when it 
produced something like 30,000 tons, and have encouraged it and helped 
to carry it on until this last year there was probably 260,000 tons of 
beet sugar made in this country, and that five or six years ago we pro- 
duced 25 per cent of our rice, and that we sent scientists to the Orient 
and found rice suitable to the Gulf coast, resulting in the production 
in the last year of an amount equivalent to all the rice used in the 
United States. We found that we could grow the Sumatra wrapper 
tobacco that has been costing us $0,000,000 a year, and we have also 
found where we can produce the fine aromatic filler tobacco that goes 
into the finest brands of cigars, and it will be only a few years when 
the $8,000,000 paid annually for fine cigars is saved to our own people. 

We went to the upper branches of the Volga, in Eussia, and found 
the macaroni wheat, and brought it to the United States, and extended 
the agricultural area of our country far into the desert, because this 
wheat grows with 10 inches of rainfall. Two million bushels of it were 
raised last year, and probably twenty millions will be raised next year. 
You are familiar with what we have done for the fig industry of Cali- 
fornia. There were hundreds of thousands of trees, and not a fig on 
them. There were produced there probably 100 tons of figs last year. 
We sent across the Sahara Desert and brought out the fine date palm, 
and took it to the desert regions of Arizona in order that we might try 
it there, and it was successful. And the greatest work that is now 
before us is in regard to the world's supply of cotton. Eussia is anx- 
ious to grow her own cotton, and be independent of us. Germany is 
anxious to go to her own possessions in Africa and grow her own cot- 
ton there, and the British people have dammed the Nile, and are going 
to dam it again and again, no doubt, to save all the waters in that 
great stream and grow their own cotton, and be independent of us. 

And in order to be ready for that struggle which is coming, Mr. 
Chairman, we are at work hybridizing and. creating new varieties of 
cotton to enable our people to keep in the lead. 

Now, this is somewhat aside, but in order to fairly consider whether 
you can lay your hand upon one of the units of this Department of Agri- 
culture that is doing this work, I ventured to say a few words with 
regard to the magnitude of the work under your bands. Now, we must 
come directly to concrete facts. We have organized work in this division 
of statistics that is decidedly ahead of what was done there six years 
ago. 

When I came to the Department I found that there was not much 
credit given to the division of statistics. I called for the resignation 
of the gentleman at the head of it, and I told him very frankly that I 
did not believe that all he could do and all I could do would command 
confidence in the work of that division, and so I went to the President, 
and to the Cabinet, and to the scientists of the city of Washington, 
and I took plenty of time and I consulted, and I finally got a man at 
the head of the division of statistics who was recommended to me by 
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nearly everybody. Statisticians are very, very scarce. Mr. Hyde had 
had something to do with the Eleventh Census. He did not have all 
of the work. He did not have the animals and horticulture, but he 
had the rest of it, and so he was recommended to me. 

The Chairman. He was the agricultural statistician 1 ? 

Secretary Wilson. Not altogether. He had the rest of it, but not 
live animals and horticulture. So I went to work then to organize 
along such lines as would bring about more efficiency and unquestioned 
integrity. Now, if you will bear with me, I would just like to call 
your attention to a few things in my report to you that indicate the 
lines along which we are working, and 1 will not read very much. I 
am quoting from myself: I state: "The principal feature of the crop- 
reporting system of the division of statistics is the correspondence of a 
large number (upward of 250,000) of farmers, bankers, merchants, 
cotton ginners, agents of transportation lines, mill and elevator pro- 
prietors, and other persons." We could not take the position, sir, that 
we are going to deal entirely with the producer. 

I have been a producer all my life. I know the producers very well. 
We farmers do not keep books on the farms. There is not one farmer 
in a hundred that weighs his crop. Now, we have to come directly to 
the question of considering the value of the two systems of getting facts 
with regard to production and farms. The one is by the house-to-house 
visitation, of the census, and the other is by this system of ours. The 
object of the census is to take care of the history of the past, and the 
object of the system of estimating that we have is to put in the posses- 
sion of all this list of people that I have named— the farmers, the bankers, 
the merchants, the cotton ginners, agents of transportation lines, mill 
and elevator proprietors, and other persons — the facts with regard to the 
crops before they move. That is the object of it in distinction from 
historical inquiry after crops have been sold. 

Now, the question is whether we have been doing this with any con- 
siderable degree of accuracy. You send the house-to-house visitor to 
the farmer, and he asks him — he gets, I think, 15 or 20 cents, or some- 
thing like that, for each farmer that he visits, and is paid by the num- 
ber and the amount of work that he does — he comes to me, a farmer, on 
my farm, and he says to me "How much corn did you raise last year?" 
I say, "I don't know; I had about so many acres, off and on; I don't 
know exactly about that." Then he says, "About how much ha e you 
got per acre?" I say, "I don't know; it runs from 25 bushels to 90 
bushels an acre, here and there." 

"How much wheat did you raise?" "Well, I raised some wheat, 
but it hasn't been thrashed, and I don't know just how it will come 
out;" and he goes on all the way through, and 1 am honestly giving 
him my guess as to what really happened on my farm. He takes that, 
and that is the best that he can get; and he goes to the next farm and 
goes through the same thing, and after he goes to a hundred farmers 
he finally finds one that keeps clerks and keeps books. But the kind 
of farmers that I was raised among do not do that. They can not afford 
to keep clerks and keep books. 

Now, I am not satisfied that the information gotten by that man can 
be called facts. We have a different plan altogether and I would like 
to call your attention to it. This organization of ours, as I have had it 
built up, includes thirty-eight State statistical agents, and they receive 
a compensation of from $300 to $800 per annum. They are selected 
from men who are supposed to be the best informed in the State in 
which they live, who have a general knowledge of the effect of a season 
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on a crop, and can tell with considerable accuracy whether reports 
coming to them are valuable or otherwise. 

Now, each of these maintains a corps of correspondents entirely 
independent of those reporting to the Department at Washington, and 
such correspondents, ranging from 21 in Delaware to 517 in Michigan, 
aggregate 9,048 people reporting to the State agents in those States. 
They are selected by the State agents, and they are intelligent farmers 
and business men. Some of them have reported for twenty years. 
They know that they are going to make those reports, and they have 
an eye out with regard to the growing of the crop and results from the 
growth of that crop. They are considering it more than the individual 
farmer is considering it. 

The State agent does something more than simply tabulate the cor- 
respondence, or the work could be just as well done in Washington. 
He analyzes and coordinates the reports in the light of his own knowl- 
edge of conditions derived from personal observations and other 
sources. It is a pretty intelligent estimate which is made by men who 
are doing it every year. 

In each agricultural county the Division of Statistics has a correspondent who 
makes the county the geographical unit of his report. Every such correspondent 
has from two to four assistant correspondents, whose duty it is to keep him informed 
as to the agricultural conditions prevailing in their respective districts. These county 
correspondents and sub-correspondents number 10, 792. 

So much for the county work. I call your attention now to the 
county reports made to the State agents, and to the county reports to 
the statistician in Washington. 

In every township and voting precinct in which farming operations of any kind 
are carried on the Division of Statistics has a correspondent who makes such town- 
ship or precinct the basis of his report. These correspondents number 30,232. 

The State statistical agents and their correspondents, together with the county 
and township correspondents, numbering in all 50,072, report eleven times in each 
year. 

For the pnrpose of rendering his cotton reports more complete and reliable, the 
statistician also corresponds during the growing and picking season with 61,170 
public and private ginneries and with 14,577 bankers, merchants, and other persons 
not actual growers. 

Now, it is possible that a few of these ginneries may have been 
duplicated to us. That is, from all the sources different names for the 
same individual may possibly have come ; but there are substantially 
61,170 public and private ginneries in the cotton- growing States. 
Fourteen thousand five hundred and seventy-seven bankers, merchants, 
and other persons, not actual cotton growers, also report with regard 
to cotton. 

Similarly, as a check upon the reports on cereal production, he utilizes the services 
of 24,074 millers, elevator men, and other nonfarmers. 

It would not be fair to the United States to depend entirely upon the 
man who produces. The banker, who loans money, and other business 
men are well informed in their several communities, as is also the miller, 
who grinds and deals in grain. 

Finally, at the end of the growing season, 84,154 farmers and planters report on 
the results of their own individual farming operations during the year. 

The farmers report every year. They are selected farmers; they are 
all most intelligent farmers. We want them to report directly to us 
with regard to their own operations on their own farms. 

Now, there is another special line of reports. Seven cotton agents, 
stationed at as many principal Southern cotton markets, and paid a 
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compensation of from $20 to $50 per month each, report weekly as to 
the receipts and shipments of cotton. 

This is for the purpose of giving us a check on the estimates made 
by others. A very good test is the amount of cotton shipped out. It 
is not a complete test, because sometimes cotton is held back. 

Every transportation line in the South reports ibe amount of cotton it carries, 
with the points of origin and destination, and Southern mills without a single excep- 
tion report their purchases of cotton during the year, for use in the preparation of 
the final cotton report, issued as soon after the close of the cotton year ;is the neces- 
sary data can be collecti d and compiled, and this is the principal value of our esti- 
mating system. Private parties make estimates for their own use or to sell; we 
give ours to the world. 

The number of statistical correspondents of all classes in the cotton States, inclu- 
sive of railroad and other transportation agents, is 147,261, and the total number in 
all the States and Territories in the Union is 256,047, ranging from 285 in Nevada to 
20,094 in Texas. 

The division of statistics has also 6 special field agents, whose duty it is to watch 
carefully the development of each important crop throughout the entire period of its 
growth and to keep in close touch with the best-informed opinion in regard to con- 
ditions and prospects. 

The reports received from all these various sources are not dealt with in mass, but 
those of each class are separately tabulated, with a view to the determination for 
the Statistician's future guidance, of their respective approximations to accuracy. 

The total number of reports handled by the 70 employees of the Division of Sta- 
tistics in "Washington has been as high as 2,500,000 in a single year. It is only 
because the various agencies employed in the collection of this immense amount of 
statistical material are, except as above stated, voluntary agencies, that the magni- 
tude of the Department's crop-reporting organization and its possibility of increased 
usefulness are not more adequately recognized. But, as already stated, the prompti- 
tude with which the information thus gathered is made public constitutes its chief 
value. 

Now, I want to say a word, gentlemen, with regard to the value of 
the voluntary agents as compared with that of paid agents. We can not 
compensate this corps of a quarter of a million men in cash, and we do 
not think of it. You give us $141,000 to do all our work, and we could 
not think of paying these men anything. But we do compensate them 
in another way, and satisfy them. We make them special citizens of 
the United States, so far as we are concerned. We send seeds and docu- 
ments to every man of them . Of the number of year books assigned to 
the Department of Agriculture, we give 30,000 to these men. We have 
a littlerpaper published, a report, called The Crop Reporter, and they 
get that and nobody else gets it ; and they are satisfied. 

They know that we are going as far as we can in the line of com- 
pensating. We have old gentlemen occasionally drop into the Depart- 
ment and say, "I have been reporting for your Department for twenty 
years." They become very useful men ; they become very intelligent 
men. They get to learn how their estimates in the past sized up to the 
returns, and they become quite well-informed men. 

I will not take up your time very much longer. 

Mr. Graff : You think their experience is worth something. 

Secretary Wilson. They are experienced men, every one of them, 
They are high-toned American citizens. They are not only farmers 
but people of all those other classes that I have mentioned, and they 
are proud of their positions, and when they get a Yearbook, and 
nobody else gets one, they say, "I earned that by my work;" and when 
they get a Crop Reporter they say, "That belongs to me;" aud our 
intention is that the Crop Reporter shall give them information to 
strengthen them. They are going to school, as it were, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. "Smith. Could they be kept, and do the same thing with the 
same efficiency, if they were under the Bureau of the Census? 

Secretary Wilson. That question has come up to me. 
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Mr. Smith. That is the real question that we want to consider. 

Secretary Wilson. The real question is whether you can turn my 
people adrift. In Washington there are 70, and outside of Washington 
there are State agents, and so forth, and the whole force amounts in all 
to 120. The question is whether we can cut adrift these 120 men and 
give the work to the people in the Census Bureau. I have always 
talked frankly with you gentlemen, and never concealed anything, and 
I believe now that one of the considerations underlying this inquiry all 
along the line, wherever it has been made, is to get something to do for 
a lot of gentlemen in the Census Office who have very little to do now. 
And the real question is, can we turn adrift our people and put in the 
other gentlemen ? 

The Chairman. The main question before us is the feasibility of this 
transfer, and of having one central statistical bureau for the United 
States Government. That is the point upon which the committee 
wants your judgment, whether it is feasible so far as your Department 
is concerned. 

Secretary Wilson. I will answer that just as soon as I come to it, if 
you will permit me to proceed. 

The Chairman. In your own way, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Wilson. A word as to what is done with all this matter 
when it comes up here, and with regard to the integrity of our work : 

The determination of the official figures is made by the Statistician, the ultimate 
averages of all the more important crops being worked out behind closed doors 
during the two or three hours immediately preceding the time appointed for their 
publication, and during the time when the Statistician is engaged on this work no 
one is permitted to enter or leave his room. 

I would like this to go into my remarks. He could not leave the room 
himself to give out information. He does not know what is in these 
reports — because he does not open them until he gets them — except the 
reports from the townships and* the counties, and these are so volumi- 
nous that they could not be worked out in three hours. 

Up in our building we have the townships tabulated on one side of 
the hall, and the counties tabulated on the other side of the hall. But 
the reports from the State agents, the reports from the traveling 
agents — I have not mentioned them, but they are gentlemen who are 
paid, high-priced men, who travel all over the United States and over- 
look all this work and make special reports to the statistician — are not 
opened until the last few hours, after the doors are locked. Therefore, 
it is impossible before those reports are opened to know what they are 
going to show. 

The statisictian brings in several expert clerks, and he says, "Xo one 
will leave this room until we make these calculations," and the secre- 
tary gets possession of his report. So that he does not know, and no 
one knows until final tabulation, what the result will be. It would 
require recourse to methods beyond my comprehension to give out any 
information with regard to our report under that system before it 
reaches the public. 

Now, come back to the question of whether it could be as well done 
elsewhere as it is now in the division. That is to have estimates made, 
you meau? You mean to have estimates made about the crop by the 
Census Office before the crop is moved? Is that what I am to 
understand? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir. 
. Secretary Wilson. The Census people would then have to go further 
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thau they have gone yet. They make visitations from house to house 
in taking the census, and from ginnery to ginnery in getting ginnery 
returns. We, with our seven sources, comprising 250,000 people, make 
estimates of the crops before there has been any weighing or measuring 
or moving of them, for the benefit of all classes of the community. 

The Chairman. That, I suppose, is based on the acreage — first on 
the acreage— and then you take it from week to week, as the weather 
goes on! 

Secretary Wilson. Acreage is fundamental. 

Secretary Wilson. I believe this is what Mr. Hyde does when he 
gets the door locked and those reports before him and those efficient 
clerks with him. It comes up finally to him. Within three hours what 
the State agents have got to say is ready for him and is placed before 
him, and what the traveling agents, the high-priced men, have to say — 
they are not so high priced, after all; they get, some of them, $7 a day — 
is tabulated and placed before him, and what the local agents in the 
South have to say in regard to cotton is opened and tabulated and placed 
before him, and what the information is from the other sources, except 
the counties and townships, is prepared there and placed before him. 
Then it comes up to the statistician. Now, here is the first difficulty 
that gentlemen of the Census will meet. Mr. Hyde's people have made 
their reports for a long time. Take the traveling agents, and the State 
agents, and the local agents, and so forth; they base their reports to a 
considerable extent, Mr. Chairman, on the value that they have learned 
to place on the individual reports to them. Here is a man from a county 
who has hit it so close, his returns have been so valuable, that they 
must rate that information that comes from him very high. Here is one 
who has been a little off, and he can not be rated so high. 

Now, it all comes up to the statistician. He makes his estimates on 
the value of the men who made these figures, as determined by him 
from his correspondence with them in the past. This thing has grown 
up in the minds of all these trusted agents of ours, and it has grown 
up in the minds of our statisticians here, the idea that certain men — I 
can name some of them — men in several States, State agents, make 
their estimates so very close every year that nothing disturbs them in 
the future. 

Now, when he takes up the list of State agents, the statistician will 
say "here is one"and "there is one; that man is always close," or "this 
man is always close," and he puts more weight there, on these meu. 
He has that difference in his mind in regard to the present and the 
past, and your new bureau, your new gentlemen who are proposed to 
take up that work, have not got that. There is no comparison between 
present and past reports, no growth in the minds of these new gentle- 
men with regard to past and present. 

Mr. Smith. Why not transfer these same men to the Census Bureau 1 ? 

Secretary Wilson. Then what would be the object, if you keep all 
my men? The primary consideration, as I have understood it, is to 
have the work done by fewer men. 

The Chairman. And to prevent duplication ? 

Secretary Wilson. To prevent duplication. 

The Chairman. It is not a matter absolutely of dollars and cents. 

Secretary Wilson. There is no duplication in this Government with 
regard to agricultural statistics ; not a particle. 

The Chairman. How about the cotton estimate just finished by you 
and the Census Office 1 ? That is absolutely a duplication. 
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Secretary Wllson. There is a striking difference. 

The Chairman. Almost absolutely alike. There is 7 per cent differ- 
ence. 

Secretary Wilson. It is several hundred thousand bales; no small 
matter. 

The Chairman. That is right. Which will the public believe ? There 
is the difficulty. If you have two sets of people doing absolutely the 
same work, that is the difficulty. 

Secretary Wilson. Yes. If you will pardon me, both of us in that 
case went to a source where they have exactitude; but they have not 
had the time in that office to get all the ginners. But if you have not 
got the ginners, you have to make an estimate, and you have got to 
make an estimate of the cotton not ginned. 

The Chairman. That is so with all crops. You have to make au 
estimate of the cotton not ginned, and of the wheat in the hands of the 
farmers. 

Secretary Wilson. Yes ; but I am trying to impress on the commit- 
tee the growth of what has come to be reported to-day as compared 
with what has been reported by individuals in the past. These men 
have become experts along that line, and the census people have never 
undertaken anything of that kind. 

The Chairman. Your man Hyde is a graduate of the Census Office, 
really, is he not? You took him from the Census Bureau ten years 
agof 

Secretary Wilson. Yes ; but he has become a statistician in the last 
six years. You can not compare the work of the last census with that 
of the preceding one intelligently enough to find out how many cattle 
there are in the United States. 

Mr. Scott. I suppose you will acknowledge that if in your Bureau 
and in the Census Bureau you have separate estimates of the cotton 
crop, and those estimates differ materially, the result will be that the 
people will lose confidence in both of them ? 

Secretary Wilson. Xo, no, no. They have our past record. 

Mr. Scott (continuing). I think what this committee wants is your 
suggestion as to how that can be prevented. How, if we think that it 
is not wise to take the Statistical Division out of your Department, we 
can prevent this conflict of estimates. 

Secretary Wilson. I will tell you how you can prevent that. 

The Division of Statistics has not been evolved and developed and 
strengthened under your hands and mine in the last few years, because 
this question was pending. Since I have been Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, a half score of the best trained men we have had have been taken 
away at higher salaries. There is but one man in the division that I 
would trust to-day to take charge of that division as chief in the place 
of Mr. Hyde, and that man got an offer by telegraph the other day of 
83.000 to go to Minneapolis. 

jSow, you have helped me to keep strong men in other bureaus by 
giving them higher salaries. There is no complaint now in other 
divisions and bureaus. For instance, in the Weather Bureau, those 
gentlemen know that if they are efficient and industrious and behave 
themselves there is a better chance for them in the future. It is the 
same thing in the Bureau of Forestry and the Bureau of Soils, and all 
the others; but no hope has been held out to the people in the Division 
of Statistics. My advice is this, that this thing should be evolved into 
a bureau, so that we can reach out for crops that we have done nothing 
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with yet, and that you should put it in my power to get a few strong 
men to take the places of those men the division has been losing; and 
then there will be no duplication, because the Census Bureau has never 
doue this kind of work, and there is no occasion for putting them at it. 

The Chairman. The Census Bureau has heretofore been only a tem- 
porary bureau to take the census. Now it is made a permanent bureau. 

Mr. Smith. And it has begun at once to estimate crops. 

Secretary Wilson. In the last three years it has been giving you 
reports with regard to ginners, and the difference between its reports 
in the last three years and our reports was 1 per cent and a fraction. 
That shows you that if they are absolutely correct we are very near it. 
That is the point. It shows you that we have been very near correct 
in our system of estimating. 

Mr. Smith. If, last October, the Census Bureau presented a report 
of the cotton crop of 1902, the current year, reporting the amount of 
cotton that had already been marketed and estimating the total crop 
that might be expected — that was in October, Mr. Secretary — at the 
time when your estimates also came out 

Secretary Wilson. Our last cotton report came out December 3. 

Mr. Smith (continuing). And the Census Bureau then presented 
another estimate in December based on what had passed through the 
gins and the judgment of their correspondents as to what remained in 
the country-, 

Secretary Wilson. The census report was on January 5, a month 
later. 

Mr. Smith (continuing). Now, does not that seem to be an exact 
duplication of the estimates that yon have been making? 

Secretary Wilson. No ; the two reports vary several hundred thou- 
sand bales, and we reported a month earlier, while the crop was in 
the hands of the grower. 

Mr. Smith. I am not questioning the accuracy of your report as com- 
pared with that; but is it not a duplication? 

Secretary Wilson. We are too far apart for that; the results vary, 
while the source of information is the same, and I think that we are 
doing it as well as it can be done. 

Mr. Smith. There has been no complaint of the work of your Depart- 
ment until this friction has arisen betweeu you and the Census. There 
has been no complaint by the public of the work of this Division of 
Statistics. 

Secretary Wilson. No, sir; no complaint on our part; we desired to 
continue our work as we have been doing it. I have some letters here 
to which I would like to call your attention, showing what the public 
say. Here is a letter from Dr. Wiley to Mr. Hyde. 

He wants help in getting up some statistics. And that is the case 
with all of our divisions. I want to call your attention to the fact that 
the division of statistics in the Department of Agriculture is an abso- 
lute necessity to-day, and every division and bureau aud office depends 
upon it, and none of them can get.along without it. You move that 
division of statistics over there, and let me show you what you will 
move. I asked the question of the librarian what special features there 
are there. That is their working library which we have there. I said : 
"Tell me briefly what you have and what is the use of it? I want to 
get at it, so that I can put those facts before the Agricultural Commit- 
tee of the House." There is the finest library of statistics there in the 
world — a library of over 12,000 volumes. 
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The library of the division of statistics, besides containing a large 
number of books of reference essential to the purposes of such a library, 
is especially well equipped in the following: 

1. Annual reports of the boards of trade and produce exchanges of 
the principal commercial centers of the United States, covering, for 
some cities, a period of upward of forty years, and believed to be the 
most complete possessed by the Government. 

2. Annual reports of the different State boards of agriculture con- 
taining statistical data and general information on the agriculture of 
individual States. These sets in mauy instances are complete from 
the first issue to date. 

3. A complete file, for a long series of years, of the daily price list 
sheets published by boards of trade, produce, and cotton exchanges, 
and giving daily prices, daily receipts and shipments, visible supplies, 
and other valuable statistics upon agricultural products and live 
stock — a more complete file than is possessed by any other Executive 
Department. 

4. Almost complete sets of United States Treasury, Census, and 
other Departmental reports necessary to the work of this and other 
divisions. 

5. Annual and other statistical reports from foreign countries, giving 
statistical, commercial, and agricultural information, and used not only 
by the division of statistics but by other divisions and Departments. 

6. Files of the leading statistical and economic periodicals of the 
United States, England, Germany, France, Italy, Argentina, Russia, 
and other countries. 

7. A card index of over 44,000 cards concerning the agricultural and 
statistical literature contained in the library. 

Employes and officials from other divisions and Departments con- 
stantly consult the index:, files of books, price-list sheets, and journals, 
notably among these being employees of the Census, Bureaus of Soils, 
Chemistry, Plant Industry, Forestry, etc. 

Several thousand requests are annually sent to the statistician by 
boards of .trade, editors of periodicals, scientists, compilers of statistics, 
crop reporters, etc., for information which can only be answered by 
consulting reports contained in the Library of Statistics. 

Now, gentlemen, you take away these people and you have got to 
take that library or they can not do as good work. And if you take 
it we can not do as good work without it. The Department of Agri- 
culture, with its several bureaus and offices, is dovetailed together, 
one division with the other, as one part of a building is dovetailed to 
the other by the overlapping and interlacing of the bricks. 

It is built up as a whole for future interdependence. I called on one 
of the officers, Mr. Holmes, and told him that I wanted to know what 
work was being done in the Division of Statistics for other bureaus and 
offices in the Departments. He says the following is a statement of the 
work done by the Statistical Division for the various bureaus and divi- 
sions of the Department of Agriculture (reading): 

1. Compiles all statistical matter, both domestic and foreign, for the use of the 
Secretary and other Department officials, in replying to their voluminous corre- 
spondence with regard to agricultural matters. 

2. Prepares all statistical matter for the Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture. 

That is required by law. Of course you can take the Yearbook out 
of the Department of Agriculture and put that in the Census; but do 
you see what yon are doing when you do that? The Yearbook of the 
Department of Agriculture is the best exponent of the scientific work 
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of the Department that has ever been published. It is the index to 
what we are doing, and there is nothing like it. That will have to go- 
also. There is no place where you can stop. It is like taking apart a 
man and trying to make two men of him. You can not split up our 
work without injuring the whole Department. (Reading:) 

3. Maintains a library of domestic and foreign statistical publications for consul- 
tation by the various scientists and cierksin the Department. 

4. Maintains a corps of about 250,000 correspondents for the use of the different 
bureaus and divisions of the office. 

5. Sends special inquiries to these correspondents at the request of different 
bureau chiefs. 

I have something here which is very interesting on that point, exceed- 
ingly. They had a great flood down in Mississippi, and the Division of 
Statistics was called upon at once by the Bureau of Plant Industry to 
say how many farms were submerged. We have got it all here — how 
wide an extent of country was included in that flood. 

We wanted to know, because we wanted to help those people to grow 
another crop. And we did. The Division of Statistics had all the 
information, and nobody else had it. Now, if you take that Division 
of Statistics away, and put it in the Census, we can not answer such an 
inquiry as that. (Reading:) 

During the past year the Division of Statistics has done special work through its 
correspondents for the Bureau of Forestry, the Bureau of Plant Industry, the Bureau 
of Chemistry, the Bureau of Soils, the Office of Experiment Stations, the Division of 
Entomology, and has recently sent to its correspondents a schedule on land tenure. 

Why did it send that on land tenure? I can tell you. In certain 
parts of the United States the wheat crop is decreasing, notably in 
California, notably in the old wheat-growing regions. I wauted to 
know the conditions under which agriculture was being conducted that 
led to the deterioration of the wheat crop. I wanted to know the extent 
to which the farms were being turned over to tenants, and the extent 
to which wheat was being grown as a sole and single crop. 1 wanted 
that information gotten up. 

My view with regard to the future of the Division of Statistics is not 
only to give the figures with regard to these crops, but I would like to 
have specialists in there of such ability that they could take up subjects 
of interest to the whole nation and write bulletins on them for the benefit 
of our whole people. (Reading :) 

6. Prepares special bulletins on statistical matter at the request of the Secretary. 
[Sample herewith.] 

7. Makes special investigations of damage caused by floods or other unusual 
conditions. 

There was a flood in Texas not long ago. Our statisticians could tell 
us at once the extent of country covered, and how many farms were 
there, and how much it would require to seed a new crop for those 
people in the Brazos Valley. 

Mr. Scott. You understand, of course, that there is no proposition to 
absolutely do away with this statistical work, and as you go along I 
would like to have you suggest to us in what way it happens that your 
Department can do it a great deal better than the Census, for instance, 
could do it. You speak of the Bureau of Soils asking your Statistical 
Bureau for certain information. Would it be very much more trouble 
for your Bureau of Soils to go across town to get that information 
instead of across the hall? 

Secretary Wilson. Suppose, for illustration, one of you is a father 
and has a little girl in your family, and the trustee of the town comes 
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and says to you, "We have got to look into the question of economy, 
and, at the same time, the question of efficiency. This child of yours 
must be well fed and warmed and clothed and properly instructed. We 
have a foundling institution across the street here with just as good a 
roof on it as your roof and just as good a furnace in the cellar. We 
have studied the question of nutrition there, and we know how properly 
to feed and clothe and care for children. Now, what reason have you 
to give me why I shall not take that little girl of yours and put her in 
that foundling institution? Tou could hear from her by correspond- 
ence." Well, I am afraid when it got along about evening she would 
miss her mother. I am afraid she would be homesick ; and theu her 
mother wants her at home. 

You are proposing to put agriculture, gentlemen, under commerce; 
under manufactures, that are the offshoots of agriculture. Tou are 
putting the cart before the horse. If you want to economize, send me 
the Bureau of the Census, but do not ask us to wait on the convenience 
of some person who may, and in fact must, in the future, think a great 
deal more of commerce and manufactures than of agriculture. We 
would want far more work done than all other departments put together. 

The Chairman. Why should you presume that"? Why is not com- 
merce and manufactures just as much entitled to correct satisfies as 
agriculture? 

Secretary Wilson. I assume that you are getting it for them now. 
The proposed department of commerce is expected to do for that indus- 
try what my Department does for agriculture. I have no objection to 
that. 

The Chairman. Why should you assume that the trend of prejudice 
in the Census Bureau would make them more favorable to manufac- 
tures than to agriculture! 

Secretary Wilson. They have to look after commerce and manufac- 
tures, and ours would be secondary. 

The Chairman. They would look after everything. 

Secretary Wilson. The man who is put at the head of the new 
department will know that if he makes any reputation he will have to 
make it in the line of commerce and manufactures. He will not be in 
touch with agricultural matters. It will be like the calf sucking the 
cow through the fence. [Laughter.] Tou will simply injure the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture by taking away what we need all the time. Tou 
will injure and weaken the rest of the bureaus and offices in that 
Department. 

I will give you an illustration. I want certain information for the 
use of the Department, and I send a respectful request up to Director 
Merriam, who is a very pleasant gentleman — I do not want to speak 
at all lightly of any of these gentlemen ; I am speaking of the proposed 
two-headed system. I send up there, and I say "I want so aud so, 
and so and so," and he returns a respectful answer, as he surely would, 
and he says "As soon as I can get around to it, I will let you have the 
information." 

The Chairman. Everybody knows that the Census is in its infancy. 
Nobody thinks that they are very efficient; they are just starting — 

Secretary Wilson. Conceding that, why injure a system that works 
well now ? A Congressman writes me a letter asking for certain infor- 
mation. I tap the bell and I say, " I want that information at once. 
These Congressmen legislate, and they must have this information 
promptly." Gentlemen, up there it might be different. I can control 
the sources of information in my own Department. But I can not go 
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up there aud say to the Census Bureau officer, whoever he may be, 
"Who are the people who will get this information for you to send to 
me!" I can not do that. That would be impudence on my part. "I 
would like to get hold of them and set them at work at once." He 
would give me to understand that that was his jurisdiction, and he 
would be right. When I want a thing done quickly, I say "rush;" 
that is more than I could say to him. 

This is a thing that we lean upon and depend upon all the time. We 
will miss it if it is taken away. It will be one of the cogs out of the wheel. 
If it is taken from us it will be a brick out of our wall. And really we 
would have to go to work and build it up again ; as it would take them 
years to become as efficient as we have our men under our system. I 
want to know everything that is being clone. I want to decide the 
direction in which it shall go. Otherwise you would not have had the 
growth that you have had. I am a farmer, and always have been, and 
my sympathies are with the farmer, and always will be. 

I never lived in a town a day in my life except when I was sent there 
by the people to do something. There is the question. My sympathies 
are with these people working down in the Southern fields — it may be 
a barefooted man working with one mule to raise a little cotton — or in 
the far North reclaiming the burnt-over district, or on the Pacific coast, 
or the wheat fields of the West, or the reforesting of waste places. My 
sympathies are with these people coming from Finland into the States 
of Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Michigan. My sympathies are with 
every American farmer. I want to strengthen those poor people, the 
Scandinavians and others, going in there and trying to make a living, 
and to recuperate the waste places of our land under our own flag. 
That is the reason, sir, why it is not wise to tear anything out of the 
Department of Agriculture that you have built up. But, on the other 
hand, I turn to you now to aid the good work that you have done for 
the Department of Agriculture, to continue it, and to give me the 
assurance that I shall get more strong men, and I will take the first 
steps toward reaching out and giving you more prompt and better 
work than has been done in the past, and what is being done now 
should have been done long ago, and what we are doing has general 
approval. 

I think, unless there are questions to be asked, that is all that I care 
to say. I have a lot of papers here, and some of these I ought to call 
your attention to, I think. They give you an indication of the senti- 
ment of the people outside. There is a letter here from the New Orleans 
people, the cotton people down there. They want the division con- 
tinued where it is. Here is another from Mr Harvie Jordan, president 
of the Southern Cotton Growers' Protective Association. He wants 
the same thing. Here is one from the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, 
desiring that the division be left where it is. 

And we have them from New York aud from all over the United 
States. I will give you simply the names appended to those letters I 
have here: William V. King, superintendent New York Cotton 
Exchange; Charles A. Wieting, commissioner of agriculture of the 
State of New York; G-. D. Eogers, secretary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Minneapolis, Minn.; B. W. Kilgore, secretary Cotton States 
Association, and Henry Hawkins, secretary of the Board of Trade, 
Shreveport, La. These are from the business men of the country. 
They have confidence in our work and want it to continue where it is. 

Mr. Graff. Do you know the method pursued for collecting these 
statistics in Germany and England and the principal European nations? 
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Secretary Wilson. They are similar to ours. 

Mr. Graff. Do they have a general statistical bureau which is out- 
side of the different departments, similar to the Census Bureau? 

Secretary Wilson. 1 wish you would ask that question of these Board 
of Trade men, who will follow me. I have an opinion about it, of course; 
but it is their business to know about it. 

The Chairman. I called at the German embassy yesterday to find 
out how they did it in Germauy, and 1 found that the data are all 
gathered by the different departments. For instance, the department 
of agriculture will gather its data, aud they are sent to the central 
statistical bureau, which digests them, aud that information is then 
sent out by it. That is my idea of what ought to be done with us. 

Secretary Wilson. That is substantially what we are doing now. 

The Chairman. I think that is the proper way to do it, and that 
will stop duplication of the work. 

Secretary Wilson. That is substantially what we are doing. 

The Chairman. No, sir; yon do not send your data to a central 
Government bureau of statistics, and you tabulate and work it all out 
yourselves. 

Secretary Wilson. No, nobody could do it as well as we. The Ger- 
mans and most other foreign peoples are sending their men here to 
ascertain how the Agricultural Department does its work, and we can 
not afford to follow them. No foreign country begins to do for agricul- 
ture what we are doing. All of them know this and are inquiring into 
our methods. 

The Chairman. I have always considered the Germans pretty 
thorough in anything that they undertook, and 

Secretary Wilson. Yes, they are. But they are sending 40 men 
over here this year to find out about our methods iu addition to keeping 
an agricultural attache here all the time. 

Mr. Smith. They are preparing to follow us? 

Secretary Wilson. Yes, they are. They have got our publications, 
and they know what we are doing. 

Mr. Scott. When the suggestion is made that the Census Bureau 
would have no such force of correspondents as you have, it has been 
answered that your correspondents might be turned over to them; and 
when the objection has been made that there would be no way to pay 
those correspondents, the suggestion is made that they might be paid 
as they are now, through the seeds and documents. What would be 
your idea as to that? 

Secretary Wilson. You mean have us pay the workers of the Cen- 
sus Bureau, and encourage them along to send reports in to the Census 
Bureau ? It would be helping agriculture by indirection. My idea 
would be that it would be much better to let them stay where they are 
in immediate touch with our work. They would work with a much 
better will, I think. 

Mr. Haugen. You state that you employ a number of high-priced 
men. How many are there of those? 

Secretary Wilson. Six, I think. 

Mr. Haugen. It was stated by the Director of the Census the other 
day .that he also employs a number of these men to gather statistics. 
Would it not be well to arrange with you that these men should do the 
same work? 

Secretary Wilson. He has never done the same kind of work that 
we are doing, giving estimates. I understand if this change is made 
the pay system will prevail. 
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The Chairman. He stated that under the direction of the law he 
now has a county official reporter in every county in the cotton belt. 

Secretary Wilson. Yes; a paid man. We bave many volunteers 
in each county. 

The Chairman. A paid man, and they get the reports on which the 
estimates are based. 

Secretary Wilson. We bave a great many in every county, not paid. 

Mr. Graff. What preparation do these special agents have who are 
paid $7 a day? 

Secretary Wilson. They are generally trained in the Department 
by our trained scientists, just as other scientists are trained. 

Mr. Graff. Along the lines of agriculture? 

Secretary Wilson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Haugen. Do you keep them all the time? 

Secretary Wilson. Yes, sir; all the time. 

The Chairman. Getting information? 

Secretary Wilson. Getting information from the field, or from rail- 
roads or from manufacturers, or something of that kind. 

Mr. Haugen. Are the same ones employed in the same places for 
that work constantly, or are they changed about? 

Secretary Wilson. They are changed about sometimes. 

The Chairman. Do you pay them a salary or a per diem ? 

Secretary Wilson. A per diem. 

The Chairman. Why not make them permanent, and give them a 
certain pay? 

Secretary Wilson. If they miss a clay now, they lose their pay. 

The Chairman. Do they ever miss a day? 

Secretary Wilson. Yes, sir: they do. And they do not get their 
thirty days annual leave or sick leave. You may smile at, me on the 
idea of economy, but we have never had more than $14,000 for this 
work, and these letters show that the gentlemen interested outside of 
the Bureau are all satisfied, and do not want you to disturb it by organ- 
izing a paid force of quite different people. 

Mr. Graff. How near have the estimates come in past years; they 
have come quite near to the actual condition as afterwards developed, 
have they not? 

Secretary Wilson. Quite near; quite close. You see, you never 
would get the actual statistics in regard to a crop unless you were 
going to weigh it. That is never done by anybody. We get what the 
Census calls "actual facts." They are no such thing. They are intel- 
ligent guesses by intelligent, good-natured farmers. We have seven 
sources from which to study the guesses of those farmers. 

Mr. Lamb. Of this $14,000, how much is spent in the field, and how 
much in the Department? 

Secretary Wilson. A large part of it is spent in Washington, com- 
piling and getting up these reports. 

Mr. Haugen. The Director has already explained that that work 
could be done better in the Census Department, inasmuch as they 
employed paid statisticians. 

Secretary Wilson. Now, I do not believe that a paid statistician, 
who goes there to earn so many dollars, will give you any better service 
or as good service as the farmers and bankers and millers who now 
report to us. 

The Chairman. On what do you base that statement — in your judg- 
ment? 

Secretary Wilson. On my experience, because I know and have 
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come into contact with a great many of those men. They are proud of 
their work, and make a study of it, and they are very intelligent men 
all along the line, and any amount of money that you might give them 
would not change them. But if you paid money for this service you 
probably would not have those men, but a different class. 

The Chairman. Politics would get into it ? 

Secretary Wilson. Probably. I think it has been at work a little 
already. 

Mr. Graff. Tou give as a particular reason for retaining this Bureau 
in your Department that these men are adapted by training or experi- 
ence for this particular line of work — agricultural work? 

Secretary Wilson. Yes, sir; they are specialists in agriculture, and 
if you double up the work of agriculture with that of commerce and 
manufactures, then you are mixing men up and generalizing instead of 
having specialists. 

Mr. Livingston. When a farmer reports the amount of cattle, and 
the railroad and the banker reports it, and the speculator reports it — 
and you have some of them on your list — when you come to tabulate, 
how do you compromise the differences? 

Secretary Wilson. That is what I have been speaking of. That is 
the value of a continuation of a scientist in one line of work. When the 
tables all come to one man, two or three hours before they come to me 
finally, he takes up all those sources on which he gets information, and 
compares those reports from each source with the one of the year before, 
and the one of the year before that, and so on back. He has an idea 
in his mind of the value of the reports from these State statisticians 
and from these traveling agents and others, because he has had experi- 
ence with them before, and he puts the most weight on the report of 
the man who has made the best record. 

Mr. Livingston. He exercises his judgment? 

Secretary Wilson. He must. There is no other way under the sun 
to do it. 

Mr. Livingston. And the estimate is not based on the figures that 
he gets from any particular department or field, but he exercises his 
judgment? 

Secretary Wilson. He puts the weight on all the seven sources from 
which he gets information, and the record shows that he has been quite 
near the truth. The figures he gets are the basis of his estimates. 

Mr. Livingston. I understand. 

Secretary Wilson. He puts weight on those seven sources ; but the 
source or the man which has been the most reliable* in the past, he 
gives most weight to. 

Mr. Livingston. What is that source? 

Secretary Wilson. I will name the seven sources. 

Mr. Livingston. Which is the most reliable, I say. 

Secretary Wilson. In one State there are several correspondents, 
the township men, the county men, the State agents, and so forth. 
There are seven sources. They vary, but the average is the best in the 
land. When it is all done it is done by human beings that are liable 
to err. But when it has been done by these different sets of men you 
are liable to get a pretty close average, and they do. No one source 
controls. One is a check upon all the others, and continuous comparing 
year after year enables the statistician to give weight judiciously. 

Mr. Livingston. Tou reported the round bale, which is only 263 
pounds, as a whole bale of cotton. 

Secretary Wilson. No, sir; we reported two as one. 
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Mr. Livingston. Ton do not show it in your report. 

Secretary Wilson. I show it in my report. 

Mr. Livingston. Two as one? 

Secretary Wilson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Livingston. Mr. Hyde did not show it in his. 

Secretary Wilson. He probably did not think to make a footnote 
about it; but that is what is done. 

Mr. Livingston. It is? 

Secretary Wilson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Livingston. Are you aware that from whatever source you may 
get your estimate as to a growing crop of cotton, it is merely a guess r 
even with the farmer, do whatever you please! 

Secretary Wilson. I am trying to impress on this committee that. 
when the census enumerator goes to the farm he only gets a guess,, 
and the guess of one man. 

The Chairman. Have you any doubt as to whether it is a Govern- 
ment function to make an estimate, anyway? 

Secretary Wilson. There is the law ; I am endeavoring to carry it out. 

The Chairman. I know that you have been directed to make an esti- 
mate, but I wanted your opinion. 

Secretary Wilson. Crop reporting of all kinds is estimating. I am 
very much obliged to you for this hearing. 



STATEMENT OF ME. WILLIAM S. HAEVEY, OF PHILADELPHIA. 

The Chairman. Please state whom you represent. 

Mr. Harvey. Mr. Chairmen and gentlemen, I am president of the 
board of trustees of the Philadelphia Commercial Museum, which is 
one of the institutions which is known throughout the country, and 
also abroad, as gathering information for the benefit of the American 
producers and American manufacturers, and is becoming a sort of clear- 
ing house between the American producer and manufacturer and the 
foreign buyer. We have 120,000 home and foreign correspondents. 

Mr. Allen. May I interrupt you for a question 1 ? 

Mr. Harvey. Certainly. 

Mr. Allen. Is that an incorporated institution f 

Mr. JIarvey. No, sir; it is an association which is chartered by an 
ordinance of the city of Philadelphia. It is in part a biireau of the 
city of Philadelphia, and receive support from the city of Philadelphia 
and also from the State of Pennsylvania, and it also received several 
years ago $3.50,000 from the General Government for buildings. 

The museum now possesses property valued at nearly $3,000,000. 

It is a commercial museum, for the development of commerce, and 
has a bureau of information that furnishes information to American 
manufacturers and producers without cost to anyone who may inquire.. 
It has a number of subscribers, whose subscriptions in part support it.. 

Mr. Allen. It is not a State institution, made so by law, but it 
merely receives voluntary aid? 

Mr. Harvey. It receives support from the city of Philadelphia and 
the State. The governor of Pennsylvania, the mayor of Philadelphia, 
and the president of select and common council, and the president of 
the school board are members of the board of trustees, also 14 well- 
known and influential gentlemen, all of whom serve without compensa- 
tion, giving of their time and means for what they believe to be the 
public welfare. 

agr 26* 
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I am also chairman of the committee that was selected by the National 
Board of Trade to investigate crop statistics as reported by Depart- 
ments of the United States Government. 

The other gentlemen who are associated with me on this committee, 
three of whom are present, are Charles B. Murray, of Cincinnati, secre- 
tary of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, and also the editor of the 
Cincinnati Price Current, which is known all over the world as the most 
reliable statistical paper in the United States; and I would lite to say, 
as you may not know Mr. Murray, that he was one of the first Ameri- 
can citizens honored by a banquet by the Board of Trade of Liverpool, 
twenty one years ago, as an evidence of their appreciation of the work 
that he was doing, which was recognized as being of great value and 
reliability by the Board of Trade of Liverpool and other foreign boards 
of trade and bourses. 

Mr. J. C. Brown is the statistician of the Produce Exchange of the 
city of New York, and has been for seventeen years. Mr. H. A. Wroth 
is assistant secretary of the Chamber of Commerce of Baltimore. 
These gentlemen are with me to day. 

Mr. Howard, who has been the reporter of statistics of the Chicago 
Board of Trade for forty-one years, is also a member of this committee. 
Mr. Howard is unavoidably detained by illness. 

The National Board of Trade had this committee appointed more 
than eight months ago on account of the criticisms that were being 
made in regard to statistical information furnished by various depart- 
ments of the Government. Discrepancies, iuaccuracies, and inconsist- 
encies existed between the reports made by different departments. 
The committee met in Washington on the 16th of September, 1902, and 
took up their work at the Census Bureau and subsequently at the 
Department of Agriculture. I would like to say that while we came 
here as an impartial committee, without any prejudices whatever toward 
any department or division of the Government, not to deal with men, 
but to deal with measures in an impartial way, if there was any leaning 
in our minds that leaning was rather adverse to the Department of 
Agriculture. 

The committee's report was made public in November. It was pre- 
sented at the National Board of Trade annual meeting yesterday, where 
52 chambers of commerce and boards of trade were represented, from 
California to Maine, and it was unanimously adopted and a resolution 
passed that the committee of inquiry should be continued. 

I would like to state, Mr. Chairman, that everything that is presented 
by this committee is the unanimous work of the committee; it is not 
the work of any single member, but the report has received the unani- 
mous indorsement of each member of the committee. 

The question may naturally arise as to why the committee of inquiry 
in regard to agricultural statistics is present before the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, to which it is proper to say that since the sub- 
mission and promulgation of the inquiry committee report there have 
been various statements made in the press and also before the House 
Committee on Agriculture which reflects an intent on the part of certain 
parties to discredit the report of the inquiry committee in some of its 
important statements, which committee has given to the public the 
result of an investigation which its members were called upon to make, 
and in the work or results of which there were no elements of self- 
interest. In coming before your body the aims of your committee in 
the interest of betterment of important governmental service is fully 
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realized, and with a wish to be helpful, if possible, in the good work you 
are endeavoring to accomplish. 

The inquiry committee report was the result of proceedings which 
had no purpose to serve but that of investigation and report strictly in 
the public interest, and without partiality toward either of the govern- 
mental offices under consideration. The report has been carefully 
considered by the committee in all its particulars, and reflects in each 
and all of its features the declared views and decisions of each member 
of the committee. So far as known, no comment of significance of unfa- 
vorable nature has been made in regard to the findings of the committee 
excepting in one particular, while many expressions in recognition of the 
value of the work performed have come to the notice of the committee. 
The one particular referred to relates to the statement concerning the 
features of inconsistency in the Census Bureau work found in compari- 
sons of area. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to here, if I may take the liberty, reply 
to a question which you asked the honorable Secretary of Agriculture, 
" if the basis of their crop reports was not the acreage area." On page 
13 of the inquiry committee's report we state, " th.e errors in crop sta- 
tistics of the Department of Agriculture appear to have been due more 
to a faulty area basis than to any other cause." 

Under date February 23, 1901, Director Merriam issued Census Bul- 
letin ~So. 57, and over his signature the introduction contains these 
words : 

This bulletin, prepared under the direction of Mr. Henry Gannett, geographer, 
presents in the subsequent pages tables showing the area in square miles of the United 
States by States, Territories, and counties. 

This is a Census Bureau report, duly presented. The inquiry report 
feature which has received unfavorable comment from officials of the 
Census Office reads as follows : 

Features of inconsistency in the Census Bureau work are to be found in compari- 
sons of area, in instances where the agricultural returns make the farm areas equal 
to or exceed the land surface, according to survey records as presented by the Twelfth 
Census. There appear many such instances. In 20 States, in which there are 1,490 
counties, there are 101 counties made to appear as having farm lands equal to or in 
excess of the entire surveyed land surface. This number includes a few which by a 
small fraction of 1 per cent are under 100 in the comparison, but which practically 
represent the entire land surface. 

The excesses over an equal extent of area range up to 40 per cent, the aggregate 
number of acres indicated in the farm returns of these 101 counties being 5 per cent 
greater than their entire surface, without allowances for highways, towns, railroads, 
etc. Of the 101 counties there are 69 which appear to have more farm acres than 
the surveyed land records indicate within their boundary lines. There are 23 hav- 
ing over 5 per cent excess of such area; there are 13 having over 10 per cent of 
such excess, 10 having over 15 per cent of such excess, 8 having over 20 per cent of 
excess, in comparison with the reported actual land surface. For Ohio, 19 per cent 
of the number of counties are shown to represent 100 per cent or more of the entire 
surface as in farm lands; in Iowa, 17 per cent; Kansas, 12 per cent; Kentucky, 9 per 
cent; Missouri, 9 per cent; Tennessee, 6 per cent; Indiana, 6 per cent, etc. 

In addition to these 101 counties found by analysis of Census Bureau data to 
reflect returns of farm lands equal to or in excess of the surveyed land surface of 
such counties, there are 700 other counties showing 90 per cent or more, of which 335 
represent 95 per cent or more, in such comparison. Thus over 28 per cent of all the 
2,800 counties of the country represent farm areas reported as 90 per cent or more of 
the surveyed land surface. 

Whether these conditions, reflecting a large extent of farm acreage in excess of 
what can be accepted as the true position, are due to overestimates in returns of 
•enumerators, or to duplications in the mechanical operations incident to the meth- 
ods of the Census Office in the tabulating work, or to both of these, with inconsistent 
work in editing the schedules, and other causes, can not be stated by the committee, 
but they are evidence of erroneous work, the measure of which in influence on results 
can not be satisfactorily estimated. 
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The report has not undertaken to declare what is or what is not er- 
roneous in these particulars — simply to point out inconsistencies, which 
can not be set aside by any effort or pretense at explanation. Any ex- 
planation that implies removal of these manifest inconsistencies in the 
work of the Census Office must necessarily depend upon declarations 
implying errors in this official work submitted for the acceptance of the 
public. We are not here to make declarations as to errors, but as to 
inconsistencies, and inconsistencies necessarily imply imperfect work. 

To declare that the data of a particular county, or set of counties, or 
of a State, have been retabulatea and the results found to be consistent 
with the first tabulation does not imply accuracy of the conclusions 
reached, for the returns of enumerators, upon which these results are 
based, may be seriously faulty, and responsible in fact for the incon- 
sistent or erroneous conclusions, but which are not removable or ex- 
plainable by any statements which have been or can be presented. 

In the report of Director Merriam's statement before the Agricul- 
ture Committee, he is quoted as saying: 

Of the 102 counties in which it is alleged that the reported area in farms is greater 
than the entire land surface measured by the geographer, 56 are disposed of by the 
report of the geographer who finds the statement regarding them entirely erroneous. 

That is to say, the farm area of the agricultural census is not in 
excess of the total area as reported by the geographer. 

To this it may be replied that the census reports of land areas show 
70 counties, which represent an aggregate of 2 1 ,845,120 acres of surface, 
including highways, railways, towns, etc., while the farm reports of the 
Census Bureau represent 23,543,025 acres for these counties, in each 
instance the farm area being the greater, and the aggregate shows an 
average excess of 7£ per cent. 

Additional to these 7(1 counties there are 31 which represent 10,398,080 
acres of surface, as compared with 10,400,287 acres reported as farm 
areas. 

When the Census Director states that of the 102 counties alluded to 
by him 56 are disposed of by the report of the geographer, who finds 
the statement regarding them entirely erroneous, he makes a declara- 
tion that of itself is seriously inconsistent with the Census Office data, 
and can not be supported otherwise than by declaration or confession 
that the information published and promulgated by the office is in fact 
erroneous in either the geographer's report or the exhibits of the agri- 
cultural statistician, or both, and therefore necessarily supports the 
position taken by the inquiry committee. We submit herewith a list 
of 70 counties (marked " Exhibit A"), giving the land areas and farm 
areas of these counties, the latter being greater than the former in every 
instance. 

The Census Director is reported as saying: 

Omissions of farm acreage have been more frequent than duplications. 

If this be true, the more significant as an element of inconsistency is 
the Census Office evidence of excesses of farm areas in comparison with 
reported actual land areas for the same counties. 

Our committee might go much further in pointing out the evidences 
of failure on the part of the Census Director to explain away the incon- 
sistencies pointed out by the inquiry report, but the instances here 
mentioned are deemed sufficient to support our position as one which 
has not in any particular been disturbed by the labored efforts of the 
Census Director. 
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The understood object of the plans of the Government in expenditures 
for agricultural statistics is to furnish information of value to all inter- 
ested classes, without preference or discrimination, and it is regarded 
as not too much to assert that no branch of the governmental service is 
of more importance than that engaged in presentation of agricultural 
statistics. This work has been perfonned by two branches of the 
Government, but under different methods and different forms. The 
census work has its elements of value, largely in the feature of data 
serving as comparison and verification, while the work of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has afforded a current guide as to conditions inci- 
dent to the production, supplies, and distribution of crops. The Census 
Office in being placed on a permanent basis may strengthen and improve 
its work, but there is no visible ground for expectation that it could 
prosecute such work with a degree of efficiency and value equal to that 
reached in the statistical division of the Department of Agriculture. 

The inquiry report presents recommendations which include the 
strengthening of the statistical division of the Department of Agri- 
culture by giving it the power of a bureau, and the retention of this 
service in the Department, with some changes in methods in the statis- 
tical work. It is believed that recognition of these propositions would 
imply the maintenance and betterment of such work. 

The recent comprehensive statement of the honorable Secretary of 
Agriculture under date January 5 well and clearly shows the impor- 
tance of the work of the Statistical Division and reasons why, under 
the community of interests centered in his Department, it would be 
inadvisable and prejudicial to the general welfare to disturb these con- 
ditions. It is also demonstrated that this division as now located can 
perform the work which its office calls for more efficiently and more 
economically as to cost than can any other branch of service. 

Exhibit A. 



State. 


County. 


Acres in 
counties. 


Acres in 
farms. 


Farm, 
per cent. 






1,236,480 
480, 000 
640,000 
277,760 
60, 800 
77, 440 
308, 480 
18ft, 600 
243, 200 
243, 200 
320, 000 
276, 480 
460, 800 
369, 920 
276,480 
524, 800 
500, 640 
368, 640 
415, 360 
286, 080 
576,000 
432,640 
460, 800 
537, 600 
386,660 
350,720 
507, 520 
170, 880 
102, 400 
123,520 
172, 160 
130,500 
128, 640 
486, 400 
145, 920 
387, 200 


1, 702, 967 
599,436 
668,426 
338J 205 
73, 358 
78, 300 
332, 759 

186. 830 
245, 557 
246, 748 
325, 147 
282, 456 
464, 105 
305, 770 
386, 780 
541,967 
599, 930 
371, 873 
419, 416 
334, 404 
602, 620 
473, 633 
490, 909 
556, 541 
389, 619 
353, 945 
541, 646 
174,383 

108. 831 
126, 953 
178,894 
142, 690 
131,606 
506, 010 
186, 173 
390, 614 


1 

138 






125 






104 




Kent 


122 






121 






101 






108 






101 






101 






101 






102 






102 






101 






104 






140 






103 






107 




Shelbv 


101 






101 






117 






105 






109 






107 






104 






101 






101 






107 






102 






106 






103 






104 






109 






102 




Pike 


104 




Scott 


128 




Hillsdale 


101 
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Exhibit A — Continued. 



State. 


County. 


Acres in 
counties. 


Acres in 
farms. 


Farm, 
per cent. 




Caldwell 


272,640 
266,880 
339. MO 
288,640 
552,960 
291,840 
193,280 
142. 720 
255,360 
•275,200 
275,840 
306,560 
261,120 
309,760 
236,800 
257, 120 
2*8. 640 
. 275,840 
253,440 
236,160 
303,360 
513,920 
346.880 
487,680 
105,600 
201,600 

68,480 
151,680 
320,000 
553,280 
182,400 
168,960 
164,480 

84,480 


276,827 
273,704 
353,670 
291,917 
556,122 
300, 171 
198,530 
145,200 
272, 137 
309,036 
282,396 
210,053 
279,420 
323,993 
247,933 
363.892 
294,853 
281,464 
260,760 
248,495 
309,642 
519,335 
414,768 
551,149 
107,071 
229,482 
71,457 
152, 918 
340,886 
364,731 
225,957 
173,656 
168,795 
103,704 


102 






103 






104 






101 






101 






103 






103 






102 






107 


Ohio 




112 






102 






101 




Gallia 


107 






105 






105 




Highland 


102 
102 






102 






103 




Xoble 


105 






102 






101 






120 






113 






101 






114 






104 






101 






107 






103 


Utah 




114 






103 






103 




Taylor .' 


123 









The Chairman. How do you account for that discrepancy in regard 
to the land? I suppose the census enumerator conies along and asks a 
farmer "How many acres have you got?" and he is a little prone to 
exaggerate. He always throws in the road, anyway. 

Mr. Harvey. In our inquiry to the Census Bureau they endeavored 
to explain that if the farm extended into another county, the entire 
farm was counted in the county in which the man resided. 

The Chairman. There was a double enumeration and a duplication 
of work? 

Mr. Harvey. Tes, sir. In the minds of the committee the impres- 
sion, to which reference has not been made, is that more farms are 
reported in some instances at 15 cents per farm than exist. Enumera- 
tors were also paid 4 cents for reporting mortality, and it was dis- 
covered that the mortality in some counties was reported less than it 
really had been, because they got better pay for farms than mortality. 

I would like to state, for the information of the committee, that we 
have listened with very great interest to the statement that was made 
by the honorable Secretary of Agriculture this morning, and some of 
us who have had experience are prepared to indorse in the most 
unqualified manner the statement that he has made in regard to the 
character of the service he gets from the men who are interested in 
their work, it being superior to the service that can be paid for. 

These men to whom he gives seeds and publications feel a pride in 
being identified in a measure with the Agricultural Department of the 
United States Government, and they render better service, and we 
know this in our experience of years in the Commercial Museum work. 
We pay for our service largely by furnishing and exchanging informa- 
tion. It is what you might term practical reciprocity. Mr. Murray, of 
Cincinnati, who is one of the best-known crop statisticians in the world, 
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can testify what his experience has been. Mr. Murray could not afford 
to pay all his correspondents. 

He has few correspondents whom he does pay, but Mr. Murray gets 
his service largely from men whom he knows in various counties 
throughout the principal crop-raising States; they furnish him with 
data and statistical information which enables him to keep tab on the 
work of the Statistical Division in the Agricultural Department, and he 
gets information in exchange for information. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, very much for giving us 
this hearing. I presume that you would like to ask the other gentle- 
men some questions. 

The Chairman. We would like to hear from Mr. Murray. 



STATEMENT OF MR. CHARLES B. MURRAY, OF CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

Mr. Murray. We have for many years, Mr. Chairman, been carry- 
ing on a regular work in a general way with reference to collecting 
current information, but we do not assume to offer precise statements 
as to conditions or quantitative exhibits from time to time, otherwise 
than to that extent that may serve as a sort of general guide to those 
who are interested in these propositions currently. 

The Chairman. You do not employ a regular force of correspond- 
ents, do you? 

Mr. Murray. No, sir. I have hundreds of correspondents to whom 
we send out inquiries. In regard to our method, I will state briefly 
that I have five lists of correspondents to whom I send inquiries, to 
list No. 1 this week, to list No. 2 next week, and No. 3 the next week, 
and so on around, until I reach the beginning again. In that way I 
distribute these inquiries over the various sections of the different 
States in which I pursue these inquiries, so that we get in each 
instance information from a distinctive locality as compared with that 
which precedes. And each of these lists of correspondents is different 
from the others and from different localities. 

The Chairman. What is the total number of correspondents? 

Mr. Murray. From 1,200 to 1,500 altogether at different times. I 
do not address that number regularly, only on occasions of special 
inquiries. There are about 700 to whom I address in a regular way. 

The Chairman. How many States do you attempt to cover? 

Mr. Murray. I only in a current way take some 10 to 12 States, 
which cover all the information we require in the work that we are 
pursuing in a general way. The Central States, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, and frequently the Dakotas, Minnesota, Michi- 
gan, Missouri, Kentucky, and Tennessee. That is the region of our 
active inquiries. 

The Chairman. And do you tabulate all that information yourself 
when you get it? 

Mr. Murray. Yes, sir. I have been for many years accustomed to 
give personal and careful attention to such work. 

I would like to say one word, if you will allow me, voluntarily, with 
reference to the proposition of pay for such information. I am strong 
in the conviction that the question of pay does not belong to the ques- 
tion of getting good information from agricultural districts. 

I know that we have hundreds of correspondents who have been fur- 
nishing us information for many years, and by our ability to judge of 
the nature of their reports, and from the results that afterwards appeared, 
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we have reason to think that they are honest and clean and clear 
reports, and that the information is furnished because these men have 
an interest in furnishing correct and accurate information from their 
localities; they are concerned in that, and they are public spirited and 
they furnish a class and nature and style of report that can not be 
secured by the man who works simply for the pay. 

I am satisfied in my own mind that to put such work upon the pay 
basis would be to lower the quality of the result. I will submit the 
report of our committee of inquiry on agricultural statistics. We are 
very much obliged to you, gentlemen, for giving us this hearing. 

The Chairman. The committee is much obliged to you. 

(Thereupon the committee adjourned.) 



REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF IXQUIRY 1XTO METHODS OF THE CEXSUS 
BUREAU AXD OF THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

[Investigation proceedings under action of the National Board of Trade, September. 1902] 

Hon. Blanchard Randall, 

Pre.vi dent Xational Board of Trade, Baltimore, Md. 

Dear Sir : The committee which entered upon the work of investi- 
gation concerning agricultural statistics, as a result of your invitation 
to various commercial exchanges to appoint representatives to act with 
the standing committee on crop reports of the National Board of Trade 
in such an effort, now reports the result of its work. 

In accordance with arrangements previously made, the conference 
was begun in the office of Mr. L. G. Powers, chief statistician for 
agriculture of the Census Bureau, on Tuesday morning, September 16. 
There were present the following-named persons: Blanchard Randall, 
of Baltimore, president of the National Board of Trade; William S. 
Harvey, of Philadelphia, president of the board of trustees of the Phil- 
adelphia Commercial Museum; J. C. Brown, of New York, statistician 
of the New York Produce Exchange; B. Frank Howard, of Chicago, 
editor of the Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin, and representative of the 
Chicago Board of Trade; H. A. Wroth, of Baltimore, 1 assistant secre- 
tary of the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce; William V. King, of 
New York, superintendent of the New York Cotton Exchange; 
Charles B. Murray, of Cincinnati, executive secretary of the Cincinnati 
Chamber of Commerce, chairman of the National Board of Trade com- 
mittee on crop reports, and editor of the Cincinnati Price Current. 
Mr. Randall was obliged to be absent after the opening session of the 
committee, and Mr. King was called back to New York after the close 
of the first day. Thus the prosecution of the investigation subsequent 
to initial proceedings was confined to the remaining five members of 
the committee of inquiry. 

PRELIMINARY PROCEEDINGS. 

The members of the committee on assembling called Mr. Haryey to 
the chair temporarily, and later he was made permanent chairman. 
Mr. Brown was chosen to act as secretary. 

The committee devoted nine days to investigation and deliberation 
concerning the work of the Census Office and of the Division of Statis- 
tics of the Department of Agriculture. It was realized at the outset 
that the opportunities for such inquiry into important questions were 
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great, and far beyond the possible power of the committee to give 
to this work. Nevertheless there was the belief that sufficient infor- 
mation might be secured within the time at disposal to lead to con- 
clusions helpful in explanations and understandings of causes of the 
differences in exhibits upon agricultural matters which called forth the 
effort undertaken, and possibly to accomplishment of something toward 
discovery of defects found to have existed in the work of the past, by 
which the further prosecution of such service by these branches of the 
Government may be guided in efforts for reaching a higher degree of 
accuracy and securing fuller confidence on the part of all interests 
concerned. 

The chairmau briefly reviewed the preliminary steps to this confer- 
ence, and mentioned the general objects in view. He spoke of the 
effort as one seekiug to discover where faults or defects may have 
existed in the gathering and preparation of agricultural information 
by the two branches of the Government, and if possible to suggest 
means by which erroneous methods may be remedied, in order that 
such official statements to be disseminated from time to time may have 
greater value and more reliability, there being no sentiment of antag- 
onism concerning the offices to be investigated on the part of the 
earnest and sincere men who composed this committee. He called 
upon the chairman of the National Board of Trade committee on crop 
reports for a more complete statement as to reasons for the inquiry, 
saying that the meeting was open for suggestions from those present 
calculated to facilitate procedures for attaining the largest results and 
the fullest information possible in the short time to be'devoted to this 
effort. 

'The chairman of the committee on crop reports in his statement 
referred to the fact that when agricultural statistics of the Census Bureau 
were made available to the public last spring they were in many par- 
ticulars so decidedly at variance with prevailing expectations, based on 
other official data and unofficial investigation, that a sense of surprise 
was manifested, and the importance of questions involved led to much 
of comment suggestive of the need or desirability of an investigation 
which should support or discredit such exhibits. In recognition of this 
situation, and its relation to service to follow on presentation of such 
information, the matter was taken up by the president of the National 
Board of Trade. 

A partial analysis of statements concerning leading crops, as illus- 
trative of differences reached in the crop-reporting work of the Census 
Office and by the Department of Agriculture, furnishing occasion for 
consideration of causes of such results, was introduced as interesting 
aud pertinent in this connection. 

For wheat, taking the Department of Agriculture figures as the 100 
basis, the acreage and yield per acre in the census report appear as 
follows for the States mentioned : 





Acreage. 


Yield 
per acre. 




Acreage. 


Yield 
per acre. 




112 
187 
144 
112 
121 
159 
129 
179 


97 
82 
108 
123 
104 
109 
108 
113 




12. 
147 
110 
114 
76 
112 
150 
118 


95 






101 






105 




Ohio 


110 






94 






98 






95 






102 
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For corn similar comparisons are shown in the following: 



Acreage. 


Yield 
per acre. 




| Acreage. 


Yield 
per acre. 


Illinois 


49 

' 149 

120 


88 
108 
105 
126 

96 
105 
100 
107 


Nebraska 


! 91 

131 


103 

97 






111 




Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 


125 

94 

VM 

1 152 


Ohio 

Oklahoma 


139 

248 

118 


111 
152 
109 




Wisconsin 


' 126 

: 115 




Missouri 


' 118 


110 






I 





For oats similar comparisons appear in the following: 



California . 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Iowa ...:.. 

Kansas 

Kentucky . 
Minnesota. 
Missouri . . . 



Acreage. 


Yield i 
per acre. 


259 




104 | 


67 




109 


200 




90 


136 




104 


122 




109 


67 




94 


69 




70 


134 




105 


113 




90 ■ 



Acreage 



Yield 
per acre. 



Nebraska ' 112 

Xorth Dakota 130 

Ohio 122 

Oregon j 153 

South Dakota , 117 

Tennessee ! 62 

Washington 1 155 

Wisconsin ' 125 

Entire country 112 



100 
94 

105 
86 
97 
82 

114 
95 

105 



These comparisons reflect wide differences, not only in the acreage 
basis, but also in the average yield per acre for wheat, corn, and oats. 

Naturally the differences in yield per acre are less striking than those 
of area, but in this feature there are many instances of variation to a 
degree which should not be expected. For instance, Indiana shows 23 
per cent larger yield per acre for wheat, Missouri 13 per cent larger 
yield, Ohio 10 per cent larger yield, Idaho 18 per cent smaller yield, 
etc.. for census returns in comparison with the Department information, 
while the general average for the entire country, through the balancing 
results of differences, is but 2 per cent larger for this crop. 

For corn, the important State of Iowa shows 20 per cent larger yield 
per acre, Ohio 11 per cent, Illinois 8 per cent, Oklahoma 52 per cent, and 
the entire country an average of 10 per cent excess in comparison with 
the Department data. 

For oats, Iowa shows 9 per cent larger yield per acre, Minnesota 5 
per cent, Ohio 5 per cent, Washington 14 per cent, while Kentucky 
reflects 30 per cent smaller average, Tennessee 18 per cent smaller, 
Oregon. 14 per cent smaller, Idaho 10 per cent smaller, and the entire 
country 5 per cent larger average yield per acre, in the comparison 
with Department information. 

Taking up the area exhibits, the differences are great in many 
instances. In the comparison with Department returns for wheat the 
census averages show increases of 87 per cent for Idaho, 44 per cent 
for Illinois, 21 per cent for Iowa, 59 per cent for Kentucky, 29 per cent 
for Minnesota, 79 per cent for Missouri, 26 per cent for Nebraska, 50 
per cent for Tennessee, etc. ; aud for Oregon a decrease of 24 per cent, 
for Wisconsin a decrease of 27 per cent, and for the entire country an 
increase of 18 per cent. 

The area comparisons for corn likewise shows great differences, rep- 
resenting 49 per cent for Illinois, 20 per cent for Indiana, 25 per cent for 
Iowa, 26 per cent for Kentucky, 52 per cent for Michigan, 39 per cent 
for Ohio, 148 per cent for Oklahoma, etc., as excesses of census acreage 
compared with the Department reports, there being a decrease of 6 per 
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cent for Kansas, 9 per cent for Nebraska, 51 per cent for Colorado, etc., 
the entire country indicating 15 per cent larger area. 

For oats the area comparisons are even more striking in a general 
way, the higher exhibits of the census showing for California 159 per 
cent larger acreage, Idaho 100 per cent larger, Illinois 36 per cent, Iowa 
22 per cent, Minnesota 34 per cent, North Dakota 30 per cent, Ohio 22 
per cent, Oregon 53 per cent, "Washington 55 per cent, Wisconsin 25 
per cent, etc.; the smaller areas including a decrease of 33 per cent for 
Georgia, 33 per cent for Kansas, 31 per cent for Kentucky, 38 per cent 
for Tennessee, etc., and the entire country an increase of 12 per cent for 
census area of oats compared with Department reports. 

Turning now to the comparative quantity of grain we find the follow- 
ing in regard to wheat for States mentioned, showing by percentage 
the census indication, as compared with 100 for Department of A gri- 
culture figures: 

Idaho 155 New Mexico 23 

Illinois 156 New York '. 148 

Indiana 138 North Dakota 116 

Iowa 125 Ohio 126 

Kansas 106 Oregon 



Kentucky 174 South Dakota Ill 

Michigan 154 Tennessee 144 

Minnesota 139 Texas 135 

Missouri 202 Entire country 120 

Nebraska 120 

For corn similar comparisons are as follows : 



Illinois 161 

Indiana 126 

Iowa 158 

Kansas 97 

Kentucky 133 

Michigan 168 

Minnesota 151 

Missouri 127 



Nebraska 94 

New York 128 

Ohio 153 

Oklahoma 378 

Pennsylvania 129 

Texas 135 

Wisconsin 128 

Entire country 128 



Following up these comparisons we have the following for oats : 



Illinois 142 

Iowa 133 

Kansas 62 

Kentucky 49 

Michigan 118 

Minnesota 140 

Nebraska 112 

New York 90 



North Dakota 125 

Ohio 128 

Oregon 131 

South Dakota 127 

Texas 142 

Washington 176 

Wisconsin 126 

Entire country 118 



It is interesting to make comparisons with some of the State official 
reports, which are understood to represent results reached independ- 
ently of the Department of Agriculture data from year to year. For 
Kansas, taking the State report as 100, the census comparison for wheat 
in product is 89, for corn 102, for oats 94, for barley 44, for potatoes 105. 
For Iowa the comparison represents 115 for wheat, 125 for corn, 113 for 
oats, 123 for barley, 113 for potatoes. For Illinois wheat is 179, oats 
112, barley 145. For Ohio wheat represents 121, corn 137, oats 126, 
barley 140, rye 138— and for these 5 grains, 131. 

These data furnish an indication as to the ground for inquiry into the 
results reached and methods pursued by the Government service in its 
work pertaining to agricultural statistics. Similar comparisons, and of 
equally striking nature, could be much extended, including such crops 
as hay, potatoes, cotton, etc., and as to numbers of live stock in the 
country. 
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CENSUS BUREAU INQUIRY. 

The committee proceeded to take up questions with the chief statis- 
tician for agriculture of the Census Bureau, who manifested great 
readiness to facilitate the work undertaken by displaying returns from 
enumerators, showing the machines used for punching cards for the 
purpose of accomplishing mechanical registration by the tabulating 
machines, which were also exhibited in operation, with full explana- 
tions concerning these features of the work; the methods pursued for 
correction of incomplete or defective returns, and, in fact, each step from 
the work of the enumerator and the supervisor to the flual consolida- 
tion of totals, covering the several distinctive lines of data collected by 
the Census Bureau relating to agricultural affairs. 

The schedule for agricultural information was far more complex in its 
comprehensiveness than in any previous census, and necessarily more dif- 
ficult of full understanding by those who made returns, as well as by the 
enumerators, thus increasing the chances for incomplete or erroneous 
reports. It embodied questions concerning an enlarged scope of infor- 
mation called for under the greater interest in agricultural affairs in 
their relations to various economic problems, in addition to the usual 
facts relating to areas, production, and values. 

In collating the information from the large list of items in the sched- 
ules there were found omissions and inconsistencies which called for 
very extensive supplementary inquiry, as well as for much editing of 
the returns. 

It is claimed by the statisticiau that the greater proportion of errors 
in the census work was in the returns from the enumerators. The 
arrangements for schools for instruction of enumerators wereexceptional, 
and had they been more general a greater degree of accuracy in the 
schedule returns would have been assured. Fuller recognition of quali- 
fication, and a course of training, would have obviated a large propor- 
tion of the defective work of the enumerators. 

There were 43,000 enumerators who collected census agricultural 
statistics, and 300 supervisors. The statistician stated that in the 
work of revising the schedules received from the enumerators there 
were 199 out of every 200 entries passed as substantially correct, or 
one half of 1 per cent not so passed. This, however, is not accepted by 
the committee as evidence that such percentage represents the extent 
of actual errors in such entries. The proportion of bad schedules was 
stated as 1 in 300 in the North, and 1 in 100 in the South. Upon this 
basis it was assumed by the statistician that the effect of errors upon 
results did not exceed from one-half to 1 per cent. 

In the editing of schedules for the correction of errors and inconsist- 
encies, it was claimed that for the cereal crops one-tenth to one-fifth of 
1 per cent of the returns for wheat and oats called for such work, while 
30 per cent of the returns for corn required such revision — the larger 
percentage of this grain being due to confusion in statements repre- 
senting ear and shelled corn. The element of value of product being 
one of the features of the report served as a guide in harmonizing 
results in many instances. 

It was claimed that the errors in the punching-machine work not 
detected represented a fraction of 1 per cent, and that these, com- 
bined with the errors of the tabulating-machine work, represented 
about one-third of 1 per cent. How such a conclusion was or could 
be reached was not explained, and in view of the reported record of 
tests of card-punching work during five months in 1901, showing 1.34 
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per cent of cards incorrectly punched or omitted, or 1 in 75, these state- 
ments can be reconciled only on the presumption that these tests related 
to the work of the less experienced or poorest clerks, whose work 
called for particular or continuous examination, and that a large part 
of the work represented a decidedly lower percentage of errors. The 
ratio of errors found in the tests of card punching, 1.34 per cent, applied 
to the 120,000,000 cards, would imply that 1,608,000 were erroneous. 

There were 5,739,655 schedules or reports from enumerators, repre- 
senting this number of farms, of which 53,406 reported no crops. In the 
tabulating work there were two forms of cards used, which were punched 
for registration by the tabulating machine. One form was known 
as the farm card, representing ten subjects. The other was the crop 
card, giving the State, county, color or race of person conducting the 
farm, tenure of farm operation, size of farm, source of income, kind of 
crops, acres, quantity of product or number of animals, and value of 
products or of animals. There were over one hundred kinds and classes 
of products and animals recognized on the schedules. The number of 
crop cards was about 115,000,000, and including the farm cards the 
total was about 120,000,000. 

From the schedules of enumerators to the punched cards and the 
registering work of the tabulating machines, including the incidental 
work in editing, etc., it was manifest that in each of the various steps 
there were chances for and evidences of errors. The important ques- 
tion was as to the probable extent of such errors in influence on the 
general results. It was evident that much effort was made to secure 
correction of errors, but whether to as full an extent as should be ex- 
pected in such an intricate work the committee can not state. 

An exhibit of the crop cards verified in the Census Office work 
during the five months of February to June, inclusive, 1901, and 
classification of errors found, with percentage of error of each of the 
fourteen classes and for those unclassified, furnished the following 
data and results: Number of cards verified, 1,230,727; errors found, 
•16,500; percentage of cards found erroneous, 1.34; average percent- 
ages of errors by classes — wrong designation, 7.33 per cent; not 
increasing ten's digit when omitting major unit, 2.02: increasing ten's 
digit when omitting minor unit, 0.88; error in two figures, 0.16; wrong- 
symbol, 19.34; omitting cards, 25.89; duplicating cards, 2.84; reading 
M T rong line, 1.21; transposing figures, 0.41; wrongly read, 17.15; mis- 
spaced, 5.39; digit not cut off, 4.42; digit cut off in error, 2.85; two 
punches in one column, 2.53; other errors unclassified, 7.58. 

This exhibit implies that for 10,000 cards there were found 134 cards 
erroneous from operations of punching, of which 35 were from omis- 
sion of card reports, 26 from using wrong symbols, 23 from wrongly 
reading, 10 from wrong designation, and 40 from all other sources of 
error. This proportion of erroneous cards is 1 in 75. 

The accuracy of general results in this statistical work being so 
largely dependent upon accuracy in the punching of cards for the tab- 
ulating machine, it is appropriate to particularize as to methods pur- 
sued to test the correctness of the work so performed. The punching 
operators were women. It was explained that when a new clerk was 
assigned to this work she was placed on experimental work for some 
length of time, to become familiar with the symbols and the machine. 
The work was then occasionally examined and verified by the chief of 
the section, but no record of errors was kept. .A,s soon as in his opin- 
ion the stage of proficiency had been reached to justify it, the operator 
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was assigned to regular work, as a substitute, taking the place of one 
who happened to be absent on leave. This was regular work, and 
every card of such operator was verified until the percentage of error 
was reduced to one-half of 1 per cent, which means that there was on 
an average not more than one error to each 200 cards. When this 
point of proficiency was reached the clerk was given a permanent 
place whenever a vacancy occurred, and after that only about one-fifth 
of the daily work was examined, provided the error record for the 
month did not exceed one-half of 1 per cent. 

,It was claimed by the statistician that the possibility of error in the 
crop-reporting work was much less than the number of schedules, and 
that by taking the returns of any county it would be shown that the aver- 
age enumerator gave a reasonable report — a few being too large, and 
a few too small, with an average reflecting general accuracy of the 
reports. This presentation is regarded by the committee as implying 
a higher degree of merit than a careful and specific analysis of the 
returns will fully justify. 

In the preparation of cards by punching there were symbols used to 
represent designations as to classes of returns, these symbols being 
composed of figures — as, for instance, 211 represented cotton reported 
in square bales, 212 cotton in round bales, 215 cotton seed in bushels, 
216 cotton seed in tons, etc. Cards were sorted by such symbols, as to 
crops and kinds of product, for the work of the tabulating machine, 
which registers in accordance with the punched openings in the cards, 
admitting of circuit connections of electrical wires acting on the 
registration mechanism. The entire number of symbols used was 
about 300, the operator being obliged to memorize a large proportion 
of them, used in relation to prominent crops, while those of less 
frequency of use could be referred to on the sheet before the operator. 

While the tabulating machines were liable to get out of order, thereby 
rendering imperfect work, it was claimed that such disorder was soon 
detected by the operator, and that tests of machines twice daily obvi- 
ated any important degree of erroneous results — the work being done 
over from the point of discovery of disorder back to the point of pre- 
vious test. The more common error was on the part of the operator, 
including failure to correctly change the machine switches as occasion 
called for such changes. 

Registrations on the tabulating machines were copied on result sheets, 
and from these the records passed to consolidation sheets, upon which 
the totals were reached, and in each step of this progressive work there 
was some margin for error. 

In a comparison of tabulating work by machine and by hand the 
statistician submitted results for 57 counties in Illinois for corn, indi- 
cating that the machine tabulations reflected a loss of one-half of 1 per 
cent in acreage and one-fourth of 1 per cent in bushels. For the 
State of Missouri the tabulation of the wheat crop indicated that there 
was a loss of four-tenths of 1 per cent in number of farms, five-tenths 
of 1 per cent in acres, three-tenths of 1 per cent in values, and a gain 
of one-third of 1 per cent in bushels by the machine compared with 
hand work. For the Idaho wheat crop there was a gain of nine-tenths 
of 1 per cent in acres, one-tenth of 1 per cent in bushels, and three- 
tenths of 1 per cent in values by the machine in comparison with 
hand work. For 3 counties in Kentucky and 6 counties in North 
Carolina comparisons of tabulations of the tobacco crop had been 
made, resulting in a gain of two-tenths of 1 per cent in acres and a loss 
of five-tenths of 1 per cent in pounds by the machine in comparison 
with hand work. 
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In regard to the cotton crop the Census Bureau made investigations 
through the division of agriculture and also the division of manufac- 
tures — the former representing returns from the farmers and the latter 
from ginners. There were some differences, of varying importance, in 
the results, which were partly harmonized by later investigations by 
the division of agriculture. The final exhibits make the farm report 
show 111,267 bales less than indicated by the manufactures report, 
which was explained as in part or largely due to the fact that ginners 
reported the number of commercial bales regardless of the differences 
of weights Of round and square bales, while the farm report in some 
instances counted two round bales as the equivalent of one square bale. 
On the basis of weight the farm report is 0.95 per cent in excess of the 
ginners' exhibit, and in comparison with the report of the Statistical 
Division of the Department of Agriculture for the same crop the excess 
is 2.4 per cent. 

Features of inconsistency in the Census Bureau work are to be found 
in comparisons of area, in instances where the agricultural returns 
make the farm areas equal to or exceed the land surface, according to 
survey records as presented by the Twelfth Census. There appear 
many such instances. In 20 States, in which there are 1,490 coun- 
ties, there are 101 counties made to appear as having farm lands equal 
to or in excess of the entire surveyed land surface. This number 
includes a few which by a small fraction of 1 per cent are under 100 
in the comparison, but which practically represent the entire land sur- 
face. The excesses over an equal extent of area range up to 40 per cent, 
the aggregate number of acres indicated in the farm returns of these 
101 counties being 5 per cent greater than their entire surface, without 
allowances for highways, towns, railroads, etc. Of the 101 counties 
there are 69 which appear to have more farm acres than the surveyed 
land records indicate within their boundary lines; there are 23 having 
over 5 per cent excess of such area; there are 13 having over 10 
per cent of such excess; 10 having over 15 per cent of such excess; 
8 having over 20 per cent of excess, in comparison with the reported 
actual land surface. For Ohio, 19 per cent of the number of counties 
are shown to represent 100 per cent or more of the entire surface as in 
farm lands; in Iowa, 17 per cent; Kansas, 12 per cent; Kentucky, 9 
per cent; Missouri, 9 per cent; Tennessee, 6 per cent; Indiana, 6 per 
cent, etc. 

In addition to these 101 counties found by analysis of Census Bureau 
data to reflect returns of farm lands equal to or in excess of the sur- 
veyed land surface of such counties, there are 700 other counties show- 
ing 90 per cent or more, of which 335 represent 95 per cent or more, in 
such comparison. Thus over 28 per cent of all the 2,800 counties of 
the country represent farm areas reported as 90 per cent or more of 
the surveyed land surface. 

Whether these conditions, reflecting a large extent of farm acreage 
in excess of what can be accepted as the true position, are due to 
overestimates in returns of enumerators, or to duplications in the 
mechanical operations incident to the methods of the Census Office in 
the tabulating work, or to both -of these, with inconsistent wdrk in 
editing the schedules, and other causes, can not be stated by the com- 
mittee, but they are evidences of erroneous work, the measure of which 
in influence on results can not be satisfactorily estimated. 

While there are the large number of instances of inconsistencies and 
excesses in the comparisons of farm returns of area and survey records 
herein mentioned and demonstrable by the available data, it does not 
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follow that all the census exhibits of farm areas not having such evi- 
dences of inconsistency are free from errors or exaggerations in the 
statements of farm areas. For instance, a county which may have only 
60 per cent of its area actually in farm lauds may be exaggerated 50 
per cent and not appear to be over 90 per cent in the comparison with 
the land surface of such county. Again, a county whii h may have only 
45 per cent* of its area in farm lands may be doubled in the crop exhibit 
without going over the 9<> per cent relation to actual land area. It is 
theiefore impassible to determine or to suggest the limit to which such 
exaggerations or errors may exist in portions of the work wherein the 
conditions do not admit of such demonstration as in such cases as are 
herein specifically stated. Exaggerations or errors which enlarge the 
area basis correspondingly affect unduly the results in regard to pro- 
duction of crops represented. 

As a result of iuvestigations and deliberations in regard to the work 
of the Division of Agriculture of the Census Bureau, the committee has 
reached the following conclusions: 

1. The preparation of the census schedule relating to agricultural 
data was unavoidably complex, under the demand for informatiou upon 
a wide range and various divisions of subjects. 

2. The schedule was evidently formulated by the best judgment 
available, representing a high degree of intelligence on the part of its 
constructors in regard to questions involved and of requirements of the 
situation. 

3. The executive direction of the statistical work appears to have 
been in charge of persons of high order of competency, while the opera- 
tives and those in supervision of their work by sections were not selected 
and retained through tests of qualification under the system by which 
such persons were appointed to service. The executive officials were 
without power to dismiss unsatisfactory operatives, but they were ena- 
bled to transfer persons from work to which they were found to be not 
competent or not adapted to other work more suitable to their qualifi- 
cations. Thus, it was held by the statistician that the political relation 
to the selection of the great number of operatives had little or no appre- 
ciable influence unfavorably affecting statistical results. 

4. The basis for errors in the census agricultural statistics included 
inability or failure on the part of farmers in many instances to accu- 
rately state or report the information called for; incompetency of enu- 
merators in their ability to make accurate and full records on the 
schedules; lack of needful knowledge on the part of supervisors to 
enable them to discover all defectiveness in the schedules — these fac- 
tors representing the prominent primary elements or grounds for error. 

5. The work of collating and tabulating the information reported on 
the schedules was attended with opportunities for error in editing the 
schedules for guidance of card punching; in editing to correct evident 
mistakes, deficiencies, or inconsistencies in schedule records; in the 
work of punching the cards used for registration; in disordered condi- 
tion of tabulating machines ; in careless work of operators of tabulating 
machines, including duplication or repetition of registrations; in copy- 
ing totals from the machine dials to result sheets and to consolidation 
sheets, and in the work of totalizing.* 

6. In carrying out the work of collating and tabulating such informa- 
tion no certainty of strict accuracy of results can be had otherwise 
than by duplicating operations and comparisons, following the lines of 
differences until like results have been reached. 
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7. It has not been possible for the committee to determine the extent 
to which errors in the returns and in the various processes of the sta- 
tistical work have affected the results reached or have furnished occa- 
sion for regarding the general conclusions as undeserving of confidence 
as being within reasonable approach to accuracy, or as essentially less 
accurate than should be expected from the application of best-known 
methods for accomplishment of work of such magnitude and compre- 
hensiveness within the time imposed by Congress for its completion. 

8. The causes for the surprises and elements of doubt which have 
arisen on the part of interested observers in regard to the census agri- 
cultural statistics have not been altogether attributable to imperfect or 
erroneous work in this branch of governmental service, but largely to 
comparisons made with other official exhibits, governmental and State, 
constructed on lines more or less seriously faulty, and which have led 
to results at corresponding variance with accuracy. 

The committee regards it important that in the future work of. the 
Census Bureau the various defects found in the methods pursued in 
the Twelfth Census in the collection and presentation of agricultural 
statistics should be remedied. These features include the following: 

1. In all the more important districts the supervisors should institute 
schools for instruction of enumerators, to the end that the fullest pos- 
sible understanding shall be had of the requirements for correct rec- 
ords on the schedules, thus securing a higher degree of accuracy in the 
primary basis for such statistics. 

2. In the editing of schedules greater care should be had in having 
the clerk well qualified by fitness and training for such work, for in 
this feature is one of the most significant of possibilities for harmful 
shaping of the results, and therefore one of the greatest of needs for 
careful and intelligent scrutiny and preparation of this record as a 
basis for compiling and tabulating operations. 

3. The verification of cards prepared for the tabulating machines, 
including the mechanical tests for cards, should be accomplished belore 
instead of after the machine tabulatiou, and a larger proportion than 
heretofore or all the cards should be verified by the schedules. 

4. The more important crop data should be tabulated in duplicate, 
to prove the accuracy of the work. 

The committee recognizes the achievement of the Census Bureau in 
completing its work within a period of two years as a matter of great 
importance relative to the value of such information, and regards with 
satisfaction the assurance of the chief statistician for agriculture that 
the experiences had in the Twelfth Census work give encouragement to 
the expectation that improved methods can be introduced at the next 
census making it possible to reach conclusions within a period of eight 
months, and that the progress of operations of the past census has been 
educational to an extent insuring great improvement in features of 
accuracy of such future statistical work. 

In view of the advantages to be expected from the Census Bureau 
being placed on a permanent basis and of the promise of a shortened 
period for presentation of results, the committee favors a census report 
every five years, especially for agricultural data which form a basis for 
calculations and estimates of area and production by other official serv- 
ice, governmental and otherwise, as to the more prominent crops and 
as to numbers of farm animals. 

AGR 27* 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE.r 

In the several sessions of the committee at the Department of Agri- 
culture there was found most satisfactory readiness to furnish any 
information and explanations called for, and to aid the members of the 
committee in reaching a complete understanding of the methods pur- 
sued in the statistical division. 

The present Statistician entered upon his duties on August 1, 1897. 
The sources of information which form the basis of the crop reports of 
the Department include, first, returns from county correspondents in 
each of the grain-producing counties of the United States, who report 
directly to the Statistician, these county representatives having their 
own lists of correspondents or assistants. Second, township corre- 
spondents, who report direct to the Statistician upon conditions in 
their special regions, which returns are collated by the Department 
service. The county and township returns are compiled separately, 
in different sections of the division, as a check upon each other. 
Third, State agents, having correspondents who report direct to them, 
such agents transmitting to the Statistician the general results thus 
obtained for their States. These three classes represent sets of corre- 
spondents entirely independent of each other. While these are the 
main sources of crop information in specific form, there is a fourth ele- 
ment of aid, through the service of special field agents, whose province 
is to make personal inquiry, and especially at times and in localities which 
invite such collateral investigation because of unusual or abnormal con- 
ditions found to have existence. The adoption of the system of town- 
ship correspondents was upon the recommendation of a conference on 
crop-reporting matters held at Washington in April, 1895, growing out 
of action by the Rational Board oi Trade. The system of special field 
agents was established under recommendation of the present statisti- 
cian, who also inaugurated a list of cotton ginners to facilitate gath- 
ering of cotton data. 

The number of county correspondents of the Department of Agri- 
culture reporting on crop matters is about 2,500, the total number of 
counties being 2,800. The number of township correspondents is 
approximately 30,000. The number of State agents at the present time 
is 38, and of special field agents is 6. There are also 7 special cotton 
agents, and a special foreign agent, with headquarters at London. The 
State agents receive pay ranging from $300 to $800 per annum, special 
cotton agents $240 to $600 per annum, and special field agents $5 to $7 
per day and traveling expenses. No money remuneration is received by 
county and township correspondents, but seeds, bulbs, and agricultural 
literature are furnished them. The number of direct returns received 
by the Department from month to month during the crop-reporting 
season is approximately 25,000. The Department crop correspondents 
are said to be 85 to 90 per cent farmers. 

The Department reports of area from year to year are based upon 
percentage estimates, 100 representing the understood position of the 
preceding year. These estimates have had as a reconstructed or start- 
ing basis the latest census returns, from which the results have been 
calculated during the period between the dates of such information 
being available. It is understood, however, - that modifications have 
been made from time to time in the light of evidence that such results 
have diverged in important degree from the true position. The early 
statements yearly of such crop areas as represent grain include com- 
parisons recognizing 100 as the seeding of the preceding autumn and 
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of the preceding spring, the final report as the harvested area being 
modified by any estimates of changes due to abandonment or loss of 
crops, etc. Thus the harvested area is presented as in comparison 
with the understood harvested area of the preceding year. 

The reports on condition of crops in their growing and maturing 
period are based on the percentage system, 100 representing, as offi- 
cially stated, "a condition of perfect healthfulness, unimpaired by 
drought, hail, insects, or other injurious agency, and with such growth 
and development as may reasonably be looked for under these favorable 
conditions. 

In the consolidation of returns of condition and yield per acre full 
recognition is given to the relative area basis by counties in each par- 
ticular, thus securing a true average. 

The Statistician makes a comparison between the results of the com- 
putations of his office from reports from township and from county 
correspondents and from State and special field agents, and when any 
material differences appear he endeavors to reconcile them by exami- 
nation as far as practicable into the reasons for such variations. If 
they are in close agreement he accepts them as a basis for bis estimate. 

These particulars indicate in a general way the methods of the 
Department of Agriculture in the crop-reporting work of the statis- 
tical division. ' They do not, however, represent all the elements which 
may have an influence upon the reliability of results reached and dis- 
seminated. Among the other factors which may be thus recognized 
are a possibly faulty area basis as a starting point, accepted from the 
latest census returns; a tendency to underestimate on the part of cor- 
respondents in application of percentage comparisons ; and a cumulative 
divergence from the true line by progressive application of such under- 
estimates. Other factors of such nature include the q ualifications of the 
service engaged in collating the information arid formulating conclu- 
sions. Even though the head of the statistical division be competent 
and devoted in efforts for thoroughly worthy and reliable statements 
reflecting the work of his office, he may be powerless to fully control the 
service under him with reference to fitness and efficiency, so that in 
more or less degree he may be unable to remedy conditions having a 
prejudicial influence upon statistical results. 

At the time the present Statistician took charge of the office, in 1897, 
there was a widely and, in fact, generally prevailing belief that the 
Department crop statistics were seriously faulty. The new appointee 
had in his favor an experience in the division of agricultural statistics 
in the Eleventh Census and otherwise, which supported a cluim for 
confidence in his fitness for the position. In the nature of the situa- 
tion, however, he has not had needful power for reconstruction of serv- 
ice under him. Nevertheless, with all that he has had to contend with, 
great improvement has been reached under his administration in ele- 
vating the character and increasing the reliability of the data furnished 
to the public, for which the committee regards him as entitled to high 
commendation, especially under the evidences that the chief causes for 
defective results in his work have been in large degree attributable to 
conditions inherited, and which in the nature of the organization of the 
office could not be at once remedied, or were beyond his control. 

A feature of past and present conditions of an unfavorable nature 
connected with this service is the large proportion of aged and ineffi- 
cient persons brought into and retained in this working force. The 
average age of the 69 persons thus engaged is 48 years — one-half being 
50 years of age and older, representing 23 persons ranging from 50 to 
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59 years of age; 7 from 60 to 69 years; and 4 from 70 to 76 years. 
So far as known, no other branch of the governmental service is cor- 
respondingly embarrassed. The responsibility for this unfavorable con- 
dition in the Division of Statistics does not belong to the head of the 
division. 

One of the impediments to better results attending the crop reporting 
service of the Department of Agriculture lies in the retention of this 
work in a division, while its importance calls for the stronger elements 
accorded to a bureau. 

Without wishing to depreciate in any way the value of other branches 
of the Department of Agriculture work, or to call into question the 
merit of appropriations made for them, the committee is of the opinion 
that the value to the entire country of the Statistical Division as com- 
pared with others is not reflected in the relative amounts of appropria- 
tions thus made. For instance, the Bureau of Chemistry this year had 
an appropriation of $73,700; the Bureau of Soils, $169,680; the Bureau 
of Forestry, $291,860; while the Statistical Division had $141,160, of 
which $88,000 represents salaries in Washington, mainly incident to 
tabulation of crop information. 

In the nature of questions particularly inviting the attention of the 
committee those relating to cereal crops were especially prominent, but 
considerable consideration was given to cotton, including the methods 
pursued in securing and collating information relating to this product, 
and there was found reason for believing the Department service now 
to be pursuing commendable methods for determining the situation as 
to condition and yield of cotton, the Statistician manifesting a feeling 
of confidence in being able to reach and to maintain satisfactory results 
in such particulars. 

That there is an element of weakness in the percentage system as 
applied to quantitative estimates can not be disputed, for the evidence 
is conclusive that such estimates almost invariably have a tendency to 
understatements. This has been illustrated in various ways, and is 
reflected in the testimony of the Statistician, who stated that if the 
figures of correspondents in regard to cotton acreage were taken and 
applied as received, expressed in a percentage comparison from year to 
year, the calculations would result in apparent loss of nearly all the 
area at the end of a period of ten years. But this fact and observation 
do not make the system valueless, for with these conditions being 
known and intelligent allowances made, results sufficiently accurate 
can be had to serve as a basis for deductions and comparisons. 

Heretofore it has been difficult for the Department to secure reliable 
data in regard to extent of tobacco production, but the Statistician is 
now at work on a plan which he expects will enable the Department 
to present very complete aud accurate information in regard to this 
product. 

From investigations and deliberations in regard to the work of the 
Statistical Division of the Department of Agriculture the committee 
has reached the following deductions and conclusions: 

1. The errors in crop statistics of the Department of Agriculture 
appear to have been due mote to a faulty area basis than to any other 
cause. 

2. The present Statistician appears to have earnestly endeavored to 
secure correction of the errors in the area basis of crops, but as late 
as 1901 he had manifestly not fully overcome the deficiencies in this 
particular which existed when he entered upon the work of his office. 
The stated proportions of a crop when based on percentage calculations 
are a misrepresentatiqp to such extent as the area basis is erroneous. 
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3. In readjusting the area basis during the current year the Statis 
tician has accepted the Census Bureau returns, with some exceptions 
wherein there was deemed ground for modification in the light of other 
evidence. 

i. The Statistical Division is more or less embarrassed, and seem- 
ingly to an important degree, by the manner in which the working force 
of the office is organized under political influences, making it imprac- 
ticable for the Statistician to reconstruct the service on a basis of quali- 
fication and efficiency. 

5. While the percentage system used by the Department of Agricul- 
ture can not be depended upon for the fullest degree of accuracy of 
reported results, it is undoubtedly the best practicable system avail- 
able for purposes of monthly and yearly reports. It needs to be applied 
with an intelligent understanding of its true meaning and significance. 

With reference to the future operations of the Statistical Division of 
the Department of Agriculture the committee submits the following 
propositions and recommendations: 

1. The work of the Statistical Division is of such importance to the 
agricultural interests of our country, and to commercial affairs in the 
transactions of tradesmen in this and other countries, that the committee 
is impelled to urge the honorable Secretary of Agriculture to give his 
favorable consideration to the ueed of securing for this branch of 
governmental service the strength and power of a bureau, at the 
earliest date practicable, with an increased appropriation if necessary, 
and that he lend his full influence for attainment of this end. 

2. The working force under the Statistician, including State agents, 
should be thoroughly reorganized on a sound business basis, recogniz- 
ing qualification and giving certainty of efficiency in such service. 

3. The Committee unqualifiedly declares it inadvisable to entertain 
any plan for transfer of the work of the Statistical Division to any other 
branch of the Government service, regarding it of great importance 
that it should have and should maintain distinctive powers. 

4. In the crop reporting work, the important aid which has been 
secured through the service of special field agents supports the view 
that there should be an increase in such service, to the extent of 12 or 
15 persons as a total number, with a chief in general charge, having 
direction of such branch of service. 

5. In addition to the present method of inquiry as to comparative 
crop area on a percentage estimate, it is recommended that the Statis- 
tician also provide in the schedules an inquiry for acreage estimates, 
for the important crops, requesting the correspondents to invariably 
furnish this information, which will serve as an important guide in 
reaching conclusions. 

6. The method of reporting winter wheat and spring wheat condi- 
tions separately a portion of the season and subsequently as con- 
solidated should be so changed that such exhibits shall be given 
separately and consolidatedly to the end of the season. . 

7. In statements of condition and yield of wheat, it is recommended 
that in specifications of winter and spring grain distinctively the 
reports recognize areas by States, making the classification in accord- 
ance with the predominating characteristics in this particular. 

8. The yearly final report of the leading crops by States, giving 
acreage harvested and production, should be accompanied by a state- 
ment indicating the differences between acreage planted and acreage 
harvested, where there are notable differences. 

9. In reporting the estimated areas of crops planted or seeded, the 
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Statistician should definitely state the acreage figures as well as per- 
centage comparisons. 

The committee in this report has endeavored to describe the methods 
ascertained to have been pursued in the governmental work relating to 
agricultural statistics, and to point out as far as discoverable and 
practicable to particularize the more apparent elements of a faulty 
nature in the work that has been performed, and their causes, as well 
as to recognize the evidences or improvement that may be expected 
in the future work as a result of experiences acquired in the past, and 
also to suggest in some particulars what in the judgment of the com- 
mittee may be favorably considered in the shaping of such official work 
in the future. 

In concluding this report the committee has pleasure and great satis- 
faction in noting the spirit manifested on the part of the officials of the 
Government in facilitating the work undertaken by it, including heads of 
departments, bureaus, and divisions, and other service in which it was 
brought in contact. There was complete readiness to help the commit- 
tee, and an absence of any disposition to hinder or obstruct its work or 
to withhold any information called for. And it is also appropriate to 
say that there has been the highest degree of harmony and accord in 
the proceedings of the committee in its efforts to solve the difficult 
problems delegated to it for investigation and consideration. 

The committee found abundant and assuring evidences of recogni- 
tion on the part of executive officials of the deficiencies of the past and 
of the value of their lessons influential for betterment of results in 
future work, as also a disposition to welcome and to give due con- 
sideration to any suggestions helpful in such direction which might b e 
offered as a result of investigations and deliberations on the part of the 
committee. The Census Bureau in being placed upon a permanent 
basis has been strengthened in its ability to conduct its work with a 
higher degree of efficiency and reliability than heretofore, as well as 
having the advantage of experiences incident to the broadened scope 
of its work in the past census. The Department of Agriculture has 
given important recognition to the evidences of faulty features in its 
crop reporting work, and is earnestly endeavoring to remedy all such 
defects. In view of the various bearings upon agricultural statistics 
of the future of an encouraging nature, there appears to be much upon 
which to base expectations of important improvement, and removal of 
a great part of the causes responsible for erroneous results in the past, 
and of disturbance of confidence in such exhibits. 

With the closing of this investigation and submission of this report 
the committee does not regard its work ended, for it recognizes a duty 
to maintain efforts for securing the ends favored, and adoption of the 
measures recommended in this report. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Wm. S. Harvey, 
. Representing the Philadelphia Commercial Museum. 

J. C. Brown, 
Representing the Neic York Produce Exchange. 
B. Frank Howard, 
Representing the Chicago Board of Trade. 
H. A. Wroth, 
Representing the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce. 
Charles B. Murray, 
Representing the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, and 
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